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The University of Athens. 


IN AND ABOUT MODERN ATHENS. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM E. WATERS. 


Of the University of Cincinnati, 


greatest source of grief that his coun- 

try, so intimately connected with the 
civilization of the peoples to his north and 
west, is separated from them by the rude 
hand of Turkey. It is true; one cannot yet 
reach Athens by rail; and in approaching 
Greece by steamer from Trieste, one’s classic 
sensibilities are jarred by the fact that he 
must coast along Turkish shores—the shores 
of ancient Epirus—before he is really and 


T° the Greek of to-day it is perhaps his 


safely in Grecian waters. The Turk still 
tules from the neck of the Adriaticina 
straight line across southeastern Europe to 
the outlet of the Black Sea, and south of this 
line lies Greece. 

What, then, is the fate of Athens to-day, 
thus situated under the hand of the Turk, as 
it were, but with western and northern affili- 
ations and sympathies? To answer in a 
word, the influences of her maritime connec- 
tions with Europe are predominating year 
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after year with increasing effect, and the 
Athens of the beginning of the twentieth 
century of our era may be quite as European 
as Naples or even Florence. 

Let us see what signs of this we have. At 
night, the thoroughfares, as well as some of 
the hotels and larger houses, are lighted by 
gas or electricity, though, to be sure, for a 
small part of each month, the moon is called 
into service as a more economical source of 


tween any portions of the city proper for the 
comfortable sum of fourteen cents,* behind a 
very good pair of rather stylish horses and in 
acarriage not broken by old age and exces- 
sive use. 

If one prefers, however, he may take a 
horse-car, that asylum to which the stranger 
in Athens, wearied with the Babylon of 
unknown tongues about him, may betake 
himself, and pursue for a brief time the 
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The Roya! Residence, facing the Place de la Constitution, Mt. Hymettos in the distance. 


out-door illumination. But Athens has 
lamp-posts like any self-respecting American 
city, which, though they are cast with the 
design of Athene upon them, impart a 
familiar and homelike appearance that adds 
to the sense of comfort of an American 
abroad in the evening. And then too—ye 
shades of venerable Athens !—there are huge 
spherical electric lamps in the restaurants and 
summer theaters, and there are others of a 
gentler glow which lend a delightful cheer- 
fulness to the dainty little shops in Hermes 
or AZolus Street. 

Athens has also an excellent cab service, 
superior in fact to what one finds in many an 
American city. It is possible to ride be- 





uninterrupted tenor of his way. Neverthe- 
less even here his attention is constantly at- 
tracted by the curious sights of the streets ; 
by sure-footed donkeys trotting securely 
along, loaded down with huge panniers} of 
luscious grapes or with great bundles of sticks 
which almost hide the sturdy little animal 





* Fourteen cents is the present value of the Greek 
drachma. Many Athenian shopkeepers use franc asa 
synonym fordrachma. The franc worth twenty cents is 
never meant unless distinctly specified as the “ gold 
franc.’”” Thedrachma is divided into 100 lepta ; the five 
lepta piece is about the same as the old American 
“ copper."—W. E. W. 

+[Pan’yers.] Baskets usually hung in pairs over the 
backs of beasts of burden, for carrying fruit or other 
things. 




















from view; by groups of peasants in fez* 
and fustanellat; by priests in sweeping 
black robes and high, cylindric, rimless 
hats{; by the cafés|| with their little iron 
tables on the sidewalks and their customers 
gayly sipping a thimbleful of mastich? or a 
goblet of sparkling water from the springs of 
Hymettos. 

A vehicle almost as popular as the horse- 
car is the low, flat omnibus which closely re- 
sembles its counterpart in Berlin or Florence. 

While we are mentioning modes of travel 
in and about modern Athens, the steam 
tramway must not be forgotten. If it were 
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in America, we would call it a ‘‘dummy 
train,’’ but here we speak of it with respect, 
as we must of the few miles of railwayin 
Greece ; and this tramway moreover is a very 
popular line. Itis only five or six miles 
long, serving to connect Athens with the Bay 
of Ph4leron to the south. This beautiful ex- 
panse of the Saronic gulf is divided into New 
and Old Ph4leron ; here the air blows cool 
and fresh, and the surf breaks in gentle 
waves along the sandy beach where little 
children play and prattle in Greek, and the 
modern Athenian comes for an occasional dip 
in the blue and briny waves as an effective 
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*A felt or cloth cap, usually red, and having the shape 
of a truncated cone, with a tassel inserted in the middle 
ofthetop. It was madea partof the official Turkish 
dress in the early part of this century. 

+A petticoat or kilt of white cotton or linen very full 
and starched; partof the modern Greek \costume for 
men, 

tCalled by the Greeks themselves the kamélauki ; it is 
pre-eminently the sacerdotal badge.—W. E. W. 

[Ka fa.] The French word for coffee-house or restau- 
tant. It is limited in English to this meaning; but in 
French it is also the word for coffee. 

2Or mastic, A distilled liquor, commonly obtained from 
grapes or grape-skins after the wine is pressed, flavored 
with gum mastic, much drunk in Greece. 





antidote to his postprandial* siesta. Thus he 
adjusts himself to the few remaining activi- 
ties of the closing day, and to an hour’s so- 
cial intercourse at the café, where he fights 
over the battles waged in the editorial col- 
umns of the dozen daily papers, or grumbles 
over England’s sending an expert to exam- 
ine into the probabilities of Hellenic bank- 
ruptcy, or throws cold water upon the patri- 





Hence applied to 
as a postprandial 


*Latin post, after, prandium, dinner. 
anything occurring after dinner ; 
speech, etc. 
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otic efforts of Mr. Tricoupis [tre-koo’pis], 
after having perhaps helped him into office. 
The water supply of Athens is very good, 


-— 
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wise sanitation. At present there is scarcely 
any such system in this city of nearly eighty 
thousand inhabitants. If it were not that 





The Metropolitan, or Cathedral 


though not unlimited. One of the old Ro- 
man aqueducts of Hadrian’s time is still in 
use to bring the cool waters of Pentelicus 
nearer Athens; and various pumps of curi- 
ous construction, worked by blindfolded 
horses which tread an unending circle the 
entire day, exhaust still more the thirsty bed 
of the Ilissos or the Kephissos, by whose 
cool streams the Athenians of old, however, 
might walk and talk. That the supply to- 
day is nevertheless not unlimited is evident 
from the facts that there are no elevators in 
the hotels and other large buildings and the 
streets are exceedingly dusty. But until 
Athens grows richer and more able to equip 
herself with those modern conveniences which 
she so much appreciates, she must be content 
to be dusty, and the traveler must clear his 
parched throat with the cool drinking water 
which is served in a generous glass for five 
lepta. 

A more needed improvement is a system of 





of the Greek Orthodox Church. 


the soilis so very dry as to absorb almost 
everything readily, the city might at times 
be put to great distress ; even as it is there 
have been violent rains in Athens in July 
which have flooded some basements; and 
even the columns of the Temple of Jupiter 
have stood for a short season in pools of 
water. 

So far as the health of the city is con- 
cerned, perhaps Athens does not suffer much 
from the lack of a proper drainage system, 
though some spots in the city are exceed- 
ingly offensive. Yet the close watch which 
the government keeps upon infectious dis- 
eases abroad and the excessiveness of her 
quarantine measures against the introduction 
of such diseases into the country, might seem 
to show that the defective character of the 
present sanitary arrangements is thoroughly 
understood, as well as the expensiveness of 
the construction of a better system. Taking 
together all that has been said, however, the 


























Athens of to-day will be seen to bea sur- 
prisingly well-equipped and modern city, in 
spite of the many difficulties with which she 
has to contend,—her comparative isolation 
from the rest of Europe, her dry and 
parching summers, and a struggling treas- 
ury. 

When one stands upon the Acropolis to- 
day and views the modern Athens spread be- 
neath him in dazzling whiteness, under the 
deep blue October sky, he must stand with 
his back to much of old classic Athens, for 
the Athens of to-day does not lieexactly upon 
the site of the ancient city, but spreads be- 
yond to the north of it. The lines of itscom- 
fortable, broad streets are regular and 
straight, and are all the more plainly visible 
from the fact of the great absence of trees, 
the only shade being given by a fringe of 
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den of the Place de la Constitution;* its 
other end is hard by the Dipylon, or Doule 
Gate of the ancient Athenians, where we 
may now find the humble station of the 


trains which run to the Peirzus. If we take 
this street of Hermes, about a mile in length, 
for the base of an equilateral triangle, we 
shall have for our side lines two of the prin- 
cipal streets of Athens, on the east side the 
street of the Stadium, parallel with which 
runs University Street, beautiful with its 
residence of Mrs. Schliemann and her family, 
and the classic Doric and Ionic marble 
buildings of the university. The remaining 
side of our triangle will be the Peirzus 
Street, while its apex is the Place de la Con- 
corde, and the straight line joining this with 
the middle of our base line is the street of 
Athena. Parallel with this and immediately 
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Residence of Mrs. Schliemann, University Street. 


pepper trees along a few of the principal 
streets. 

Near the northern slope of the Acropolis 
runs the street of Hermes across our 
view in an approximately east and west 
line. Atits east end lie the plain marble 
palace of King George, and the pleasant gar- 





to its east is the busy A®Zolus Street, which, 
stretching out beyond the Place de la Con- 
corde, in a straight line, becomes the Patissia 





*It seems simpler touse “‘ street’’ in place of the Greek 
“odhos,’’ and tocall the open squares by their French 
equivalents, also to translate ‘‘panepistemion”’ into 
“ university.”—W. E. W. 
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Road. With tolerable regularity, the re- 
maining streets of new Athens arrange them- 
selves at right angles or parallel with these. 
In very many of them new buildings are being 
erected, or have been only recently erected. In 
fact our sense of comfort about the cleauli- 
ness of Athens is in a large measure due to 
the freshness of her new buildings, many 
of them in Hymettus or Pentelic marble, and 
to the wholesome odors of lime and mortar. 
But it is not new Athens which attracts the 
student or the passing traveler. Just as the 
ancient Greek language lingers in the speech 
of the modern Greek, fragments of old 
Athens linger in the midst of the busy new 
city, and itis these fragments of a mighty 
past which attract travelers hither, and add 
to the prosperity and renown of the modern 
city. We makea pilgrimage to Colonos in 
the horse-car, though thereare neither night- 
ingales nor crocuses to attract us now; for, 
is it not “‘gleaming Colonos,’”’ home of 
Sophocles, and the scene of the Cidipus Col- 
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oneus?* So, too, we are glad to find in the 
Academia, beloved of Plato, some olive trees 
to remind us that still here, as elsewhere in 
Attica, 

‘* Blue-eyed Pallas watch unsleeping 

O’er her favorite tree is keeping.’’ 
We explore ruined temples or theaters, or 
stand upon the Acropolis, filled with thoughts 
of the debt we owe this one-time brilliant 
city, or from the temple of Nike gaze upon a 
landscape full of historic suggestion at every 
turn, Salamis, Sunium, Parnes, and silently 
add our own name to the long list of lovers 
of Greece, who ardently hope with the intel- 
ligent Gteek of to-day for a time when her 
burden will be lifted, and she may shine forth 
a new Hellas worthy of the ancient name and 
lineage. 





* The famous tragedy by Sophocles in which are given 
the last day and the mysterious death of the Theban 
king, G@dipus. Colonos is scarcely a mile tothe north of 
the heart of modern Athens. Here are the rock-cut 
graves of Lenormant and K. O. Miiller, two admirers of 
Greece and her influence upon civilization.—W. E. W. 


CHICAGO AND THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


BY JAMES P. HOLLAND. 


ISTORY will call it the Chicago 
World’s Fair. It is useless to ex- 
pect otherwise. History abhors 

long-sounding titles. High Mightinesses 
whose exceeding greatness could not be ex- 
pressed by their contemporaries in less than 
awhole paragraph of words, come to us 
through the democratic filter of history as 
John the Bold, Robert the Red-Headed, or 
plain Czesar, Napoleon, or Wellington. In 
like manner the London Exhibition, the 
Paris Exposition, the Philadelphia Centen- 
nial, are only spoken of as such, notwith- 
standing that each of these celebrations was 
heralded to the world with a high-sounding 
title that could compare even with that of 
the World’s Columbian Exposition of 1893. 
The chances are that even poor old Colum- 
bus, who seems destined to comparative his- 
torical obscurity, will find his name elbowed 
off the pinnacle of glory which stands in 
waiting for the World’s Fair, by the less 
euphonious name ‘‘Chicago,” just as 
** America’’ crowded out ‘‘ Columbia”’ when 
this continent was christened. 

With all its egotism Chicago never al- 


. 


lows its vanity to stand in the way of its 
ultimate prosperity. Its citizens will stand 
a great deal if they think it will assist in the 
fulfillment of the dream of every loyal Chi- 
cagoan, namely the eventual pre-eminence 
of Chicago as the greatest city in the world. 
On no point is the jealousy of Chicago more 
easily aroused, and be he World’s Fair offi- 
cial, hotel keeper, or cab proprietor, who 
dares to attempt anything calculated to de- 
feat this end, public opinion quickly asserts 
itself, and brings the offender to his senses. 
The vehement protests of the Chicago press 
two years ago against the suggestion of the 
New York papers who persisted in calling 
the Exposition the Chicago Fair, illustrated 
this admirably. At that time the main ob- 
ject aimed at by the promoters of the enter- 
prise was to assure foreign governments that 
under no conditions could this be considered 
a local show. Every available means of ring- 
ing the changes of the word ‘‘ international ”’ 
was adopted. Even the strife among the 
various sections of the city as to which 
should have the honor of being asked to fur- 
nish the site, simply resolved itself into the 

















question, ‘‘ Which side of the city will give 
the foreigner the best impression of Chicago, 
and which will most surely convince him 
that Chicago’s destiny is to be the greatest 
city of the world ?”’ 

Since the World’s Fair was assigned to 
Chicago by act of Congress, the population 
of the city has increased by considerably 
over a quarter of a million. There are there- 
fore more residents here than the entire pop- 
ulation of Buffalo who do not recall the 
tremendous excitement preceding and subse- 
quent to the final act of Congress. 

When a World’s Fair to celebrate the 
four hundredth anniversary of Columbus’ 
landing was first suggested, it was taken as 
a matter of course that Chicago should have 
that honor. So confident indeed were the 
people of the Western Metropolis of the re- 
sult, that the matter was even allowed to 
drop for some months after the first meeting 
had been called and resolutions passed bear- 
ing upon the advisability of Chicago’s selec- 
tion. But when it became apparent that to 
secure that end would mean a vigorous 
struggle against a possible combination of 
New York in the east and St. Louis in the 
south, then the citizens of Chicago put their 
shoulders to the wheel in grim earnest. Turn 
where you might in those days, you were 
sure to be confronted with the little star- 
shaped ‘‘ stickers’ bearing the legend ‘‘ Chi- 
cago World’s Fair, 1892.’’ Business firms 
bought these labels by the thousands, and 
every letter, package, or newspaper sent out 
by them carried with it the little messenger 
announcing Chicago’s determination to hold 
the World’s Fair. In every workshop, fac- 
tory, warehouse, office, and store subscrip- 
tion books were opened for contributions to 
the funds of the organization which had un- 
dertaken to secure the Fair. Missionaries in 
every walk of life, ministers of the Gospel, 
politicians, commercial travelers, newspaper 
correspondents, and a hundred others trav- 
eled the country over preaching the gospel of 
“Chicago and the World’s Fair.”’ Real es- 
tate owners offered immense tracts of land 
free, if the Fair should come to Chicago. 
Every stranger of importance who chanced 
to stop over night at a Chicago hotel was 
questioned as to his views on ‘‘ Chicago and 
the World’s Fair.”” The two names became 
soinvariably linked together on people’s 
tongues that eastern men visiting Chicago to 
sell goods to Chicago merchants soon found 
C-May. 
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it absolutely necessary to confess their faith 
in Chicago and the World’s Fair before they 
could hope to obtain a patient hearing. And 
when the New York legislature anticipating 
the act of Congress locating the Fair, appro- 
priated ten millionsof dollars for a New 
York Fair, Chicago promptly ‘‘saw the 
raise’? and guaranteed an equal amount, 
even though at the time it was constitution- 
ally impossible to pledge the city’s credit for 
a dollar. 

When the victory had been finally won, 
the question naturally arose, ‘‘ What will 
they do with it?’ At that time everybody 
was talking of the wonderful Exposition of 
Paris, the most wonderful of the many mag- 
nificent Expositions for which Paris had a 
reputation that was peerless. The handful 
of Chicago people who visited that Exposi- 
tion returned home to tell their fellow- 
citizens that it was folly for Chicago todream 
of imitating, much less surpassing, the 
glories of the Paris show. These were the 
severest critics of Chicago, and well indeed it 
was that they were but a handful whose 
numbers were futile to shake the sublime 
faith of Chicago in herself. Their prognosti- 
cations of failure were silenced by the war 
cry of the multitude proclaiming, as Julian 
Ralph has tersely put it, ‘‘America is Great 
and Chicago is her Prophet.”’ 

The lesson of the Paris Exposition was, 
however, not -lost on the managers of the 
Chicago undertaking. Selecting one of their 
number whose cool judgment was beyond 
question, he was sent to Paris to study, not 
alone the plansof that Exposition, where 
they were admirable, but the defects if any 
such could be found, and most of all, those 
points about which the public found cause to 
complain. Mr. Jeffrey’s report of the Paris 
Exposition was the basis of the idea on which 
the Chicago Exposition has been built. That 
this idea has been well carried out there is 
no better testimony available than that ofthe 
French commissioner-general, M. Proust, who 
after visiting Jackson Park when the build- 
ings were fairly advanced, thus describes the 
relative merits of the Paris and Chicago Ex- 
positions. ‘At Paris,” he said, ‘‘ our Expo- 
sition buildings were such as one would 
naturally expect to find at Chicago, but at 
Chicago you have erected palaces such as no 
one would expect to see anywhere but at 
Paris.”’ 

From the outset the city of Chicago has 
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shown the broadest conception of the respon- 
sibilities attached to the honorof being a 
World’s Fair city. In the selection of archi- 
tects to design the great buildings, of chiefs 
of departments to have control of exhibits, 
Chicago names figure in a very small mi- 
nority. The stockholders of the local cor- 
poration who subscribed five millions of dol- 
lars naturally consider that no better mana- 
gers of the finances of the undertaking could 
be found than those men who subscribed 
most largely to it, and the city proper in 
contributing a second five millions endorsed 
this view of the question by taking non- 
voting stock in exchange for city bonds of. 
that amount. Even the personal opposition 
which the director-general has encountered 
at various periods since he took hold has 
been accounted for from the fact that Colonel 
Davis is a Chicago man, and it has been held 
that had he been a New Yorker or a citizen 
of any other place than Chicago, his path 
would have been much smoother. Any pub- 
lic improvement calculated to insure the suc- 
cess of the World’s Fair has been cheerfully 
granted. Even the much contested Lake 
Front, for the possession of which thecity has 
fought for years, has been handed over with- 
out a murmur to the World’s Fair manage- 
ment. Railroad corporations whose experi- 
ence has been that the proverbial difficulty 
ofarich man’s entrance to heaven is more 
easy of accomplishment than the passage of 
a railroad ordinance on its own merits by the 
City Council of Chicago, have found the way 
clear and open before them when they have 
approached the municipal parliament with a 
request for the privilege to increase their 
facilities for handling World’s Fair visitors. 
This brings me to the pertinent inquiry in 
which the world is now interested, ‘‘ How are 
you going totreat visitors to Chicago this 
summer ?’’? The answeris brief but emphatic, 
‘‘Better than they could possibly be treated 
in any other city in the world.” By the first 
of May the hotel accommodations of Chicago 
will be greater and more commodious than 
any other city the world can boastof. By 
that time also the transportation facilities to 
and from Jackson Park will be more perfect 
than to or from any other point on the face 
of the globe. Chicago has long been able to 
boast of being the greatest center of rail- 
roads in the world, and by May all these rail- 
roads which have hitherto merely had their 
termini within the city limits, will be in di- 
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rect communication with the huge railway 
stations at Jackson Park, and in addition to 
these there will be electric car systems, ele- 
vated railroads, and almost unlimited steam- 
boat facilities for the conveyance of visitors 
toand from the World’s Fair. The only 
fears expressed regarding the success of the 
Chicago World’s Fair are based on the 
ground that the area of the Exposition is so 
immense that it will take such an enormous 
crowd of people to give it the appearance of 
success. At the dedication in October last, 
there were between one hundred and fifty 
and two hundred thousand people present, 
but one could have walked for hours in vari- 
ous parts of the Exposition grounds and not 
seen more than a handful of visitors. It has 
been estimated that in order to give the 
World’s Fair the appearance of a big success, 
it will be necessary above all things that big 
crowds should be there. This means that a 
quarter of a million of people each day should 
visit Jackson Park, or nearly a hundred thou- 
sand a day in excess of the number who visited 
Paris in 1889. Of this number a very large 
percentage must of necessity be residents of 
Chicago. The railroads would scarcely be 
able to handle such a crowd, that is to say, 
bring them to the cityin the morning and 
take them away in theevening. But granted 
that such acrowd shall gather at Jackson 
Park every day, there need be no fear as to 
their getting away comfortably at night. 
Last October, when all the transportation fa- 
cilities were in but a chaotic state, it isa 
matter of record thatover a hundred thousand 
people found not the least difficulty in the 
way of transportation, and that too, when the 
new elevated road was not accessible, the 
Illinois Central road all torn up except two 
tracks, the cable car service limited to a sin- 
gle line, and the steamboats confined to two 
or three old tubs. 

As to hotel accommodations, there isa 
striking difference of opinion as heard in 
Chicago and outside. The problem here is 
to understand how the projectors of the vast 
city of hotels which have sprung into exist- 
ence near Jackson Park are going to reap a 
revenue for their outlay. At the present rate 
of building, it looks more than probable that 
competition between hotel keepers near the 
Park will be so keen that all talk of exorbi- 
tant rates will be simply farcical. The expe- 
rience of the Centennial was that nearly all 
hotels near the grounds were financial fail- 
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ures, visitors preferring to stay up-town. 
But there seems to be no such apprehension 
in the minds of those who have gone intothe 
hotel business in the southern portion of 
Chicago. Great structures, most of them 
boasting hundreds of rooms, have sprung 
into existence like mushrooms. Nor are 
these merely wooden buildings, destined only 
for temporary occupancy. Most of them ate 
solid brick structures with fine stone fronts, 
six, seven, and even eight stories high. 

Regarding the probabilities of extortion, 
a significant fact is the registering of 
their capacity by the projectors of these ho- 
tels with the Bureau of Public Comfort, an 
official bureau connected with the Exposi- 
tion. In order to insure such registration, 
proprietors pay a fee of one dollar for every 
room and at the same time furnish a schedule 
of charges showing rates from one dollar to 
four or five dollars a day per person, which 
rates they practically guarantee in order to 
secure the advertisement which their enroll- 
ment with this bureau entails. But the ho- 
tels proper will by no means have a monop- 
oly on the furnishing of accommodations of 
visitors. Hundreds of housekeepers have 
registered their extra rooms with the bureau, 
so that practically every lodging in the two 
hundred square miles of Chicago's area 
which may be rented during the World’s 
Fair will be as accessible to the visitor, 
without the trouble of tramping around to 
discover it, as though he had written in ad- 
vance and secured the room himself. 

Even the Bureau of Public Comfort will 
fall far short of having a monopoly in the 
matter of furnishing lodgings for visitors. 
Months ago the railroad companies made a 
house to house canvass for spare bedrooms, 
and a roster of these was made which an ex- 
cursion company, organized under the auspi- 
ces of the railroad, will preserve for its cli- 
ents. A movement begun some time ago, 
looking to the securing of the public schools 
as dormitories for visiting teachers, has al- 
ready made considerable headway and will 
undoubtedly be a great adjunct in the way of 
finding accommodations. 

As showing the universal feeling of the 
people of Chicago who expect to play host 
this year, the plan adopted by a large whole- 
sale house is, I think, fairly suggestive. 
This firm has rented a iarge furnished house, 
in which have been installed a married 
couple to act as housekeepers. During the 
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term of the Exposition this firm proposes to 
offer accommodations free for one week to ten 


of its customers, or will in other words 
during the twenty-six weeksof the Fair 
bring to Chicago free of all expense no less 
than two hundred and sixty of its custom- 
ers, allowing each to bring with him as many 
of his family as can make themselves com- 
fortable ina single sleeping room. This is 
but one of a thousand devices by which Chi- 
cago and Chicago’s people are preparing to 
play host this summer in true Chicago 
fashion. 

The thoroughness of preparation is not, 
however, confined to arrangements for lodg- 
ings and transportation. Within the Fair 
itself, where of course visitors will spend 
most of their time, provision has been made 
for feeding the multitude on a scale never be- 
fore dreamed of. Every building will have its 
restaurants, cafés, lunch counters, or dining 
rooms, and these will be planned on the 
same lavish scale as the big buildings them- 
selves. 

Lastly and perhaps most necessary of all 
for the welfare of visitors, the precautions 
taken by the police in anticipation of the ad- 
vent of an army of the light-fingered frater- 
nity are simply perfection. The most ex- 
pert thief-catcher Chicago ever possessed has 
already been secured by the Exposition man- 
agement to have charge of the gates of the 
Fair. Many of the gaudily clad Columbian 
guards whom the public regard as World’s 
Fair soldiers are experienced detectives, ca- 
pable of ‘‘spotting”’ a crook among a hun- 
dred. Every capital inthe world will be 
asked to furnish some of its most experi- 
enced police officers, so that the criminal of 
France, Englaud, Germany, or Russia will 
be as closely under scrutiny as the plain 
Chicago “‘crook.”” The city has already be- 
gun the system of espionage upon persons of 
doubtful character which will be maintained 
to the end of the Exposition. 

In brief it may truly be said that Chicago 
will be ready when the Fair opens to do her 
duty by her guests in a manner equal to that 
in which she has acted to the nation since 
the honor of being hostess to the world was 
secured her. The World’s Fair will be a suc- 
cess if it remains with Chicago to make it 
such, and when it shall have passed into his- 
tory, it will not lose any of its luster by rea- 
son of being known largely as the Chicago 
World’s Fair. 











ORGANIZED LABOR AND THE LAW. 


BY EDWARD ARDEN. 


VERY democratic government guaran- 
EK tees to its citizens the right to “‘life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” Along with this right goes that of 
protection to property in whatever hands it 
may be, or under whatever conditions it may 
exist, providing it be legally and rightfully 
held. The property of the capitalist lies in 
those tenable resources which may or may 
not be reserved for productive purposes, and 
which, in the main, are capable of being 
taxed. The property of the workingman is 
his ability to labor. The labor of the work- 
ingman is his capital, his stock in trade, 
which remains productive during his period 
of efficiency and becomes remunerative 
chiefly during his permanency of employ- 
ment. It was for the protection of the capi- 
talof labor that workingmen were first or- 
ganized. That this object has been partly 
achieved there is abundant evidence. Since 
the organization of the first trade union in 
the United States in 1806 there has been a 
steady growth in labor organizations at- 
tended, particularly since the close of the 
Civil War, by an increasing number of 
strikes, lockouts, and settlements by arbitra- 
tion. 

In strikes are centered the power of organ- 
ized labor. They have come tobe recognized 
as the final and in many instances the most 
effective way in which to repress the en- 
croachments of capital in the field of labor. 
Strikes are the power by which organized 
labor enforces its decisions ultimately and 
they involve every principle which is vital to 
the interest of the workingman. Strikes are 
imminent solong as there is any organiza- 
tion of wage-earners. They represent the 
right of every man to protect the labor which 
is his only capital, and they are a power, forthe 
withdrawal of the forces of labor from pro- 
duction would put an end toall business 
if carried to an extreme point. This 
power if exercised to its fullest extent 
would react against those who use it and la- 
bor would fare much worse than capital. Idle 
labor is worth nothing while idle capital 
though unproductive is capable of maintain- 
ing those who hold it until the far distant 


day when it shall become exhausted. Strikes 
are efficient only as they approach a 
middle ground for the settlement of differen- 
ces, and when they are conducted in a peace- 
ful spirit. 

It isthe right of labor to strike, but the 
paramount duty of every man called out isto 
see to it that his conduct is within the 
bounds of law and order. Strikes are or- 
dered and conducted by the executives of 
labor organizations, by the concerted action 
of chosen representatives, or by a majority of 
the organizations’ membership. In any case 
the responsibility lies directly with those or- 
dering the strike. Labor cannot be respon- 
sible for the peaceful negotiations pending 
the settlement of a dispute and at the same 
time disclaim all responsibility for acts of 
disorder or violence committed by the strikers. 
Every reform, if it be a lasting one, must 
have the support of public sentiment, and 
this support cannot be gained by resort to 
violence or even a slight disregard of the law 
of theland. If organized labor is to stand 
for labor in one thing it must necessarily 
stand for itin all. The justice of the end in 
view and the rights of every workingman 
under a democratic government make it the 
duty of labor to restrict the power of execu- 
tive officers and to make all disobedience to 
law on the part of labor in an industrial dis- 
pute an act approaching treason to labor it- 
self, 

Many union men have said that organized 
labor does not countenance acts of 
violence committed by strikers and that in 
the majority of cases striking unionists are 
peaceable and law-abiding. The history of 
our court proceedings demonstrates very 
clearly the inaccuracy of this statement. 
The advisory committee at Homestead re- 
sisted the authority of the law in many par- 
ticulars, the great body of the strikers fol- 
lowed the example of their leaders and stood 
out with greater vigor against the law from 
time to time during the strike, while a dis- 
trict leader of an influential labor organiza- 
tion has been disgraced in the Pittsburg 
courts for complicity in poisoning nonunion 
workingmen. Nor is this true of Homestead 
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alone. The striking switchmen at Buffalo 
were violent in their abuse of the law, and 
their final repudiation of their leader in that 
strike was but the common result of an ill- 
advised policy. Itis the exception when a 
great strike does not involve on the part of 
the union participants some acts of violence 
or other aggravation of the law and there is 
an abundance of fact to support the thesis. 

There are many industrial disputes, to be 
sure, which are in no way heard of outside 
those immediately concerned, but it is true 
also that the culmination of differences per- 
taining to the employment of labor is found 
in every occurring strike, and that labor of 
whatever kind is interested in every strike of 
greater or less proportions in so far as it may 
influence the general cause. 

In spite’ of the fact that labor and 
capital are dependent upon each other 
and that production is better facilitated and 
carried on in every case where these two 
elements sustain a reciprocal relation, the 
history of the labor movement is one of open 
conflict between these two chiefly productive 
forces. For a quarter of a century organized 
labor has been pursuing a policy which has 
periodically provoked the interference of the 
state and federal governments, not alone in 
behalf of labor, but in the protection of citi- 
zens and the maintenance of the public 
safety. Labor has gained much in the enact- 
ment of legislation favorable to its cause. 
This is not, however, entirely due to the con- 
duct of labor. The beginning and continu- 
ance of agitation relating to the subject is 
mainly owing to the influence of labor or- 
ganizations but the public generally and the 
state and federal legislatures have not been 
slow to see the necessity for new laws from 
time to time which should have application 
to the constantly improving industries of the 
country. Much of the beneficial legislation 
bearing on the condition of labor has been 
inspired by the march of history and the 
accompanying development of our institu- 
tions. 

Evidences of the wholesome legislation en- 
acted in the United States within twenty-five 
years are found in those statutes which now 
prevail in many states of the Union restrict- 
ing the employment of child and convict la- 
bor ; regulating the sanitary condition of fac- 
tories ; and providing for the safety of em- 
ployees engaged in mining and similar 
industries ; legalizing the vaison d’étre of 
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labor organizations, generally by incorpora- 
tion or otherwise ; calling for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of labor bureaus, and 
providing for the legal arbitration, although 
in a loose way, of industrial disputes. 

The most important measures affecting the 
condition of labor have regulated the length 
of the working hours. In 1840 President 
Van Buren established the ten-hour system 
for all employees in the navy yards of the 
government, and following this precedent 
came the enactment of a general law in 1868, 
during the administration of President John- 
son, making eight hours the limit of a day’s 
work for employees of the government. Fol- 
lowing the period of the Civil War there was 
a renewal of interest in the agitation relating 
to the hours of labor. The adoption of a ten- 
hour working day came about gradually ina 
very large proportion of the business enter- 
prises of the country. This advancement is 
the more notable and important when it is 
remembered that in many millsand factories, 
particularly in New England and the East, an 
employee was compelled to work from ten to 
twenty hours each day. 

While it is true, as I have before stated, 
that the demands made by labor organiza- 
tions influenced the making of new laws and 
the adoption of new customs by employers in 
deference to public sentiment, it is just as 
certain that the public good and the univer- 
sal desire among the people for justice in all 
things operated to bring about a reform in 
the hours of labor. The result is that to-day 
all laborers, workmen, and mechanics em- 
ployed by the United States government 
work but eight hours each day. In Wyo- 
ming and New Mexico the eight-hour day is 
for the miner alone, while in Idaho, Kansas, 
and California it applies to those employed 
by the state or municipality, or by persons 
contracting for state work. In Nebraska, 
Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, New York, and 
Wisconsin eight hours is the limit of a day’s 
work for all mechanics, servants, and labor- 
ers, except those engaged in farm and do- 
mestic labor. Railway employees are per- 
mitted by law twenty hours of consecutive 
service in Minnesota, eighteen in Colorado, 
and ten in Ohio. The lengthofa day’s labor 
for employees of street railway companies is 
twelve hours in California and Pennsylvania. 
Less definite eight-hour laws than the fore- 
going are those enacted in Connecticut,Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin, in which 
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states eight hours constitute a lawful day’s 
work in the absence of any agreement to the 
contrary. Although these laws are but a 
small part of those passed in this country 
they are among the most important in so far 
as they have been beneficial in their results 
to organized labor. ; 

But the question as to the wisdom of the 
policy of labor does not hinge altogether on 
these results, however beneficial they may be. 
The fact is that each stage in the develop- 
ment of this policy has been attended by out- 
breaks against the law of the land notwith- 
standing the fact that the constitution of 
nearly every labor society deplores strikes and 
commends them only in cases of last resort. 
It is an open question whether or not the 
sympathies of the public have not been and 
are to-day being gradually forfeited by the 
attitude assumed by organized labor openly 
defiant in many cases of any law except that of 
its own making. I am surethat statistics sup- 
port the thesis that in the average dispute 
terminating in a strike, labor, in the main, 
gains something by actual increase in wages. 
I am equally sure, no matter how the parties 
directly concerned in strikes may fare in the 
end, that it is true, and notably so, that the 
public suffers loss in a greater or less 
degree. 

Strikes have given rise to many abuses of 
the public confidence. Yet there are some 
economists whoattempt to lessen the responsi- 
bilities of labor by comparing the boycott of 
labor with the blacklist of capital, or the 
burning of freight cars and derailment of 
trains during the progress of a strike with 
the cutting of telegraph wires by rival com- 
panies in the business, all of which have oc- 
curred. The boycott has been rendered an in- 
effective weapon in the hands of labor in 
nineteen states of the Union and as many 
states could restrict the use of the blacklist by 
the largecorporations who use it chiefly, with- 
out doing either the corporations or the public 
an injustice. The disobedience of law by la- 
bor is not made justifiable by like conduct on 
the part of capital. If anything, the additional 
fact increases the responsibility of the state, 
in the suppression of any misdemeanor no 
matter by whom committed. It is too often 
the case that strikes ordered as a last resort 
are, during their progress, accompanied by 
violence in one form or another. The pres- 
ence of the state militia of New York and 
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summer was made necessary by the belligerent 
attitude of the strikers and the end in 
both cases proved the wisdom of the course 
pursued by those in authority. 

Strikes of this aggravated type, and they 
are more frequent than formerly, are a real 
detriment to the cause of labor. They many 
times entail the greatest suffering and retard 
the progress of a great cause. On Thanks- 
giving day, following but a few days upon 
the end of the Homestead strike, nearly two 
thousand men wereidle and without prospects 
of immediate employment, and on Christmas 
there were few homes of those same men 
which did not contain the horrors of starva- 
tion and cold. 

In the annals of strikes, Homestead will 
mark an epoch of no little importance. 
Throughout the conflict capital was subjected 
to great loss and inconvenience while on the 
other hand labor fared much worse and went 
begging. The conditions of business do not 
affect labor and capital alike. The Carnegie 
company easily sustained the losses occa- 
sioned by the revolt of the Homestead work- 
ingmen and emerged from the.conflict barely 
little more than inconvenienced for the time 
wasted. During the progress of the strike 
the savings of labor were spent and when 
hostilities ceased, and the strike was declared 
at an end, labor found itself without means 
for earning bread, with its organization badly 
shattered, and the defense of its leaders in 
the courts demanding largesums. Labor was 
almost crushed and the reality of the situa- 
tion was increased by a fierce winter and hun- 
gry and poorly clad families, The Homestead 
men fought, as they thought, to protect a 
great cause ; the Carnegie company put forth 
all possible efforts in maintaining what they 
considered their rights in the premises. The 
outcome was not atriumph for capital, neither 
was it a signal defeat for labor. 

The result of the strike however and the 
revelations made in the courts during the few 
months past justify undeniably the assertion 
that organized labor sustained a serious in- 
jury made so by the pursuit of itsown mis- 
taken methods. The recent annual session 
of the American Federation of Labor, having 
a membership of nearly 700,000, following so 
closely upon the labor disturbances of the past 
few months, was remarkable for the new at- 
titude assumed by that organization relating 
to labor disputes. A resolution was adopted 
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contained the provision that ‘‘as the strike 
and boycott had failed as weapons of organ- 
ized labor, a campaign of education should 
be inaugurated by the federation and th¢ 
power of the ballot should be arrayed in th 
struggle for union supremacy.’’ This res 
lution amounts to a confession of weakness 
in the policy pursued by organized labor dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years and more than 
this, it is an evidence of conservatism which 
augurs well for the future. When organized 
labor is made so democratic that the ordering 
of strikes will be the result of concerted action 
in every instance instead of the personal de- 
mand of misguided leaders and when resort 
to violence is made a crime against labor as 
it is against the state, then will a long step 
have been taken in the re-enlistment of the 
sympathies of the public in behalf of labor. 
It is the right of labor to organize to what- 
ever extent it may see fit and in the light of 
the concentration of capital and the tenden- 
cy of the times toward the centralization of 
power and working force in all industrial pur- 
suits, it is the duty of labor to adopt means 
by which it may guard its rights and further 
its interests. This means is surely the better 
and means more general organization of labor 
in every field of industrial action. 
Mr. Powderly in a recent address before the 
Knights of Labor, of which organization he 
is the executive head, declared that the cause 
of labor needed to be sustained by an organ- 
ization made up ofall trades. Mr. Powderly 
expressed the belief, as but few other labor 
leaders have done, that the large number of la- 
bor organizations now existing, representing 
so many branches and trades, will gradually 
weaken organized labor and ultimately con- 
tribute to its dissolution. The tremendous 
advantage which would result from a com- 
plete federation of laborsuch as Mr. Powderly 
proposes, is obvious, but it is important to 
note that neither the Knights of Labor nor 
any other single organization has up to this 
time done more than point out the need for 
organization on such a grand scale. If 
it is an opportunity which labor is seeking it 
can find none better than the one which this 
proposition implies. Thestep from the mak- 
ing of such an organization to its incorpora- 
tion would be far more definite than imagi- 
nary. By the exercise of corporate and other 
like powers the success of labor would de- 
pend largely on its manipulation of the com- 
modity which it would then control as much 


in reality as it assumes tocontrol at the pres- 
ent time. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the 
monopoly and greed of capital can be success- 
fully opposed by selfishness or greed on the 
part of labor. Organized labor as it now is 
has the right to demand and insure to its 
membership fair and equal treatment, in so 
far as it may be obtained, but it has not the 
right to a monopoly of labor. Less than one 
half the product of the labor market in the 
United States is supplied by organized labor 
and when unions presume to control the 
whole market they overstep the mark and do 
their cause injustice. The right of trade 
unions to a monopoly of the labor which is 
represented in their membership cannot be 
questioned providing that membership may 
so elect, but there is no right or justice in- 
volved in the attempt on the part of any labor 
organization to coerce or intimidate nonunion 
workingmen who are willing to work even 
under extraordinary conditions. Instances 
of the worst sort of intimidation are fresh to- 
day in the public mind and notwithstanding 
the prevalence of a strong sentiment against 
‘*scab labor’’ it is a fact that intimidation or 
expressions of violence in this respect are 
plainly regarded as an interference with the 
rights of citizens. It is more than this. It 
is an attempt on the part of a minority rep- 
resentation of the labor of the country to de- 
termine the place which all labor shall oc- 
cupy in industrial affairs. 

The extension of labor organization into 
every field of industrial action and a combined 
membership including all trades and occupa- 
tions, covering the whole area of industrial 
enterprise, would increase the efficiency of la- 
bor and give to the cause a stability such as 
it could not otherwise obtain. It is the right 
of labor to expect the enactment of laws pro- 
tecting the capital of labor just as the capital 
of corporations is protected, and the demand 
for further and more definite legislation is 
based on the right of the workingman to per- 
manency of employment, during his period 
of efficiency. With all violence, disorder, 
and intimidation eliminated from the code 
governing strikes and lockouts, be it written 
or unwritten, the era of Pinkertonism will 
have passed without having been reduced by 
the law of extermination, and the way will 
open for the better and more peaceful settle- 
ment of industrial disputes. If labor would 
protect its rights and fulfil its duties as evi- 
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denced by the march of history it will organ- 
ize everywhere and prune itself of those pro- 
visions of its unwritten law which a wise pub- 
lic sentiment does not countenance. An in- 
telligent use of the ballot and conservative 
and determined action on the part of labor 
and a wise use of its power will make arbitra- 
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tion and conciliation a necessity and a fact. 
‘* Progress begins with minority. It is com- 
pleted by persuading the majority.” Let 
persuasion extend beyond the pale of Union- 
ism and in the achievement of Industrial De- 
mocracy will the rights of labor be guaran- 
teed and the duties of labor fulfilled. 


GREEKS.* 


BY PROFESSOR A. B. HYDE, D. D. 
Of the University of Denver, 


HE religious system of Greece, like its 
art and philosophy, transcends all 
that man has elsewhere achieved. 
Go from it in what direction we will, except 
toward Israel, we are conscious of descent and 
degradation. Thereligions of Egypt, Assyr- 
ia, and Rome were coarse and cruel, as were 
those of Britain and the dark nations, while 
that of Greece was beautiful. It inspires 
poetry and art ; it lives in the world’s best 
literature. The outlines of this religion are 
not difficult to trace. One’s chief perplexity 
comes from the changes and complications 
made by poets whose lively imaginations 
wrought actively upon the simple material of 
earlier times. 

The Homeric System. This poet, first in 
date and quality of all Greek authors, gathers 
up, edits, and adorns the religious thinkings of 
previous unrecorded ages and thus makes 
himself the authority for all following times. 
The gods thereafter are his gods ; he gives 
the Hellenic system as already constructed. 
Olympus, rising from the sea in Thessaly, 
colossal and majestic, forest-clad and snow- 
crowned, was the noblest mountain known to 
the Greeks. On this dwell in a family the 
chief Homeric gods. At their head is Zeus, 
‘* father of gods and king of man,’’ at the 
shaking of whose ambrosial locks the whole 
great mountain trembles. These gods are 
human in form, only more beautiful and 
kingly than men, as well as more strong 
and vigorous. They are not omnipresent but 
they move with lightning speed. They have 
far-reaching vision and their ears catch 
promptly the remotest prayer. Nor are they 
omniscient, though Zeus from his cloud- 
wrapped throne sees all human doings. 
Homer’s deities have all our mortal needs ; 
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food, drink, and sleep they must have though 
from these they can long abstain. Ambrosia 
(immortalizing) and nectar (nondestructive), 
substances purely imaginary, they eat and 
drink. Their clothing is tasteful (nudity 
is a device of later art); they have birth and 
growth rapidly enough, for Hermes plays the 
lyre in the afternoon of his birthday. They 
are liable to wounds, to pain and grief, but on 
the whole are happy, ever young and fair, free 
of diseaseand death. In morals they are above 
men, shunning evil and punishing humansin, 
but holy they are not, for they give way to 
eviltempers and do things cruel and immoral. 

Neither are they omnipotent (though any 
one of them, unhindered by others, can con- 
trol the course of nature) and Zeus himself, 
though ruler of the universe, is subject to the 
Fates. Like leisurely mortals, they beguile 
theirtime with pleasures, with banquetsin the 
palace on Olympus, with listening to Apollo’s 
lyre and the songs of the Muses, with dis- 
cussion of human affairs, and sometimes with 
lively quarrels. 

The Origin of the Gods. Uife without a be- 
ginning was no problem set to Homer. His dei- 
ties are already in full development. Hesiod, 
who wrote later, with other poets and myth- 
makers (story-framers) had with dim outline 
and changeful items, a scheme about as fol- 
lows : Chaos, first of all things, bore (unfath- 
ered) Gaia (Earth), then Tartarus (the Un- 
derworld), and Eros (all-energizing, all- 
grasping Love). From Gaia, too, sprang 
Pontus (the Sea) and Uranus (the Sky), and 
from Gaia by Uranus came twelve Titans, 
three Cyclopes, and three Hundred-Handed 
Ones and these are the various Forces of 
Nature. From Pontus and Gaiacame sea gods 
(personifying currents and the like), Iris (the 
Rainbow), and Harpies (the Stormwinds). 
Still another generation were Nymphs of seas. 
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and streams, of woods, vales, and moun- 
tains. Cronos(Time), sonof Uranus, chained 
his father and seized the world-sovereignty 
but was in turn overthrown by Zeus (the 
Day), who struggled tosupreme dominion. 
Zeus had fierce conflicts with the Titans, who 
among the mountains of Thessaly piled Ossa 
upon Pelion to reach the top of Olympus, but 
Zeus conquered and his dominion became 
the fixed order of the World. In the Vatican 
is a bust of Cronos and at Naples a cameo of 
Zeus subduing the Titans. 

The Ten Gods of Olympus.—The Greeks 
were Aryans by race, and in Sanskrit, the 
Aryan tongue nearest the Greek, one finds a 
clue to some of the names of Grecian deities. 
Of the gods superior the first is 

Zeus (Day, Upper Sky). 

Like the day in nature, he has the noblest 
place. He controls the weather and gives 
life with its blessings. He maintains order 
in states, presides in councils, sets up and 
puts down rulers. Oaths and treaties, boun- 
daries and the welfare of families are under 
his care and he specially guards the poor and 
the stranger. Herevealed his will in dreams, 
in the voice and flight of birds, in thunder 
and lightning, and at Dodona by the rustling 
of a sacred oak. His chief shrine was at 
Olympia in the Peloponnesus, far from the 
mountain of his abode, where for a thousand 
years the Olympic games were held in his 
honor. There was his statue, seventh wonder 
of the world, made of wood plated with gold 
and ivory and forty feet in height. After 
eight hundred years it was destroyed by fire 
but we have it on coins and its ‘‘ majestic 
sweetness’’ has never been excelled by art. 
The oak and the eagle were sacred to Zeus. 

HERA (Mistress—The Atmosphere). 

Being daughter of Cronos, she was sister of 
Zeus and became his wife also. Being thus 
Queen of Heaven, she shared the power of 
Zeus and he found her often jealous and con- 
tentious. Sheisa graciousand kindly guard- 
ian to her own sex, pure and lofty of charac- 
ter. The marriage-bond, the safety of child- 
birth, and the care of children were her special 
charge. She hada temple at Olympia but 
Argos was her favorite city and at her temple 
near Argos was her most celebrated statue, 
made like that of Zeus at Olympia and little 
inferior. To Hera were sacred the pome- 
granate and the peacock. 

ATHENE (7he Dawn). 
She springs from the brow of Zeus, 
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equipped with shield and spear and chanting 
a world-stirring song. From the btfain of her 
sovereign sire, she becomes goddess of wis- 
dom and her fresh morning energy is every- 
where felt. She cares for states ; she heartens 
armies and inspiresindustry. The use of the 
horse, the building of ships and chariots, the 
invention of the plow, the rake, the loom, 
most of things promoting the welfare of man- 
kind, areascribedto her. Noother deity shed 
upon human life blessings so wide and ef- 
fectual. Zeus decreed the sovereignty of At- 
tica to the deity who should give the land the 
greatest gift. Athene produced on the Acrop- 
olis the olive-tree (still the best thing in At- 
tica) and the land was hers ! She gave Athens 
its name and the Parthenon, her temple on 
the Acropolis, was the finest building on 
earth and is beautifulin ruins. Here was her 
bronze statue as a warrior, with spearhead 
seventy-five feet high and in the Parthenon 
one of thirty-nine feet, like that of Zeus at 
Olympia. The Parthenon became the Christian 
Church of Holy Wisdom. To Athene were 
sacred the serpent, the owl, and the cock, 
companions of the Dawn, symbols of wisdom, 
meditation, and morning energy. Of all the 
deities she was the most fascinating, spiritual, 
and inspiring. 
APOLLo ( 7he Sun). 

Born of Zeus and Leto, he represents what- 
ever may be attributed tothe Sunbeams. Leto 
is Darkness and on the island of Delos gave 
birth to Apollo. As the sun drives away 
darkness, so Apollo drives away disease and 
all powers of evil; but, like excessive sun- 
shine, he can bring pestilence. He protects 
streets and houses and soothes all suffering 
and remorse. With this last is connected his 
skillin music. With his lyre he leads the 
Muses in song and musicians are counted his 
children. Prophecy was his specialty and his 
shrine at Delphi was the most famous of ora- 
cles. Its wealth from offerings was at one 
time ten millions of dollars and inquirers from 
distant lands there sought counsel. The 
oracle was closed by Constantine after long 
centuries of operation. Apollo had a great 
temple at Delos. To him belonged the bow 
and quiver, the lyre andthelaurel crown, with 
the wolf, the swan, the dolphin. His statue 
in the Belvedere of the Vatican isa wonder 
of manly beauty. 

ARTEMIS (7he Moon). 

Twin-sisterof Apollo, she has his attributes 
in a milder form and is not to be confounded 
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with the Asiatic Diana of the Ephesians. She 
delights in hunting and in bathingthereafter 
with her nymphs in some pure mountain 
stream. She was the protectress of young 
girls until at marriage she gave them to 
Hera. Niobe (the Snow) boasted the num- 
ber and beauty of her children. Apollo and 
Diana slew them (as beams of sun and 
moon melt snow) and Niobe became the 
image of grief. The deer and wild boar were 
her emblems. Her best (ancient) statue is in 
the Louvre at Paris but it is not equal to that 
of Apollo. ; 
Ares (7he Stormy Sky). 

He represents the rough and cruel side of 
war, as Athene represents its order, disposal, 
and chivalry. He is not her equal on the 
field, though strong and the fleetest among 
the gods. Fear and Terror are his servants. 
He had little worship among the Greeks. 
Having slain a son of Poseidon, a court was 
held for his trial on the eminence at Athens 
afterwards known as the Areopagus (Mars’ 
Hill). The wolf and the horse were his favor- 
ite animals. There is at Rome a Greek 
statue of him as resting after battle in gentle- 
ness and calm. 

APHRODITE (7he Foam-born). 

She sprang from the foam of the sea near 
Cyprus and is often called the Cyprian god- 
dess. She was patroness of beauty and sex- 
ual love, standing for the productive forces of 
nature. Her range of action was very wide. 
As goddess of spring, she connects with the 
myth of Adonis. None can resist her beauty 
and her pleasant arts. Her charms lead to 
endless amours and she becomes the wife 
and ruler of even grim Hephaistos. The 
dove and the rose were her favorite emblems. 
Her statue of Medicis is of marvelous beauty 
but that of Milo, purely Greek, is the noblest 
female presence ever executed by art. 

Hermes (7he Greyhound, The Rain). 

He was born at Cyllenein Arcadia, ‘‘ where 
blackbirds are white.’”? At four hours from 
birth he put strings across a tortoise shell 
and formed the lyreand began tosing. Apollo 
gave him for the lyre fifty bullocks and so be- 
came the musician, giving him also the magic 
wand which Hermes always bears. These 
two sons of Zeus, sun and rain, are congenial 
and alwaysin harmony. Hermes, asa per- 


son, represents practical wisdom. He takes 
charge of all business and trade and for this 
the sharp Greeks honored him. Even thieves 
claimed him as patron and prayed to him. 
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He is the inventor of speech, literature, in- 
terpretation (hermeneutics) and trains the 
young in letters, gymnastics, and eloquence. 
He guides to their final home all departed 
souls. Zeus makes him herald and messen- 
ger, and to him, as such, men prayed for 
pleasant dreams. He has wingson his feet 
and head or cap and usually a staff and purse. 
A fine statue of Hermes is in the Capitol Mu- 
seum at Rome, but his statue at Olympia is 
the best remnant of Grecian art. 
HEPHAISTOS (Five). 

He was son of Zeus and Hera but in a fam- 
ily quarrel Zeus hurled him from Olympus 
and he was lamed by the fall. To him is re- 
ferred all that fire does; the phenomena of 
volcanoes and chiefly the working of metals. 
He had his shop under Aitna; he built him. 
self a palace of brass on Olympus with a 
*‘studio” for private work, having twenty 
pairs of self-acting bellows. He then built 
homes for the gods with self-setting tables ; 
also two golden maidens, speaking and mov- 
ing, to help him walk. At Athens he was 
honored with the torch-race, runners bearing 
torches from Colonus to the Agora, two 
miles, the first comer with a blaze receiving 
the prize. His symbols are smithing tools. 

Hest1A (7he Hearth). 

This later name in the catalogue represents 
domestic life. At her altar in the house the 
father sacrificed. From her public altar col- 
onists carried fire to their new homes and 
thus was kept the kinship with the mother- 
state. Hestia wasthus the divinity ofthe home 
and of the state, her altar at the Prytaneum 
(statehouse) being ever warm, and at Delphi, 
as the center of the Greek race, she had an 
altar always burning. She had no separate 
temple. A cup anda scepter were her em- 
blems. 

These Olympic gods had chief control of hu- 
man affairs. Others were recognized as sec- 
ondary and supplementary. 

Eros (Love). 

Son of Ares and Aphrodite, a boy of won- 
drous beauty who with a golden bow shoots 
secret arrows that work in the heart the 
pangs of love. Noteven Zeus can resist him. 

THE Muses (Fountains). 

These were daughters of Zeus, singing 
to Apollo’s lyre heart-gladdening strains. 
Their home was in Pieria, a region rich in 
brooks that babble forever. Other places, as 
Castalia, a fountain near Delphi, were dear 
tothem. They were nine, all singers, but a 
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special branch of art was afterwards assigned 
toeach. They are still, as by Homer, called 
to the poet’s aid. 

To these may be added the three Graces, 
givers of life’s gladness and beauty ; Themis 
(Wisdom) and the Seasons ; Iris (the Rain- 
bow), Hebe (Blooming Youth)—a catalogue 
long, too long. There are still other classes. 

PosEIpon ( Water-Ruler). 

He was a younger brother of Zeus and to 
him came the rule of the sea and ofall streams. 
His palace was at the bottom of the seaand he 
was the patron of all “‘who go down to the 
sea in ships, who do business in the great 
waters.”” His part in the affairs of the sea- 
loving Greeks was immense and he had tem- 
ples on islands and headlands, in harbors and 
centers of commerce. The rolling and bound- 
ing of his waves suggested that he created the 
horse and their foam was like the mane; he 
thus became patron of horse races. His sym- 
bol is a three-tined spear. NEREUS was a 
sea god under Poseidon, and the Nereids were 
his daughters. One of these, AMPHITRITE, 
became wife of Poseidon. 

Of gods terrestrial, DEMETER (Mother 
Earth) was giver of bread-grain. Her chief 
worship was at Eleusis where is the Thra- 
cian plain that bore the first wheat. The 
Eleusinian mysteries were a part of her wor- 
ship. A wheat-sheaf was her emblem. 

DIONYSOS. 

This son of Zeus was giver of the vine and 
of all fruits. Greece is wonderful in fruit- 
bearing and the grape is its amplest product. 
No god was so joyously adored. At Athens 
he had four yearly festivals and he was 
extolled wherever the Greeks cultivated the 
vine. He was credited with civilizing men 
and softening their manners, but wine was 
always wine and his festivals were often wild 
and furious revels. 

PAN. 

This god of shepherds was half human and 
half goat and because his worship was stub- 
bornest in yielding to Christianity, his form 
was used to embody Satan. Sudden alarms 
(panics) were attributed tohim. He was fond 
of music and led the dances of the nymphs. 

THE LOWER WORLD. 

The dead were by Homer assigned to a tri- 
bunal of three judges, Minos, Aiacus, and 
Rhadamanthus. Thoseapproved went to the 
Elysian Fields for endless happiness, the 
wicked went to Tartarus for endless pain, and 
the indifferent, to the Asphodel Meadows for a 


dull, joylessexistence. Of all this region the 
ruler was HADES (The Unseen). He was not 
worshiped ; to the Greeks he was grim and 
terrible, robber of light and joy from men. 
Yet as dark earth feeds plants and holds 
mines, so Hades was counted giver of wealth. 
His queen, Persephone, was also reckoned as 
the sender of the bloom and verdure of spring 
and hence was suggestive of life immortal 
after death. 
THE ERINVES (Furies). 

They lived in Hades’ world and their office 
was to pursue with tireless vengeance out- 
rageous criminals, a duty afterwards given 
to Nemesis, goddess of retribution. 

Morrat (7he Fates). 

These were three sisters, stern daughters of 
the Night, who at every man’s birth deter- 
mined his fate. Clothe held a spindle with 
flax, Lachesis spun the threads, and Atropos 
held the shears. So they controlled the be- 
ginning, the progress, and the end of every 
mortal life. 

To the deities thus specially set forth must 
be added Nymphs and Satyrs innumerable. 
These filled every grove, hill, and shore, 
gay, harmless, and beautiful, human in form 
but immortal. The Greek imagination ab- 
horred a vacuum and gave to airy nothing a 
habitation anda name. A description of all 
these would be of little profit. 

THE HEROES. 

Each Greek community claimed some 
founder more than human ; ‘‘ men of renown,” 
whose shadowy outline was kept in myth 
and tradition. Forces of nature were often 
personified as above human and below divine 
and thus was framed the intermediate class of 
Demigods. 

HERACLES was the greatest of these and 
his name is to-day the most widely known 
in ancient and modern literature. At eighteen 
he chose a life of virtue, though of toil and 
hardship. He performed twelve special 1la- 
bors but there is no end to the list of his ex- 
ploits in promoting men’s welfare. For his 
kind and noble deeds he at death was made a 
full god. His chief worship was at Marathon 
but he was honored at every gymnasium and 
the fourth of every month was his holiday. 
Strong, generous, and patient, he is a goodly 
fellow. 

THESEvS, the Athenian Hero, with no lack 
of other deeds framed the Athenian state and 
slew the minotaur in Crete, a monster to 
which Athens had to send as yearly victims 
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seven boys and seven girls. His holiday was 
the eighth of every month and his temple is 
now the best preserved in Athens. It became 
the Church of St. George, who, like Theseus, 
was slayer of monsters. 

MANKIND. 

The legend tells that Prometheus, son of 
Iapetus, a Titan, made men of clay and 
animated them with fire from Olympus. Zeus 
punished Prometheus but left men to enjoy 
what he had done for them. Then Hephais- 
tos made a beautiful woman, on whom each 
god bestoweda gift. She, Pandora, became 
the wife of Epimetheus, brother of Prome- 
theus, who had a jar that none might open. 
Pandora opened it and out came all mortal 
woes and spread through the earth. Hope 
alone remained behind. Man’s first con- 
dition was the Golden Age. Then came a 
Silveranda Bronze. In the Bronze Age Zeus 
destroyed by a flood all men but Deucalion 
and Pyrrha his wife, from whom came our 
later race. 

Thus we have the divine and half-divine 
persons the sum of whose worship formed the 
Religion of the Greeks. It was the purest, 
brightest, and most inspiring ever devised 
by man. “ The lively Grecian, in a land of 
hills and streams and sounding groves, could 
find fit resting-place for every god.’’ To 
these Greek deities were added many from 
other lands, until at Athens “‘ it was easier to 
find a god thana man.’’ Every poet added 
to the divine persons some quality or func- 
tion. 

Of all rituals the most impressive was that 
of Athene. From the east end of the Parthenon 
the priest watched for the dawn and when the 
first gray light appeared, he kindled the altar 
and began the sacrificial hymn. At sunrise 
the ritual was finished. 

The Greek was priest in his own house and 
there sacrificed to the god that he had chosen 
as his guardian, and as emergency required, 
to other gods and heroes, in behalf of his 
family and fortunes. At Athens, there were 
few days without public sacrifices and proces- 
sions in honor of some deity, and no Chris- 
tian land has ever been so lavish of time, 
money, and effort in worship, as was the aver- 
age Greek community. No human sacrifice 
tainted a Greek altar ; all was clean, reverent, 
and tuneful, and the various rituals called 
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out beauty and strength of mind and body. 
A Greek family from its early service to 
Athene until its evening worship of Hestia, 
was in contact with some divine guardian. 
The house, the garden, the shop, all resorts 
were thus frequented. At Athens three hun- 
dred and fifty gods were named and still one 
altar was ‘‘ to the unknown god.”’ 

THE WEAKNESS OF GREEK RELIGION. 
Charming as it was to the imagination, it 
dealt in phantoms only. It had no moral force. 
Cruelty, falsehood, and passion found in it 
no rebuke beyond what the crudest hu- 
man conscience gives. It gave no comfort 
for life’s woes. It gave no hope of the prog- 
ressof mankind. ‘Life is a piteous thing.”’ 
‘“‘T hate the mystery of the world.” ‘Allis 
laughter, ashes, nothingness.’’ ‘‘All but 
the charms of nature is fearfulness and pain.” 
Such things were said by the devout and 
thoughtful. They counted death ‘‘a grief too 
sad to tell,’’ of which the only comfort is in 
release from sickness and poverty and ‘‘in 
that it never comes twice.’’ 

Thus the Greek religion fruitful in art and 
literature, ‘‘ healed not a passion or a pang 
entailed on human hearts.” The Greeks 
were profoundly melancholy. 

Yet this religion not only stubbornly re- 
sisted Christianity but stamped upon the 
Greek church something of its own character. 
The temples of the gods took the names of 
the saints. The altar, like that of Athene, 
still fumes with incense and lamps in the 
shrines burn the livelong night. In Athens 
are six hundred shrines—there were no more 
when Paul perceived that the men of Athens 
were too superstitious. The charm of the land 
to-day is for the tourist largely in the rem- 
nants and traditions of its heathenism. 

A religion that for a thousand years domi- 
nated the most gifted people in history, which 
affected their art, poetry, and philosophy, 
which has enriched the culture of all follow- 
ing times but which failed in morality, in 
consolation, and assurance of immortal life, 
can in these limitsof space be but briefly out- 
lined. Let it, however, be hoped that some 
who read the outline may be prompted to 
widerand surely remunerative investigation ; 
but a religion of truth, authority, and comfort 
is not of man’s device ; it must be from on 
high. 
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SELECTED BY BISHOP VINCENT. 


(May 7.) 
HAT is the future of the Bible? 
\ \ Here the Bible shall answer for 
itself. Take first the prophets. 
Nothing can be more charming and brilliant 


than the picture the Old Testament seers give 
us of Gospel times. 


‘*Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 
Doth his successive journeys run.” 


‘‘He shall have dominion from sea to sea, 
and from the river to the ends of the earth.” 
‘All flesh shall see the salvation of God.’’ 
‘* All shall know Him, from the least to the 
greatest.’”” ‘‘The knowledge of the Lord 
shall cover the earth, as the waters cover the 
sea.’’? ‘In the last days, saith God, I will 
pour out of My Spirit upon all flesh.” ‘‘ All 
the ends of the earth shall remember and turn 
unto the Lord, and all the kingdoms of the 
nations shall worship before Him.’ ‘‘It 
shall come to pass in the last days that the 
mountain of the Lord’s house shall be estab- 
lished on the top of the mountains, and shall 
be exalted above the hills, and all nations 
shall flow intoit.” ‘And it shall come to 
pass that from one new moon to another, and 
from one Sabbath to another, shall all flesh 
come to worship before Me, saith the Lord.” 
‘“‘He maketh wars to cease unto the end of 
the earth ; He breaketh the bow, and cutteth 
the spear in sunder ; He burneth the chariot 
in the fire.”’ 

With sure and steady footsteps the golden 
ages are coming on, when peace and plenty, 
religion and piety, shall be established in our 
midst. Then the earth shall yield her in- 
crease ; and God, even our own God, shall 
bless us. Then, when the fatherhood of God 
shall be recognized, the grand brotherhood of 
man shall becompleted. All jarring discords 
shall be hushed, envy and jealousy and big- 
otry be left to molder in their quiet sepul- 
chers, and nations shall shake hands across 
the grave of buried enmities. Then shall 
the soldier doff his livery of blood, and police- 
men no longer prowl about our streets. Then 
shall men beat their swords into plowshares, 
and their spears into hooks for pruning vines. 


What has Christ to say about the future of 
His Church and Kingdom? With what Di- 
vine calmness He uttered the words, ‘‘ Heaven 
and earth shall pass away, but My words shall 
not pass away.” ‘“‘AndI, if I belifted up 
from the earth, will draw all men unto Me.”’ 
‘* And other sheep I have, which are not of 
this fold: them alsoI must bring, and they 
shall hear my voice ; and there shall be one 
fold and one Shepherd.”” ‘‘ Many shall come 
from the East and from the West, and shall 
sit down with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob 
in the kingdom of heaven.”’ 

He spoke parables tothe same effect. ‘‘ The 
kingdom of heaven is like to a grain of mus- 
tard seed, which a man took, and sowed in 
his field : which indeed isthe least ofall seeds: 
but when it is grown, it is the greatest among 
herbs, and becometh a tree, so that the birds 
of the air come and lodge in the branches 
thereof.” Then again His parable of the 
leaven. ‘‘The kingdom of heaven is like 
unto leaven, which a woman took, and hid in 
three measures of meal, till the whole was 
leavened.’’ What could be more prophetic of 
the small beginning, and of the growth and in- 
crease of that kingdom He came to establish? 

The apostles all caught the enthusiasm of 
their Master. ‘‘ He must reign,’’ said Paul, 
“till He hath put all enemies under His 
feet.’”” Christ reigns now in the hearts of 
multitudes of loyal subjects. Daniel is es- 
pecially graphic, ‘‘I saw, and behold, one 
like unto the Son of Man came with the clouds 
of heaven, and came to the Ancient of Days, 
and they brought Him near before Him. And 
there was given Him dominion, and glory, 
and a kingdom, that all people, nations, and 
languages should serve him: His dominion 
is an everlasting dominion, which shall not 
pass away, and His kingdom that which shall 
not be destroyed.’’ This was to cheer the 
souls of the faithful during the captivity ; af- 
ter the captivity, another prophet rose to hold 
forth the lamp of hope. ‘‘ Rejoice greatly, O 
daughter of Zion. Shout, O daughter of Je- 
tusalem! Behold, thy King cometh unto 
thee : He is just, and having salvation ; lowly, 
and riding upon an ass.”’ 
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We all know how literally this was fulfilled. 
Again and again is this title given Him by 
His followers. Once at least, without any 
ambiguity, He gave it to Himself. The seer 
of Patmos sees Him with many crowns upon 
His head, ‘‘and upon His vesture, and upon 
His thigh, a name written, KING OF KINGS, 
AND LORD OF LORDS.”’ 


(May 14.) 

Why, the question might be asked, when 
and how, was, and is Christa King? The 
when is answered : directly after His resurrec- 
tion His exaltation began. We have it from 
His own lips. Once just afterthat event, and 
then again sixty-three years after, when He 
said, ‘“‘All power is given unto Me in 
heaven and in earth.’’ Paul speaks of ‘“‘ the 
power that was wrought in Him when 
God raised Him from the dead, and set 
Him at His own right hand in the heav- 
enly places, far above all principality, and 
power, and might, and dominion, and every 
name that is named, not only in this world, 
but also in that which is tocome.’’ Again 
we are told, ‘‘God hath highly exalted Him, 
and given him a name which is above every 
name, that at the name of Jesus every knee 
sholud bow, of things in heaven, and things 
in earth, and things under theearth ; and that 
every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ 
is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.”’ 
Nothing could be more expressive of actual 
present, supreme, and universal dominion 
than that. How impossible that anything 
pertaining toour redemption should fail while 
He is the Captain of our salvation! How in- 
sane and impotent all opposition offered to 
Him and to His truth! 

Why does Jesus Christ reign? Because it 
is His right. A right by Divine appoint- 
ment. ‘‘ Yet have I set My King upon My 
holy hill of Zion.” It was ever God’s 
darling purpose to have a kingdom upon 
earth. This is what He tried to make of the 
descendants of Abraham in times past. A 
theocracy—a God government—was set up. 
Jehovah Himself was the King. The temple 
was His palace ; the priests His courtiers ; the 
tithes were a sort of land tax; the offerings 
were His revenue. God gave them their laws. 
He established their religion. He went out 
with their armies. Of Him they asked coun- 
sel. But the seculartheocracy failed. The peo- 
ple desired a human king, and God punished 
them by giving them what they wished. 
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The next thing was, God resolved to set up 
a spiritual kingdom, and at the head of this 
He placed His Son. The second Psalm isthe 
coronation ode. Daniel as usual is very ex- 
plicit. He says, ‘‘ And in the days of these 
kings shall the God of heaven set up a king- 
dom which shall never be destroyed ; and the 
kingdom shall not be left to other people, 
but it shall break in pieces and consume all 
these kingdoms, and it shall stand forever.’’ 

The idea of a kingdom is complex. It in- 
volves many things, among the rest it is acom- 
bination of forces for aggression and defense. 
The English kingdom is that. And so is the 
kingdom of Christ. ‘‘ He must reign till He 
hath put down all rule and all authority, and 
power.” ‘‘He must reign till He hath put 
all enemies under His feet.’’ J/ust, because so 
said the prophecies that went before on Him. 
Must, because He is the only power capable 
of grappling with evil; and upon the van- 
quishing of evil the fate of all the higher in- 
telligences depends. 

As in St. John’s time, so now, there are 
many antichrists. Every bad man isan anti- 
christ, and there are also antichristian sys- 
tems and institutions ; of these Paganism is 
clearly one. Its gods many and lords many 
are adishonor to the Supreme God, and its 
senseless idolatry is degrading to man. Its 
deities are the embodiments of the worst 
vices native tothe human heart. It is as true 
now as when Paul wrote it; ‘‘ The sacrifices 
they offer, they offer to devils, and not to God.”’ 
Their religion is a compound of lust and 
blood. ‘‘ The dark places of the earth are full 
of the habitations of cruelty.’”” The masses 
of the people in England are degraded because 
they are not religious ; the masses of India 
are still more degraded because they ave re- 
ligious. 

Another enemy to Christ is Judaism. Ju- 
daism hated and rejected and crucified Him, 
and it hates and rejects Him still. Hereis 
a fearful illustration of an apostate Church, 
once high in God’s favor, but so completely 
is its attitude changed that it is now to be 
reckoned among the enemies of God’s Son. 
But the implacable opposition of Israel will 
some day be overcome. The veil shall be 
taken from the heart. ‘‘ They shall look upon 
Him Whom they have pierced,’’ and in their 
deep repentance, ‘‘ They shall mourn for Him 
as one mourneth for his firstborn.’’ And be- 
causeof their repentance God will abundantly 
pardon. ‘As it is written, There shall come 
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out of Zion the Deliverer, and shallturn away 
ungodliness from Jacob”’; ‘‘ for the gifts and 
calling of God are without repentance ”’; ‘‘ and 
so all Israel shall be saved.’’ Not those that 
have perished; but there shall.comea time 
when all the descendants of Abraham shall 
believe in Christ as the Savior, and live in 
the enjoyment of His salvation. And ‘‘if the 
casting away of them was the reconciling of 
the world, what shall the receiving of them 
be, but life from the dead ?”’ 





(May 212.) 

Another antichristian system is Moham- 
medanism. Like Jews and Christians they 
believe in one God. They are not idolaters. 
They scrupulously eschew all pictures and 
images representing God or the saints. If 
they entered some of our Christian churches 
they would denounce us as heathen. But, 
after all, Mohammedanism is in many re- 
spects the opposite of Christianity, and as 
such is an authority and power that must be 
put down. 

Popery is another antichristian system. 
But there is yet another system, if indeed it 
can be called a system, that stands in an at- 
titude of direct hostility to Christ, and that is 
infidelity. There will be nothing said here 
against the determination to abolish shams, 
against the resolution to dig through the sand 
and the clay of second-hand beliefs and to get 
down to the bed rock of eternal truth. No 
better service can be rendered Christ and His 
cause than by doing that. What is here 
meant, is that enmity against God, which 
St. Paul considers the very essence of the 
carnal mind, that umreasoning antipathy 
that induced Voltaire to conclude his let- 
ters with his favorite motto, ‘‘Crush the 
Wretch,’’ meaning the Lord Jesus. Thatisa 
species of insanity as weak as it is wicked. 
In a word, it is Christ’s declared purpose to 
wage unceasing war with sin in all its 
ten thousand forms and phases; ‘‘for this 
purpose the Son of God was manifested, that 
He might destroy the works of the devil.”’ 

But now, what is the weapon He will use in 
this grand contest? The Bible says, the 
Bible, ‘‘the sword of the Spirit, which is the 
word of God.’’ All thought of carnal warfare 
may be instantly dismissed. They are but 
figures of speech, which represent Him as 
gathering His forces for literal battle. The 
Prince of Peace cannot be the author of car- 
nage. He told His mistaken follower to put 
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his sword into its sheath; for, said He, ‘‘ he 
that taketh the sword shall perish by the 
sword.” 

St. John tells us five times over, of the glori- 
fied and risen Christ, that out of His mouth 
proceeded a sharp two-edged sword, and that 
with this He effected the slaughter of the last 
remnant of His enemies. 

Does not the prophet tell us that ‘‘a rod 
shall come forth out of the stem of Jesse,’’ 
and that ‘‘ He shall smite the earth with the 
rod of His mouth, and with the breath of His 
lips shall He slay the wicked ”’ ? 

Does not St. Paul tell us that the Lord shall 
consume with the Spirit of His mouth the 
man of sin, the son of perdition ? 

Are we not told again that ‘‘the word of 
God is quick and powerful ’’—living and ac- 
tive—‘‘sharper than any two-edged sword, 
piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul 
and spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and 
is a discerner of the thoughts and intents of 
the heart’’? 

And this all tells us what the Bible of the 
future hastodo. There is one meaning to 
these Scriptures. The meaning is: the truth 
is mighty and shall prevail. It is the force 
of truth that turns men’s minds and converts. 
their wills and changes their course of action. 
It is light that conquers darkness, and intelli- 
gence that kills ignorance. It is virtue that 
destroys vice. It is faith begotten of the 
truth, that overthrows infidelity. Christ 
kills His enemies by converting them into 
friends. One of the grandest maxims of our 
religion is, ‘‘ Be not overcome of evil, but 
overcome evil with good.’*’ It was thus He 
vanquished Saul of Tarsus, by convincing him 
that He was Jesus, and so converted him into 
His most devoted apostle. 





(May 28.) 

To all appearance Christ’s conquest of the 
world will be gradual and slow—slow as we 
think ; but He who has eternity to work in 
need not make haste. Certainly the victory 
is far from complete as yet. ‘‘ We see not yet 
all things put under Him,”’ but it is pro- 
gressing. The Christian religion is the might- 
jest force in operation in the world to-day. 
It is most likely so, that after the lapse of 
eighteen hundred years, the Apocalypse is 
waiting for an interpreter, yet there are cer- 
tain broad outlines, the significance of which 
we may feel we have not misread. It is the 
prophetic ‘history of the Church of Christ, 
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from the time He left it till He comes again. 
And therefore the whole of it has not yet been 
fulfilled. 

There is no mistaking this ; it foretells of 
conflicts. The huge bestial world-powers 
portrayed there with such singular distinct- 
ness, and yet shrouded in so much mystery, 
are ceaselessly at war with the saints of the 
Most High. At the times of their greatest 
peril they are always delivered, and though 
put to death they experience a resurrection. 
But no sooner has one storm passed away 
than another is seen to gather. The song of 
victory is followed by the clash of weapons and 
the din of war. As of old, we shout up to the 
watchman on his tower, ‘‘ Watchman, what 
of the night?’’ And he speaks down to us, 
‘The night cometh and also the morning.”’ 

It is night yet. Darkness broods over land 
and sea. The night cometh and also the morn- 
ing. Oh, yes, the dawn mustcome! The 
longest, darkest night that ever spread her 
ebon pall over the arctic regions was followed 
bytheday. But at present, and for long, there 
is nothing for it but the Church of Christ 
must work and watch and wait. Her war- 
fare is not yet accomplished, and will not be 
till the final close—even after the millennium, 
which, in whatever light we view it, we are 
all agreed means that Christ will in a special 
manner reign on earth, and reign long. 

If it be sothat we must understand that 
a day, in prophetic language, means an 
ordinary year, then this one thousand 
years of prophetic time must be understood 
to mean three hundred and sixty-five thou- 
sand years of literal time. One thing is 
especially significant of this period—Satan 
will be chained, evil will be under pow- 
erful restraints. To make the least of it, 
the millennium will be a glorious and wide- 
spread revival of religion. All the world will 


be under the influence of a general Pentecost. 
In a blessed sense the kingdoms of this world 
will have become the kingdoms of our God, 
and of His Christ. Society will be in a sur- 
prising measure sanctified. God’s word shall 
have free course and be glorified. They shall 
all be taught of God. 

And yet, after this reign of righteousness, 
after this wonderful development ofthe beauty 
of holiness, and the power of grace,'and the 
suppression of evil, there follows a terrible 
apostasy. Satan will be loosed again; the 
camp of the saints and the city of God will be 
besieged, and from the four quarters of the 
earth hostile armies will gather to battle, the 
number of which is as the sand of the sea. 
But this rebellion will be fought down, and 
the final victory shall be given to Christ and 
His saints. 

Now is this true, or is it a romance—a 
dream? Has Christ risen ? Is all power given 
unto Him? Has God in very deed exalted 
Him to highest dignity and power, and put 
all things under His feet, and given Him to be 
Head over all things to the Church? Is 
Christ Christ? I appeal to you as, in the 
main, His professed disciples. Is there any 
truth in the Old and New Testament what- 
ever? Then Christ is true and Christ is King, 
and consequently He will take care of those 
sacred writings, to the inspiration of which 
He pledged His honor and His truth ; He will 
take care of His own word, and the word of 
His apostles. That word shall never perish ; 
that word shall never fail! By that word 
Christ will savethe nations. And then, from 
the Everlasting Father and from an adoring 
universe, the invitation will go forth— 
‘Come, then, and added to Thy many crowns, 
Receive yet one as radiant as the rest ; 

Due to Thy last and most effectual work, 
Thy work fulfilled—the conquest of a world.” 


SANITARY SCIENCE AND THE COMING CHOLERA. 


BY C. R. HAMMERTON. 


ISEASE has been studied for centu- 
ID ries,health only since yesterday. It 
is better to know how to keep the 

human body in order than how to put it in 
order, And yet the greater problem has been 
left to individual ignorance, while the lesser 
has been pursued with humanity’s utmost 


resources almost sincethe world began. This 
truth furnishes a striking exposition of one 
of the most illogical phases of human nature. 
Why is it that we are always more ready to 
applaud the conquering of an evil than the 
defense or maintenance of a virtue? Why 
should we pay greater honor tothe physician 
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who cures a desperate disease than to the one 
who with equal skill wards off the threatened 
attack? The neglect of what has come to be 
known as sanitary science has not yet disap- 
peared, nor will it until civilization recog- 
nizes more completely its vast importance. 

Sanitary science does not deal exclusively 
as some of us may be excused for inferring 
with plumbers and drains and water supply. 
Its wide scope is the prevention of all the 
physical ills to which man may fall victim. 
Although one of the youngest of the scien- 
ces, it will soon be even greater than its 
parent, the science of medicine. It is only 
within the present century that there has 
been any subdivision of the task of coping 
with the bodily enemy or condition which we 
call disease. All medical men were general 
practitioners. Now the family physician has 
at his command the knowledge gathered by 
his associates who one by one are devoting 
their lives to single phases of the one vast 
problem. The reward of the modern system 
of specialism has been prompt and generous, 
and nowhere more so than in the department 
of sanitary science. Few people realize how 
great that reward already is. Let me state a 
fact which many readers of THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN will receive with astonishment : 

Within less than half a century nearly fif- 
teen years have been added to the average 
length of human life. 

The impression still prevails widely that 
man’s days on earth average about thirty- 
three years. The truth is that in well- 
regulated civilized communities the span of 
life has stretched to almost half a century. 
London, not a remarkably healthy city, of- 
fers a fair illustration. The death rate in the 
world’s metropolis has for several years been 
less than nineteen per thousand. On that 
basis the average length of human life would 
be more than fifty-two years. For weeks at 
a time the rate does not rise above fifteen per 
thousand, which would mean sixty-six years 
of average life. Occasionally special causes, 
usually meteorological,* send the mortality 
tate.to thirty for two or three weeks. A city 
or district in which the death rate averages 
above twenty-four per thousand may now 
fairly be condemned as unhealthy. 

To sanitary science as distinct from med- 
ical science belongs most of thecredit for this 
wonderful prolonging of our days. Other 





* Atmospheric, pertaining to the weather. 
D-May. 


branches of science, new inventions, new 
comforts, greater popular knowledge, all have 
contributed to the same end, but the princi- 
pal factor undoubtedly has been the study 
and application of the laws of sanitation. It 
is still true, however, that only the rudi- 
mentary laws of health are yet known to us. 
It is only our grosser ignorance which, has 
thus far been overcome. We have learned 
how to check the frightful and cruel mortal- 
ity among children. In that way it is, that 
the great increase in average length of human 
life has been won. Itis by no means true 
that fifteen years have been added to the 
earthly career of the average adult. When 
sanitary science has revised the mortality ta- 
bles to that extent we can indeed rejoice over 
the greatest triumph of civilization. These 
are days of most encouraging promise, but 
the fact must not be overlooked that fresh 
difficulties and dangers are being introduced 
into the problem. Civilization is full of 
enervating influences. The very protection 
which it affords to our physical existence isa 
danger. The human body is strongest when 
developed under a reasonable amount of ex- 
posure and hardship. 

The practical work to which sanitary 
science is now devoting itself is, broadly 
stated, confined within the department of 
bacteriology. Even the rougher applications 
of sanitary laws in our homes and public 
works deal without exception with this com- 
paratively new germ theory. All modern 
plans for water supply, all sewage systems, 
must recognize it. It is impossible with the 
means and knowledge nowat hand to protect 
our bodies against the invasion of the omni- 
present micro-organism whose development 
is disease. The most we can do is to keep 
out some of the most dangerous varieties of 
the evil. In dealing with this feature of the 
problem the individual is almost powerless. 
His safety depends mainly upon the sanitary 
precautions of the community at large. 

Most intelligent people are familiar with 
the ordinary public defenses against typhoid, 
diphtheria, and the milder epidemics which 
are adopted by every well-regulated town and 
city. These are problems which I pass over 
with only an urgent warning that they are 
too often neglected by citizens who are other- 
wise public-spirited, but who fail to realize 
that in these matters more than in any 
others an ounce of prevention is wortha 
pound of cure. 
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Let me come at length to the single branch 
of the subject which will soon command the 
attention of threatened millions. How is 
sanitary science prepared to meet its great 
enemy, the coming cholera? Let us facethe 
situation honestly. The cholera is coming 
and we must deal with it. It would be worse 
than folly to deny or ignore the danger. The 
medical men and sanitary experts of Europe 
are not alarmists and they are practically 
unanimous in the opinion that the Great 
Death, as the dread scourge has been well 
named, will relentlessly force his way west- 
ward this year. The history of all great epi- 
demics and the experience of the past winter 
justify the worst fears. The virulence of the 
plague in places where it gained a foothold 
last year was almost unprecedented. A mor- 
tality of from thirty to sixty per cent of the 
persons attacked indicates a peculiar inten- 
sity of the poison which survives all ordinary 
antidotes. Weknow that it has found its 
way in spite of a severe winter into many new 
and widely separated spots in Germany, 
Austria, France, Holland, and Belgium. Its 
victims have succumbed as helplessly in 
January as in September. It requires no 
technical knowledge therefore to recognize 
the probability amounting quite to a cer- 
tainty that the advent of warm weather will 
witness alarming outbreaks of the disease in 
many parts of Europe. 

The emergency must be dealt with without 
fright or panic. Fear is half surrender. It 
is true unfortunately that our weapons are 
almost exclusively those of sanitation or pre- 
vention. Medical science is almost power- 
less thus far. It alleviates somewhat the in- 
tensity of the attack, but there is no cure for 
cholera yet discovered. I say this with some 
reservation, for during the last weeks of the 
Hamburg epidemic a new English remedy 
was tried with what seemed to be considera- 
ble success. The tests were incomplete, 
however, and I do not feel justified in ascrib- 
ing to it great specific virtues. 

The defensive campaign must be based 
solely upon sanitary resources. There arises 
then at once the vexed question of quaran- 
tine. The ruling sanitary authorities of 
England condemn the American system of 
quarantine. They declare it to be both un- 
necessary and inadequate. The subject is 
not too technical for average judgment. Let 
us examine it for a moment. England per- 
mits the landing of all persons from a ship 
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coming from an infected port, provided there 
is no actual sickness on board. Every per- 
son debarking must furnish information re- 
garding his ultimate destination and the 
local sanitary authorities of the places named 
are notified and they are supposed to keep 
sufficient surveillance of arrivals to be able to 
immediately isolate them in case they should 
be stricken with contagious disease. It is 
argued that with such a system quarantine is 
efitirely unnecessary, that it is in fact supe- 
rior to the older method, because owing to 
the varying period of incubation of epidemic 
diseases victims might fall ill after an aver- 
age detention and the contagion might then 
be long undiscovered. At all events, Eng- 
land points with pride to the fact that her 
commerce with Hamburg and other infected 
points was carried on during the epidemic of 
last fall without interruption and without 
calamitous effect. 

Unfortunately I am compelled to destroy 
the premises upon which the argument is 
based. Let me illustrate. A few days after 
the cholera epidemic broke out in Hamburg 
last year, I went to that city from London. I 
remained there two or three days and then 
returned to England by the most direct and 
most frequented route, by rail to Flushing at 
the mouth of the Scheldt in Holland, thence 
by steamer to Queenborough, less than two 
hours’ ride from London. I was obliged to 
break the journey for a few hours at Flushing 
by reason of illness which would have led a 
medical man to suspect an approaching at- 
tack of the dread disease itself. Otherwise I 
should have been in London twenty-six 
hours after leaving Hamburg. On landing 
in England neither I nor any of my fellow- 
passengers was called upon for any informa- 
tion except as to dutiable contents of our 
luggage. No health officer appeared and we 
went our various ways unquestioned. Three 
or four weeks later when the epidemic in 
Hamburg was at its height, two of my pro- 
fessional associates spent several days in the 
hospitals, morgues, and cemeteries of the 
stricken city and returned to London by the 
same direct route. They, too, were unchal- 
lenged by any sanitary authority. One of 
them made inquiries about sanitary inspec- 
tors and the answer given by transportation 
and customs employees was that there was 
no supervision by health officers at that 
point. Here, then, was the widest door of 
all opening direct into the greatest violence 
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of the plague, left entirely unguarded. I sub- 
mit that we must have much stronger proof 
of the efficacy of the registration system of 
protection than is afforded by England’s ac- 
cidental immunity from cholera last year. 

There is however much to be said in favor 
of the adoption of the registration system as 
an auxiliary to quarantine precautions in 
America. It is simple, inexpensive, and if 
thoroughly applied a most valuable aid to 
present facilities for overcoming the advance 
guard of the enemy. Every townin America 
has its board of health or other sanitary 
authority, and the temporary espionage of 
European arrivals would not be a difficult 
matter. The only legal machinery necessary 
is the providing of a sufficiently severe pen- 
alty for the giving of false answers by immi- 
grants. 

America had an unfortunate experience in 
connection with the application of quarantine 
regulations last autumn. It was due partly 
to the criminal policy of concealment at first 
practicedin Hamburg and partly to the sud- 
den, unexpected strain upon New York’s 
quarantine facilities. There will be no fur- 
ther attempt to hide the truth in Europe— 
Hamburg’s lesson was quite sufficient—and 
New York has been amply warned of the 
probable dangers of the coming summer. 

There remains then only the paramount 
duty of every city and town in America to 
put itself in order. All Europe has been 
cleaning house the past winter and spring. 
The process has not been as thorough in 
many places as it should have been, but the 
hot weather when it comes will find Europe 
on the whole in better sanitary condition than 
it ever was before. Some of the most danger- 
ous conditions of sewage and water supply it 
has been impossible to remedy at such short 
notice. Death, I fear, will demand a terrible 
penalty in such places. Hamburg itself can- 
not repair its worst defects this year. It is 
not probable, however, that last year’s ca- 
lamity will be duplicated in that city. The 
population of Hamburg has been weeded out 
by death. Cholera does not pick its victims 
haphazard. There must exist a peculiar sus- 
ceptibility to the ravages of the cholera ba- 
cillus or it is powerless for harm even when 
actually present in the human body. The 
same thing is true of our liability to other 
diseases. The human body even in so-called 
health is a varying barometer of vitality. 
The supply of surplus vigor—if that be the 
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correct term to apply to our power to resist 
disease—is not altogether within our control. 

The application of sanitary laws to our in- 
dividual lives is a matter which is rightly 
engaging an increasing share of our atten- 
tion. It is not profitable however to makea 
hobby of the subject. There is such a thing 
as overcaution even in the matter of health. 
That however is a weakness quite un- 
American. Individual rules of physical con- 
duct are matters for personal determination 
with the aid of one’s medical adviser. It is 
quite a mistake to give to all healthy people 
the same advice about eating and drinking 
and sleeping and exercise. In the face of a 
common enemy like the cholera, however, 
there are certain suggestions regarding indi- 
vidual conduct which may be of value. Most 
of them are already well known, but they 
will bear repeating. If cholera comes, the 
first weapon of defense with which we should 
supply ourselves is courage. That fear is an 
added element of danger was abundantly 
proved in Hamburg and other parts of Europe 
last year. Investigate thoroughly the sani- 
tary condition of your immediate surround- 
ings, bearing in mind that the water supply 
should be the point of all others above sus- 
picion. It is an inconvenient precaution to - 
compel one’s self to use none but boiled 
water or milk, but it is a wise one, indispen- 
sable in fact in most cases. In the midst of 
an epidemic safety lies only in such expedi- 
ents as refusing to take into the stomach 
anything which has not been heated toa 
temperature of at least 200 degrees Fahren- 
heit, and that within a short time of eating 
or drinking. Live abstemiously and temper- 
ately in all things, aiming to maintain not 
only ordinary health but robust and extraor- 
dinary vigor. Inthe majority of sound sys- - 
tems the cholera bacillus would find itself 
powerless for evil even if it passed the bar- 
riers arranged for its exclusion. It isa 
chance, however, which nobody can afford to 
take. 

The great test of the resources of sanitary 
science which is apparently at hand will be 
a battle which will after all depend for its is- 
sue upon the preparations made before the 
invasion is close at hand. The work done 
now determines the question whether there 
will be cholera in America this summer. If 
the work is well done both at the gateways 
of the country and in the interior America 
will escape. The responsibility falls upon all. 
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BY LIEUTENANT GUY HOWARD, U. S. A. 


REGULAR organization of trained of- 

A ficers and disciplined troops has been 

maintained by the United States 

since the adoption of the Constitution in 

1789. The army of the Revolutionary War 

was made up of quotas of state troops and at 
its termination disbanded. 

By act of August 7, 1789, Congress estab- 
lished a War Department. The secretary of 
war was to be a cabinet officer and his acts to 
be considered those of the president himself. 
In 1790 Congress authorized an army of 
twelve hundred and sixteen men, increasing 
it by one thousand the next year. One year 
later a militia law was passed, much of which 
remains on our statute books. Among those 
now in force are provisions requiring the en- 
rollment of ‘‘ every able-bodied male citizen ”’ 
between the ages of eighteen and forty-five— 
and ‘‘each commissioned officer shall be 
armed with a sword or hanger and spontoon.”’ 

Though excellent organizations of state 
troops for state purposes have grown up in 
some states, the present practice is not ‘‘ for 
the president to call forth the militia of the 
state or states most convenient to the place 
of danger.’”’ Even for Indian wars it was 
soon found impracticable and the regular 
army, to be supplemented by United States 
volunteers, is now the usual agency of last 
resort to enforce the national authority. 

French indignities caused a material in- 
crease by the end of the century, but by 1802 
the army had dropped back to about twenty- 
five hundred. 

The interests of neutrals were so endan- 
gered by the European wars that in 1807 ap- 
propriations were made for fortifying the 
seaboard, and the president was authorized 
to accept thirty thousand volunteers from 
states. The regular army gradually in- 
creased during the War of 1812 until in 1815 
there were thirty-three thousand men on the 
rolls. It was then reduced first to ten and 
then to five thousand men. In 1831 the 
Florida War increased it to eight thousand. 
At the outbreak of the Mexican War the reg- 
ular army was 7,244 strong, of which 3,554 
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were in Texas. It was temporarily increased 
but remained about ten thousand up to 1861. 
In May, 1865, it numbered 22,310 men, butin 
1867 it was more than doubled in numbers. 
Then in 1870 it went back to thirty thousand, 
and in 1878 the failure to appropriate for 
more than twenty-five thousand was made a 
permanent provision of the law limiting the 
enlisted men to that number. 
THE LINE. 

There are in the army three major generals 
and six brigadier generals, the senior major 
general being in command of the army. 
Chiefs of staff-corps with the rank of brigadier 
general are regarded each as part of hiscorps. 

There are ten cavalry regiments, five of ar- 
tillery, and twenty-five of infantry. A 
cavalry regiment by statute consists of 
twelve troops, one colonel, one lieutenant 
colonel, three majors, one adjutant, one quar- 
termaster, who are extra lieutenants, and six 
noncommissioned staff officers. Each troop 
consists of one captain, one first and one sec- 
ond lieutenant, one first sergeant, one quar- 
termaster sergeant, five sergeants, four corx- 
porals, two trumpeters, two farriers, one 
saddler, one wagoner, and such number of 
privates not exceeding seventy-eight, as the 
president may direct. But in fact due to the 
insufficiency of men authorized by law for the 
statutory organizations of the whole army, 
the men of two troops, ‘‘L,”’ and ‘‘M,” were 
transferred to the others in each regiment. 
Then troops ‘“‘L,’’ of eight regiments were 
again filled as Indian troops. The goth and 
roth, which are colored regiments, still have 
only ten troops, while the others have eleven, 
one being of Indians. Each troop, too, is 
limited to sixty enlisted men, a reduction of 
thirty-five from the maximum allowed by 
law. Absent officers are assigned to the 
skeleton* troops. 





*The technical term applied, in military language, to 
troops which have been reduced in numbers, A skeleton 
drill is a “‘ drill for officers when men are wanting to form 
a battalion in singlerank. A skeleton battalion is formed 
of 2, 4, or 8 men, each representing the flanks of the com- 
pany or ofthe sections, Theintervals between the flanks 
are preserved by means of a piece of rope held at the ends 
to its full extent.” 
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A cavalry regiment thus including all offi- 
cers on special and detached duty can never 
exceed forty-three officers and six hundred 
and sixty-six men. All cavalry soldiers are 
armed with the carbine, saber, and revolver. 
A new rifle, firing a long .30-inch caliber pro- 
jectile, with a magazine containing five car- 
tridges, has just been adopted for the army. 
Acarbine after this pattern will doubtless 
soon replace the present .45-caliber Springfield 
single-loading carbine. The men are fur- 
nished their mounts but the officers are re- 
quired to purchase their own, being allowed 
a little more pay than foot officers of the same 
grade. 

The primary organization of the artillery 
is the same as the cavalry with the following 
exceptions : Each battery which corresponds 
tothe troop in cavalry, or compaiy in in- 
fantry, has two first lieutenants. There are 
no skeletonized batteries, but ten batteries of 
each of the five regiments are heavy batteries 
and are limited to sixty enlisted men. Be- 
sides infantry drill they are taught the art of 
using the great seacoast guns and mortars 
in the defense of harbors. Two of each regi- 
ment are light batteries and allowed sixty- 
five enlisted men. The light batteries are 
equipped with horses and armed with four 
field guns. The regulation arm is a 3.2-inch 
caliber breech-loading steel rifle. 

The twenty-five infantry regiments differ 
in organization from those of the other arms 
in having but one major and but ten compa- 
nies. By War Department regulation how- 
ever, each regiment has two companies 
skeletonized except in the several to which 
one Indian company is allowed. In those 
regiments there is but one skeleton company. 

The present regulation allows an aggregate 
of sixty enlisted men toacompany. Includ- 
ing the regimental staff, then, an infantry 
regiment is allowed thirty-five officers and 
four hundred and eighty-five men. In some 
instances the Indian company is to be added. 
The band comes from the strength of the 
companies. Counting out officers on other 
than regimental duty and vacancies awaiting 
recruits, we must think of a regiment as hav- 
ing present about twenty officers and four 
hundred men. The new magazine rifle, fir- 
ing five times or capable of being used as a 
single loader, with rod-bayonet and accurate 
sights, promises to be the best military 
weapon in the hands of troops. 

Now for the numbers of our army asa 
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fighting force: Under the 25,000 limit, the 
totals cannot exceed 12,125 infantry men, 
6,050 cavalry, and 3,675 artillery. Grand to- 
tal, 21,850. This is the maximum for the 
line, the other men being distributed in con- 
struction or supply corps. And even of this 
number, counting recruits and vacancies be- 
tween the loss of a man and the enlistment of 
another, a good many must be scaled off, 
probably a fifth. 

Furthermore, in time of foreign war none 
of our seacoast batteries could be withdrawn 
nor could certain sections of our country, 
like the Indian Territory,or Mexican frontier, 
be entirely denuded of troops. Therefore the 
standing army would furnish for field service 
outside of duties from which it could not be 
immediately diverted not to exceed 12,000 
men. And this is not to the discredit of the 
army, but shows that a great part is not held 
for emergencies but for daily value. 

THE STAFF. 

Taking up its subdivisions in turn the first 
requiring a word is the adjutant general’s 
department. The adjutant general, with the 
rank of brigadier general, is the chief of the 
bureau of orders, returns, records, and gen- 
eral correspondence of the War Department. 
All correspondence of the military establish- 
ment requiring the action of the major gen- 
eral commanding the army is addressed to 
the adjutant general, and his office is the me- 
dium through which orders or letters are sent 
to subordinates. His bureau in the War 
Department has several subdivisions in 
charge of which are assistant adjutants 
general, officers with the rank of field officers 
of the line ; that is, majorsor above. An as- 
sistant adjutant general—there are sixteen in 
all—is on the staff of each department com- 
mander as chief of a bureau of orders and cor- 
respondence at his headquarters. Oneis 
attached to the headquarters of the army as 
distinct from the War Department and oneto 
the headquarters of the General Recruiting 
Service. 

Of himself an adjutant general of a com- 
mand has noauthority, but in the name ofhis 
general his letter or order carries all the 
authority which the general himself has. 
For this reason a general officer instead of 
writing to his subordinates himself usually 
directs his adjutant general to ‘“‘do so and 
so,’’? and the latter works out the details, 
writing and receiving all communications 
between the general and his command. 
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Besides the seven officers of the inspector 
general’s department there are several line 
officers detailed on inspection duty. The 
inspector general with several assistants is 
charged with inspection matters for the sec- 
retary of war and the major general com- 
manding the army, and one is on each de- 
partment staff. They are charged with a 
systematic inspection at least once a year of 
the instruction of all troops and their equip- 
ment, and at least three times a year of all 
money accounts. 

Eight officers regularly, pieced out by four 
or five from the line, form the judge advocate 
general’s department. The bureau of the 
War Department, of which the judge advo- 
cate general is chief, furnishes legal opinions 
and preserves the records of courts martial. 
As its action is advisory to the secretary of 
war, and it cannot increase them, its usual 
réle is to secure mitigation of sentences. 
One of its officers is on duty as judge advo- 
cate at each department headquarters and 
assists the department commander as a legal 
adviser and in seeing that all proceedings, 
findings, and sentences of courts are technic- 
ally lawful and proper. As discipline is 
maintained by a summary court of the second 
officer in rank at a post for minor offenses, 
and general courts martial for graver offenses, 
and the latter class of cases have to be re- 
viewed in detail, the judge advocate of the 
department and the general have a daily grist 
togrind. With the summary courts the 
judge advocate’s chief duty is to see from the 
monthly reports of cases tried at each post, 
that the ptiblished code of limitations of pun- 
ishments for all offenses is not in any case 
exceeded. 

The quartermaster’s and the subsistence 
departments can be considered together. To 
the former belong sixty officers and to the 
latter twenty-six. Their rank is from that 
of captain up toeach chief who is a briga- 
dier general. 

The duties of the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment are to provide the means of transporta- 
tion of every character, either under contract, 
as by rail, or in kind, as wagon trains, which 
may be needed in the movement of troops 
and material of war. It under this furnishes 
all government animals employed in theserv- 
ice of the army, the forage consumed by 
them, the wagons and all articles necessary 
for their use, with the exception of the equip- 
ment of cavalry and artillery which is pro- 


vided by the Ordnance Department. It con- 
structs and repairs roads, railways, and 
bridges needed for military purposes, builds 
or hires boats and wharves, constructs water- 
works and lays pipes and provides for their 
maintenance, 

It also furnishes clothing, camp and garri- 
son equipage for the troops, the shelter and 
buildings for them, and for the stores which 
they require. It supplies all furniture, fuel, 
and lights for public buildings of the army, 
and finally attends to all those matters con- 
nected with military ‘operations which are 
not expressly assigned to some other staff 
bureau. 

The subsistence department provides for 
the purchase, issue, and sale of subsistence 
supplies. It also furnishes for sale to posts 
having gardens garden seeds. It builds and 
repairs bake ovens. Subsistence stores com- 
prise the articles composing the ration, or 
those authorized to be issued in lieu of parts 
of it, and certain other articles chiefly of food 
authorized to be furnished for sales to officers 
and enlisted men. 

General depots of the quartermaster’s de- 


_ partment for the collection, manufacture, and 


preservation of quartermaster’s stores are 
established in six convenient cities. The 
principal depots and purchasing stations of 
the subsistence department are established 
at similar and in several instances at the 
same points. 

On the staff of each department com- 
mander is a chief quartermaster and also a 
chief commissary of subsistence. They su- 
pervise within the limits of the command the 
operations of their respective departments. 
Wherever there is a smaller military com- 
mand, be it a post or a detachment in the 
field, its commander selects an officer to act 
as quartermaster for him, and also the same 
or another to be his commissary of subsist- 
ence. They are responsible to the command- 
ing officer for the efficient supply of his com- 
mand, and to the staff department whose 
property they have respectively in charge, 
for the economical and proper performance of 
their duties. Staff sergeants belonging to 
these departments are supplied for clerks and 
storekeepers. Other employees are men de- 
tailed with extra pay from the line or 
civilians. 

The pay department, thirty-five officers, 
pays officers and men their monthly wages, 
such mileage as may be allowed to reimburse 
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officers for their expenses when traveling on 
duty without troops, and commutation in lieu 
of quarters to those not furnished such as the 
army regulations authorize. 

The medical department, one hundred and 
ninety-four officers, and the hospital corps, 
seven hundred and twenty-one enlisted men, 
form the personnel of the hospital service for 
the army. The medical officers are the phy- 
siclans and surgeons at the hundred garri- 
sons in which the army is distributed, and 
also the administrators of the medical service 
at department and army headquarters, and 
the purchasers of all medical supplies. The 
hospital corps in garrison or in the field com- 
prises the hospital stewards, nurses, cooks, 
ambulance drivers, and other attendants. 

The corps of engineers, one hundred and 
thirteen officers and five hundred men, 
plans, constructs, and repairs fortifications 
and their accessories of every description. 
This is construed to include lighthouses. It 
however has a far more extended work in the 
execution of the river and harbor improve- 
ments of the United States, to the extent 
sometimes of the expenditure of many mil- 
lions of dollars within a single year. The 
United States is divided into many districts 
with officers in charge of each reporting di- 
rectly to the chief of engineers in Washing- 
ton. At Willets Point, N. Y. H., is an engi- 
neer school where the garrison is made up of 
three companies of engineer troops, to which 
the requisite number of officers of the corps 
are assigned for duty. Upon graduation at 
West Point officers selected for the engineers 
are sent to the school for special instruction. 
As part of its work investigation in the field 
of fixed torpedoes or submarine mines with 
the use of electricity in connection with them 
is extensively carried on. 

The ordnance department, fifty-eight offi- 
cers and four hundred and fifty men, procures 
by purchase or manufacture, the necessary 
supplies of ordnance and ordnance stores for 
the War Department, establishes and main- 
tains depots for their storage and protection, 
and distributes them to the army and state 
troops when needed. It also supervises the 
property accountability of all officers or other 
persons to whom ordnance and ordnance 
stores are intrusted. Such property com- 
prises all cannon and artillery carriages and 
equipments ; all apparatus and machines for 
the service and maneuver of artillery; all 
small arms, ammunition, and accoutrements; 
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horse equipments ; harness for artillery ; and 
various minor items assigned for conven- 
ience for supply by the ordnancedepartment. 

The Springfield Armory, where now the 
plant is being arranged for the construction 
of magazine small arms, and the Watervliet 
Arsenal, from which the finest large caliber, 
breech-loading, rifled, steel seacoast cannon 
are being turned out, and the various other 
arsenals are institutions of national interest. 
A description of these and of the Proving 
Ground at Sandy Hook, N. J., and the pow- 
der depots is beyond the limits of this paper. 

The signal corps for many years conducted 
the Weather Service, in fact discovered its 
possibilities and created the efficient system 
which it has recently turned over to the 
Agricultural Department with its numerous 
observers and other employees. It now is a 
corps of ten officers and fifty men whose at- 
tention is given to military telegraphy and 
signaling and the instruction of men at each 
military post. 

In times of peacearmy corps, divisions, and 
brigades are not formed, but the whole coun- 
try is divided at present into eight geo- 
graphical military departments with the 
general officers assigned by the president to 
theircommand. The department commander 
is responsible for the military training and 
supply of his troops. Representatives of the 
staff-departments noted above are on the de- 
partment staff, and also to secure uniformity 
in special work inspectors of artillery and of 
small arms practice areemployed. The du- 
ties of an engineer, ordnance, or signal 
officer being few at a department headquar- 
ters in time of peace are often assigned to one 
of the other officers to perform. 

The troops within a department are grouped 
into military posts, the permanent ones 
usually designated forts and the more tem- 
porary, camps. Occasionally a whole regi- 
ment occupies a post, but usually a garrison 
consists ofa part of one regiment of one arm 
of the service or parts of two regiments of 
different arms. 

The post commander, who is the senior 
line officer on duty at each post, has as post 
staff an adjutant, quartermaster, commissary 
of subsistence, and surgeon. The latter, in 
addition to his duties as staff officer, has spe- 
cial professional duties in the attendance of 
the sick andcontrol of the hospital. Theothers 
may be either regimental staff officers or oth- 
ers of the line acting in the various capacities. 
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Thus it results that besides the organiza- 
tion of the army into staff corps, regiments, 
and companies there is another, a working 
organization, of headquarters of the army, 
these departments and these posts or detach- 
ments in the field. 

Though the troops which occupy the posts 
do not require many words to describe their 
functions generally and their work, still they 
are the most important and the end to which 
the elaborate system of supervision and con- 
trol should be directed. 

It is not possible to go into a description of 
the training of each unit. The post may be 
a seacoast fort, with enormous guns, hydrau- 
lic lifts, vessel-tracking devices, torpedo sys- 
tem, or it may be a cavalry camp from which 
Indian country is scouted over by detach- 
ments for renegade Indians. It may bea 
large infantry post near a city, in which may 
be required the exercise of federal authority 
to preserve life and the property of the 
United States, or it may be a company estab- 
lished as a guard near au Indian agency. In 
all there is the daily work of post guard, 
police of buildings and grounds, drill and 
special instruction of the various arms of the 
service. There are military signaling, prac- 
tice marches, delivery of water, wood or 
coal, receiving and handling supplies, issue 
of meat, repair of buildings, schools for offi- 
cers and noncommissioned officers, post 
school for men, gallery rifle-practice, annual 
small-arms or artillery range firing, keeping 
post records, daily ceremonies—guard- 
mounting, dress parades, and roll calls. 

Contrary to a very generally accepted idea 
of an army in peace, the enlisted man is 
usually employed, getting only a few hours 
a week on pass. He rises not later than 6:20 
a.m. Heisallowed to goto bed when not 
on guard at 9 and is required to be in bed by 
11p.m. Cleanliness of person and property 
is provided for. His day is laid out for him 
and he is required to obey his proper supe- 
riors. The private receives in cash per month 
for the first year only $8.87%4 out of his nom- 
inal $13, but besides this, for 1234 cents goes 
to the Soldiers’ Home, and $4 is retained till 
the endof his enlistment, he receives his 
clothes, an average value of $4 a month, a 
good bed and wholesome food, hospital care 
when ill, and a pension if injured. Besides 
the Soldier’s Home, to whose privileges he is 
entitled after twenty years, three quar- 
ters pay after thirty years’ service with 


commutation of food and clothing is a pro- 
vision for his declining years. He has many 
positions of noncommissioned officers to 
which he may be promoted and in some of 
which provision is made for him to be a mar- 
ried man, and where the pay and allowances 
compare very favorably with civilian wages 
in places of considerable trust. 

The enlistment is for five years, but a three 
months’ furlough with privilege of discharge 
if desired is allowed at the end of three years 
to soldiers whose service has been faithful. 
From the end of the first year to the end of 
two years and a half a soldier may purchase 
his discharge. The amount required at the 
first date is $120—and it diminishes by $5 a 
month to $30. 

Officers for the army are obtained first from 
the military academy at West Point, second 
by promotion after examination from the 
ranks, and ¢hivd by appointment also after 
examination from civil life. One cadet at a 
time is allowed at West Point from each con- 
gressional district, nominated by the mem- 
ber of the House, and ten are appointed at 
large by the president. Those who graduate, 
usually not more than sixty annually, are 
appointed second lieutenants. When the 
graduates do not fill all the vacancies, en- 
listed men who have qualified before examin- 
ing boards of officers are selected, and if there 
still be vacancies civilians may be appointed. 

Enlisted men are obtained by an organized 
general recruiting system whose headquar- 
ters are in New York, and of which a colonel 
of the army is selected as the superintendent. 
There are three general depots with officers 
detailed from regiments and a small perma- 
nent party to partially prepare all recruits for 
their companies, also recruiting rendezvous 
in a dozen cities, and temporary recruiting 
parties in smaller places. Applicants are re- 
quired to be between twenty-one and thirty 
years of age, of excellent physical develop- 
ment, to furnish evidence of good character, 
and are allowed to remain on probation six 
days after they have passed the medical ex- 
amination. A description of the recruit is 
made on acard, giving all marks or scars, 
which is so filed in the War Department as to 
come next to a possible previous description 
of the same man to detect him if he be a dis- 
honorably discharged man or a deserter try- 
ing to enlist again. 

The enlistment is completed by the admin- 
istration of an oath to serve honestly and 

















faithfully and to obey the orders of those 
placed over him according to the rules and 
articles of war—a code created by Congress. 
Besides the work of instructing and keep- 
ing itself efficient as a military body for wa- 
ging war, the army is called on to perform 
many other duties, some closely allied and 
some but remotely connected with this pur- 
pose. 
There are the artillery school at Fortress 
Monroe, Va., taking several officers from each 
regiment of artillery and the infantry, and the 
cavalry school at Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 
They each require a two years’ course of 
study. At Fort Riley, Kans., is a school 
for special training of cavalry and light artil- 
lery. The military prison at Fort Leaven- 
worth is a penai institution of a high order 
for the graver military offenses, directed and 
managed by officers selected from the army. 
Seventy-five officers are by law taken from 
the army and placed at colleges throughout 
the country to instruct their students in 
military science. Others are taken for 
agents at the most troublesome Indian agen- 
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cies. The general officers are allowed twenty- 
one aids-de-camp. A group of officers is 
surveying a railway route to South America. 
A number are on duty as assistant professors 
and instructors at West Point. Just now 
quite a large number are employed in con- 
nection with the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition. 

So the army works on, both officers and 
men engaged in the conscientious discharge 
of duty. In the cases of positive failure 
courts martial rarely fail to dismiss the of- 
fending officer or to discharge a good-for- 
nothing man. These however are the men 
who appear in the papers and in peace are 
often more prominent than faithful public 
servants. 

If our country requires an army and our 
experience emphatically shows the need of 
one, the endeavor of all people should be to 
make it as efficient for the public service as 
possible by sustaining it in necessary disci- 
pline and rendering discriminating honor to 
those officers and men who unobtrusively do 
their daily duty. 


THE FISHERIES IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 


BY GEORGE A. RICH. 


tempt will be made soon to settle the 

North Atlantic fishery question. Al- 
ready a commission of experts has been ap- 
pointed to consider the best method of pre- 
serving and regulating these fisheries, and, 
while that does not include the political as- 
pects of the case, it is thought that it will 
pave the way to an adjustment of this ancient 
controversy. No other such issue as the fish- 
ery question has been inherited from the past. 
From the negotiation of the treaty which first 
recognized the independence of this country 
down to the present time the American peo- 
ple have been wrestling with it, more vigor- 
ously and satisfactorily at some periods than 
others, but never with the consciousness that 
its settlement was at hand. 

The fishery question came very naturally 
into our history. It was the prospect of a 
rich harvest from the sea that first drew set- 
tlers to the northeastern shores of this conti- 
nent. It wasthe readiness with which a cargo 
of cod could be converted into money or ex- 


i is generally believed that another at- 











changed for merchandise that led to the 
early commerce between the colonies and the 
West Indies and certain parts of Europe, nota- 
bly Portugal and Spain. A flourishing trade 
grew up between the former and New Eng- 
land, in which fish, lumber, and molasses 
were the principal articles and which served 
as the basis of the industrial expansion of 
that section. The colonies knew the value of 
these bank fisheries as well as England or 
France. They had assisted England in win- 
ning and holding them and they thought that 
it was only right that they should retain an 
interest in them after separation from that 
country. There was every reason why they 
should insist upon it. To New England it 
meant the possession or loss of a lucrative 
trafic. But more than that, tothe country at 
large, the bank fisheries served as the train- 
ing school of a splendid race of seamen, as 
the naval victories of the United States a lit- 
tle later soemphatically attested. Todeprive 
this country of its share in these was to strike 
a serious blow at its strength and resources. 
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This feeling was strongest, of course, in New 
England, which was then, as it has ever con- 
tinued, the center of the industry ; but it was 
shared by the members of the Continental 
Congress, though some of them in the end 
when the fate of the negotiations between the 
victorious colonies and England was uncer- 
tain, thought that altogether too much fuss 
was being made over ‘‘a kettle of fish.”” But 
John Adams, who was one of the American 
commissioners, had been instructed that in 
no case should the common right to fishing 
be given up, and thanks to his sturdy courage 
and insistence the treaty of 1783 took full rec- 
ognition of that interest. 

By the terms of that instrument the people 
of the United States were to have the right of 
taking fish on the banks of Newfoundland, 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and ‘‘all other 
places in the sea, where the inhabitants of 
both countries used at any time heretofore 
to fish.’’ Furthermore, they were to have the 
liberty to fish on such parts of the coast of 
Newfoundland as the British fishermen used 
and ‘‘on the coasts, bays, and creeks of all 
other of his Britannic Majesty’s Dominions in 
America.”’ 

This distinction between “‘ rights ’’ and ‘‘ lib- 
erties,’’ should be carefully noted. England 
later when it came to the construction of the 
treaty held that it was notaunity. That is 
to say, it maintained that while the right to 
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deep sea fishing was to be regarded as some- 
thing permanent, the privileges given were 
not such. They were dependent upon the 
friendly relations of the two countries. Ac- 
cordingly after the War of 1812 England 
straightway attempted to put this doctrine 
into practice, holding that the declaration of 
hostilities on the part of the United States 
had put an end to all of the fishing liberties 
granted it. Ofcoursethe people of this coun- 
try would not hear to any such contention 
and the result was that the peace treaty of 
1814 was silent as to the fisheries. So much 
trouble follcwed, however, owing to the 
doubt and uncertainty overhanging the prose- 
cution of the industry, that in 1818 the 
fishery question was the subject of another 
treaty. 

In point of time it was an exceedingly un- 
fortunate one for this country. The United 
States was suffering under the strain of a re- 
cent and not altogether satisfactory war, and 
consequently could only hope to drive the 
best bargain possible. Great Britain, on the 
other hand, was fiushed from its brilliant vic- 
tory at Waterloo and the entry of its allies 
into Paris. As was to have been expected 
under such circumstances, the bargain was a 
decidely one-sided one. The following analy- 
sis presents the salient features of it, show- 
ing the privileges that were retained and those 
explicitly renounced : 


( ( In the deep sea. 


{ 1. On the south coast of Newfoundland, from 
Cape Ray to Rameau Islands. 

2. On the western and northern coasts of 
Newfoundland, from Cape Ray to the 
Quirpon Islands. 


In territorial | 3. On the southern shores of the Magdalen 


Islands. 

4. On the coast, bays, and harbors from Mt. 
Joly on the southern coast of Labrador 
to, and through, the Strait of Belle 
Isle, and thence southward indefinitely 

L along the coast. 





{ x. To dry and cure fish in any of the unsettled bays and har- 
bors of the southern coast of Newfoundland, and of the 
coast of Labrador while unsettled, after which the con- 
sent of the proprietors or inhabitants must be obtained. 

2. To enter all bays and harbors for the purpose of shelter, 
repairing damages, and procuring wood and water, but 

1 “‘for no other purpose whatever.” 


( Any liberty enjoyed or claimed to take, cure, or dry fish “on or within three 


LIBERTIES | 
BEBOUNCED. | the above mentioned limits. 


marine miles of any of the coasts, bays, creeks, or harbors,” not included in 
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Despite the fact that other treaties and 
arrangements were entered into afterwards, 
this is the instrument which is in operation 
at the present time. With the development 
of Canada, England in a measure passed 
the control of the fishery question over to 
that dependency. Naturally the Canadians 
were anxious to obtain a share in our grow- 
ing markets and their leaders thought they 
saw in the fisheries an object which might 
be used to open the way to them. There- 
after that became a tacit, if not avowed, 
motive in the strained and annoying interpre- 
tation which was speedily given to the pro- 
visions of this treaty. All of the outrages 
which have been committed upon the Ameri- 
can fishing vessels, all of the refusals to grant 
the common offices of man to man,—which, 
by the way, since 1818 constitute a pretty long 
list—are to be explained by that one fact. So 
far as the United States is concerned, it is only 
until recently that party politics have entered 
into the issue at all, so that its course in those 
years represented the dominant national and 
patriotic feelings 

It was only a short time after the adoption 
of the 1818 treaty that Great Britain set up 
what is known as the headland theory. The 
United States had understood that the phrase 
“‘three marine miles from the coast’’ meant 
from the coast following all of its sinuosities. 
England, however, claimed that the excluded 
waters were to be measured from head- 
land to headland across bays and harbors 
and that the three-mile shore line was 
to be reckoned outside of that limit. The 
American view was first advanced in 
1824 when the United States complained of 
interference with the taking and curing of 
fish in the Bay of Fundy, and the seizure of 
American vessels at that point. So spiritedly 
did our government insist upon its view that 
Great Britain instructed its colonial officers 
not to enforce the headland theory in that 
case. A short period of peace ensued and 
then a new crusade against the fishing fleets 
of New England was entered upon. Vessel 
after vessel was seized and condemned in 
colonial courts on ‘the testimony of colonial 
witnesses. Vessel after vessel was refused 
shelter and driven to sea in the face of storm. 
Voyage after voyage was broken up and car- 
goes were destroyed until it was said that 
‘‘the perils of the sea on the banks were not 
greater than the dangers of the law within 
the shore line.’’ President Van Buren sent 
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the Grampus in 1839 to the fishing grounds 
and President Pierce ordered a fleet thither. 
So long as the American warships were at 
hand the illegal seizures and outrages ceased, 
but as soon as they were withdrawn the 
guerilla warfare was begun again. The rec- 
ords of the years between 1835 and 1854 are 
filled with such attacks upon American fish- 
ermen and violations of the unwritten law of 
ordinary hospitality. But in the latter year 
Canada won its point and by a treaty of reci- 
procity secured the markets of this country 
for its natural products in return for fishing 
privileges analogous to those of 1783. 

The loss which followed the remission of 
duty, however, was clearly so much greater 
than the value of the rights conceded that this 
treaty was terminated at the earliest moment 
possible. That was in 1865. How unani- 
mous this opinion was is shown by the fact 
that the vote stood nearly two to one in 
the House and nearly five to one in the 
Senate. Canada then resorted to a system of 
licenses but the fees proved such a burden 
that the American fishermen refused to pay 
them, Asa result, the system was a failure 
and the cruiser policy was thereupon resumed 
and maintained until 1870 when Mr. Glad- 
stone, then in power in England, declared 
that it was contrary to the spirit of the age. 

Lord Kimberly as the secretary of state 
for the colonies, in February, 1871, informed 
the Dominion authorities that, while the ex- 
clusion of American fishermen from Canadian 
ports, except for the purposes particularly 
specified in the treaty of 1818, might be war- 
ranted by the letter of that document: ‘‘ Her 
Majesty’s government feel bound to state that 
it seems to them an extreme measure, incon- 
sistent with the general policy of the empire ; 
and that they are disposed to concede this 
point to the United States government under 
such restrictions as may be necessary to pre- 
vent smuggling and to guard against any 
substantial invasion of rights of fishing which 
might be reserved to British subjects.” 

An outcome was the treaty of Washington of 
that year by which the United States got the 
right to fish within the shore line of Canada 
as in 1854, while it gave in return its markets 
to Canadian fish and $5,500,c00 in cash. By 
arrangement this treaty, unless renewed, was 
to terminate on July 1, 1885. As this date 
fel! in the middle of the fishing season, at the 
suggestion of the English minister at Wash- 
ington Secretary Bayard entered into a tem- 
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Such is the present status of this vexed 


porary arrangement whereby the American 
fishermen were allowed the privileges of the 
treaty during the remainder of the season 
with the understanding that the president 
should bring the matter to the attention of 
Congress and recommend a joint commission. 
This President Cleveland did in his message 
of December 5, 1885, in these words : ‘‘In the 
interests of good neighborhood and of thecom- 
mercial intercourse of adjacent communities, 
the question of the North American fisheries 
is one of much importance.’’ Party politics, 
however, had now entered into the treatment 
of the problem. The Republican senators 
contended that no commission was needed 
but simply an enforcement of the provisions 
of the treaty already existing. As the seizures 
of American fishermen were renewed they 
further gave the president the power of retalia- 
tion. Instead of using this, however, Presi- 
dent Cleveland named Secretary Bayard, 
President Angell of the University of Michi- 
gan, and the Hon. W. L. Putnam of Maine to 
join with a like number of representatives of 
the English government in drawing up a new 
treaty. The work of this commission was 
rejected by the United States Senate, the 
ground taken by the majority being that the 
proposed treaty conceded too much to Canada. 

Again the Canadians became strict con- 
structionists so far as the treaty of 1818 went. 
The American fisherman was not allowed to 
go ashore to buy a pound of fresh meat or 
vegetables or to hire men to take the place of 
any who may have been lost overboard on the 
banks. In 1887 the Canadian minister fined a 
Nova Scotia schooner for having transferred 
food to an American vessel in distress when 
both were fourteen miles from shore. Two 
years later the collector of customs at Halifax 
was dismissed from office for having allowed 
a Gloucester captain, who had entered port for 
repairs, to transship a quantity of halibut toa 
Boston-bound steamer. American fishermen 
are obliged to pay a license fee to the Cana- 
dian government if they wish to secure the 
opportunity of buying bait or stores, of trans- 
shiping their cargoes, or of hiring crews in 
provincial harbors. According to a state- 
ment made in the Dominion Parliament, 
$500,000 worth of Canadian fish are shipped 
in bond through the United States to the 
West Indies every year. But not a pound of 
American-caught fish can be sent through 
Canada to the United States unless the skip- 
per has first paid this license fee. 


question. What the American fishermen 
seek is that they be protected in the rights 
which fall to them by the treaty of 1818. The 
changed conditions under which the fisheries 
are conducted at the present time have done 
away with many of the burdens which that 
agreement imposed. With the use of the 
purse seine,* the inshore fisheries have be- 
come of minor importance. This is shown 
by the fact that the cod and halibut fisheries. 
are carried on almost entirely in the open sea. 
According to the United States Fish Commis- 
sion, the area of the off shore thus unrestrict- 
edly frequented by American fishermen, and 
exclusive of the Iceland and Greenland hali- 
but grounds, is 73,123 square geographical 
miles. According to the same authority, 
more than 70,000 square miles of mackerel 
grounds are open in the same way, so that the 
excluded waters really contain little that 
Americans wish. The restrictions of the 1818 
treaty are not burdensome. It is the Cana- 
dian interpretation of it. 

There isthe rub. Until the United States 
and Canada are agreed upon this, the situa- 
tion contains always the elements of discord 
and open rupture. According to the view of 
this government the treaty permits (1) the 
purchase of bait and other supplies ; (2) the 
right to land and transship fish ; (3) the right 
to enter harbors and clean and pack fish; 
(4) the commercial privileges of traders ; 
and (5) the right to navigate the Gut-of 
Canso. All of these contentions are denied 
by the Canadians, though the last is not in- 
sisted upon as are the others. Furthermore, 
their view is put in force. Naturally the 
temptation to dodge these disputed restric- 
tions on the part of the American fishermen 
is great and in it they are helped by many of 
the natives who are only too glad to profit by 
the trade of the Yankee skippers. This temp- 
tation is especially strong as the Canadians 
grant the French fishermen the very privi- 
leges which they deny the Gloucester men 
and without a tithe of the return which the 
United States makes. 

The future of the North Atlantic fisheries 
is dependent almost wholly upon the course 
of our government. In 1862 there were 214,- 
197 tons engaged in the cod and mackerel fish- 
eries. Since that date there has been more 





* Seine, or fishing-net, which may be pursed or drawn 
into the shape of a bag. 
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or less fluctuation but through the influence 
of the treaty of Washington and the annoying 
conditions under which the industry has had 
to be prosecuted, there has been a gradual 
decline. In the interests of all there should 
be a common understanding between the two 
governments upon this most important mat- 
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ter. There ought to be sufficient neighborly 
comity to bring that about, if not to effect a 
permanent settlement of the long-standing 
question. Finiscouldthen be written to that 
chapter of American history. As long as the 
present uncertainty continues, there is con- 
stant danger of further complications. 


End of Required Reading for May. 
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BY ARTHUR CASSOT. 


OWEVER curious it may seem, 
H man’s nobility or man’s ignobleness 
never reflects itself so well in the 
mirror of lifeas when his human figure has 
ceased to act in the great theater. If he has 
acted well he leaves an impression on his 
worldly audience not dissimilar to that of the 
orator on his select few. He thrills not this 
or that person but the world, for as many 
generations as his best work is likely to en- 
dure. We have ourselves of recent years 
been eye-witnesses of the reflection of many 
a noble actor in this great mirror, but it is 
questionable whether or not we will live 
to witness the lost and distorting reflec- 
tion. 

Among the noblest who have left such a 
reflection, being the more ennobling because 
the great personage is still a perspective to 
the mind’s eye, is the humane and gentle 
George William Curtis. His life gives usa 
fitting example of what Goethe had in mind 
when he wrote, : 

A talent builds itself in quietude, 
While character amid the worldly storm. 

His lofty gentleness, his undaunted man- 
hood, which talent with all its stillness could 
not make reclusive, makes one feel alert to 
watch the source from which it sprang. But 
asaspring is often found bubbling up from 
the ground hidden by fallen débris and over- 
hanging shrubbery—likewise is the ancestry 
of Curtis. We must, therefore, be content 
with the purity of the spring without dipping 
our hand toward its source and cause the 
current to clog the water by the disturbed 
particles. 

George William Curtis was born in Provi- 
dence, R. I., on February 24, 1824. His 
father, George Curtis, possessed a great deal 
of business ability. His mother was a 


daughter of James Burrell, Jr., at one time 
chief justice at Rhode Island and United 
States senator. The Curtises are known to 
have been among the first settlers of Worcester, 
Mass. At the age of six years George 
William was sent to a boarding school at 
Jamaica Plain, near Boston, where he wasto 
fit himself for a business career. In one of 
his notable volumes* he pictures his instruc- 
tor, Savory Gray, Esq., and the whole of his 
school career with remarkable vividness. Of 
Savory Gray he says: ‘‘He could not make 
boats nor build houses, nor shoe horses, nor 
lay stone walls, nor bake bread, nor bind 
books,”’ but failing as a merchant he is per- 
suaded by Jowlson to become schoolmaster, 
or ‘‘keep a school.” 

In 1839, shortly after the death of his 
mother, he and his father came to New York. 
After a year’s study under a private tutor, 
George William became a clerk in a German 
importing house, but although his father had 
fitted him for a business career he had al- 
teady begun to interest himself in reading, 
and his nature being of the more cultured 
type he soon abandoned his clerical labor. 

The transcendental movement with Emer- 
son at the head had begun, and the literature 
which was broadcast had a remarkable influ- 
ence on the career of George William Curtis, 
who was destined to become one of the Concord 
School. In 1840, he and his elder brother be- 
took themselves to the little Utopia or tran- 
scendental community—Brook Farm. Here 
he stays for four years and comes in contact 
with Emerson, Hawthorne, Margaret Fuller, 
Ripley, Alcott, Parker, and many others. 
Ah! here was a noble gathering, and curi- 
ously enough each has left a distinct mark 
in literature. Hawthorne made Brook Farm 


*“ Trumps,” an American Tom Brown at Rugby. 
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the theme of his ‘‘ Blithedale Romance.’”’ In 
his introduction he writes: 


‘Ripley, with whom rests the honorable pa- 
ternity of the institution, Dana, Dwight, Chan- 
ning, Burton, Parker for instance—with others 
whom he [the writer] dares not name, because 
they veil themselves from the public eye— 
among these is the ability to convey both the 
outward narrative and the inner truth and spirit 
of the whole affair, together with the lessons 
which these years of thought and toil must have 
elaborated, for the behoof of future experimen- 
talists. Even the brilliant Howadji might find 
as rich a theme in his youthful reminiscences of 
Brook Farm, and a more novel one,—close at 
hand as it lies,—than those which he has since 
made so distant a pilgrimage to seek in Syria 
and along the current of the Nile.” 

It was Curtis’ travels in Syria that encour- 
aged him to write his ‘‘ Howadji,’’ while his 
experience at Brook Farm gave him many a 
theme for noble narratives.* In fact, it was 
the impression of this early education that 
made him say before the alumni of Brown 
University, ‘‘It is a poor education, believe 
me, that gives us accuracy in grammar in- 
stead of a love of letters ; that leaves us mas- 
ters of the integral calculus and slaves of 
sordid spirit and mean ambitions.’’+ 

From Brook Farm Mr. Curtis went to Con- 
cord, the home of transcendentalism and its 
foremost leader. Here he renews his intimacy 
with Emerson, Thoreau, and Hawthorne. 
After his sojourn of two years he goes abroad in 
1846, studies for a few months at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, and visits Italy, Switzerland, 
Germany, Holland, Egypt, Palestine, and 
England. He went abroad with Bayard 
Taylor’s idea to become familiar with the old 
historic spots. It was the memorable period 
of the revolution of 1848, and traveling much 
by foot he experienced the great revolutionary 
tumult both in Italy, by a dangerous walk 
from Como to Milan, and in Berlin where he 
saved a friend by drawing him away from a 
window as the soldiery were ordered to fire. 

In Venice he met the youthful Brownings, 
and the exquisite little Easy Chair essay is 
the outcome of another visit in Florence at 
Sculptor Powers’ studio. It was here that he 
inquired for Robert Browning and Powers 
‘‘with some surprise at the warmth of the 
question,’’ answered, 
eThe “Homes of American Authors” and “ The Ed- 


itor’s Easy Chair.” 
¢ Banquet at Brown University in the winter of 1890, 
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“It is a young Englishman, recently mar- 
ried who is here with his wife, an invalid. 
He often comes to the studio.” 

**Good heaven!’ exclaimed the youth 
[Curtis], ‘‘it must be Browning and Eliza- 
beth Barrett !’’ 

In England he became intimately ac- 
quainted with Thackeray, who was ever his 
lifelong friend. It seems as if the last words 
of Scott, ‘‘Be a good man, my dear!’ which 
are so happily quoted in Thackeray’s ‘‘ Nil 
Nisi Bonum,’’* were his best advice to Curtis. 
And well did he heed it! 

During these travels he sent constant con- 
tributions tothe 7imes, edited by Henry J. 
Raymond, and the 77ibune, edited by Charles 
A. Dana. 

After his return in 1850 he wrote musical 
criticisms for the 7vibune, and later a series 
of letters on summer resorts—such as the 
Catskills, Niagara, and Saratoga. In the 
same year he joined Wendell Phillips and Dr. 
Chapin to lecture on ‘‘ The Lost Arts,” or as 
Dr. Chapin said, ‘‘I will lecture for fame— 
that is fifty [dollars] and my expenses.”” This 
was Curtis’ beginning in the lecture field, 
and the great advantage which this avocation 
and literature offered him well-nigh estab- 
lished his enduring reputation. 

In 1851 he published his ‘‘ Nile Notes of a 
Howadji,’’ of which Bayard Taylor wrote, 
‘““My friend, the Howadji in whose ‘Nile 
Notes’ the Egyptian atmosphere is so per- 
fectly reproduced, says that conscience falls 
asleep on the Nile.”’} In 1852 he published 
his ‘‘ Howadji in Syria,” which won great 
public recognition as a descriptive narrative 
ofsuperior merit: ‘‘ Lotus Eating,” contain- 
ing his letters on summer resorts, was also 
published. It is stated that his interest in 
Niagara did much to save the usurpation of 
the falls for private greed. His American 
patriotism was always foremost even in lit- 
erature, and he truly says, ‘‘I prefer the 
fruit which I can buy in the market to that 
which a man tells me he saw in Sicily, but of 
which there is no flavor in the story.’’¢ 

His nameas a /ittévateur had now won 
public favor, and he soon joined Parke God- 
win and Charles F. Briggs as associate 
editor of Putnam’s New Magazine. “I 





* Written in memory of Washington Irving who died 
November 28, 1859, and Lord Macaulay who died Decem- 
ber 28, 1859, 

+“ Africa,” Bayard Taylor. 

} From Preface to ‘‘ Prue and I.” 
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wrote,’’ he says, ‘‘articles on ‘Our Best 
Society’ for the Putnam’s and out of those 
grew the ‘Potiphar Papers,’” a delightful 
soliloquy on society. He also contributed a 
series of sentimental essays entitled ‘‘ Prue 
and I,” and biographical sketches under the 
title of ‘‘ The Homes of American Authors.”’ 
His Brook Farm and Concord experience 
helped him to depict many a noble trait in 
those American authors whom he knew per- 
sonally. Above everything else Curtis had 
a remarkably keen and deep insight into hu- 
man nature, and was never at a loss to depict 
the simplest trait that would show forth the 
character of real nobleness and true manhood. 

The Putnam magazine, however, proved an 
unsuccessful enterprise, and while it was of 
a high literary character, it is quite apparent 
that it was not in tone with the public taste. 
It failed like its Boston predecessor, the 
Pioneér. In 1855 it was republished by Dix, 
Edwards, and Company, and afterwards by 
Miller and Curtis, of which Mr. Francis G. 
Shaw, Curtis’ father-in-law, was special 
partner. The good firm also failed with an 
insolvency of some $10,000, which Mr. Curtis 
considered his moral obligation to reim- 
burse to his father-in-law. Although it took 
him some sixteen years (working laboriously 
both in the lecture and literary field) he suc- 
ceeded in paying the debt,—the success of 
which crowns him as a man of noble charac- 
ter and most zealous motives. 

His experience well fitted him for the 
‘‘Basy Chair’’ and the series of editorial arti- 
cles entitled ‘‘ The Lounger,’’ which he con- 
tinued to write for Harper's Weekly. At 
this time he also entered with renewed vigor 
into the lecture field, but whether it was open 
to him by necessity or his ultimate desire to 
come in direct contact with people is, of 
course, a matter of little concern. Both may 
have affected it, but his nobility of character 
strongly convinces one that the latter was 
the more pertinent and probably the sole mo- 
tive. He had an inevitable interest in peo- 
ple. His rivals were Beecher, Chapin, Park- 
er, Emerson, Phillips, but they were not his 
compeers. With the antislavery cause his 
lectures as well as his editorials deepened into 
asense of responsibility which made his 
words ring forth like the keynote, whether or 
not he had to go from ‘‘ Dr. Furness’ house 
in Philadelphia to the lecture hall with eight 
revolvers in the pockets of as many friends 
to insure his safety.” 
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In 1856 Mr. Curtis married Anna Shaw, a 
sister of Col. Robert G. Shaw, who was 
‘buried with his niggers”” at Fort Wagner, 
and a daughter of Francis George and Sarah 
B. Shaw. This happy marriage made Curtis 
a nephew of James Russell Lowell, whose 
friendship and intimacy he always enjoyed. 
His interest in politics began with the nomi- 
nation of General John C. Fremont, Republi- 
can candidate for president. 

He always had an admiration for Staten 
Island, which shortly became the place of his 
permanent home. It is amusing to note his 
description of his first glimpse. ‘I strolled 
into the Battery,’’ he says, ‘‘as I sauntered 
about. Staten Island looked so alluring, 
tender-hued with summer and melting in the 
haze, that I resolved to indulge myself in a 
pleasure trip.’’* 

In 1858 and 1859 he published his 
“‘ Trumps,’’ a series of satires in the Harper's 
Weekly. 

He was delegate in 1860 to the Republican 
Convention which nominated Abraham Lin- 
coln. Seward also was a candidate, whom 
Evarts strongly upheld. Joshua R. Giddings 
moved that the clause, ‘‘ Life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness,’’ be incorporated in the 
platform, but was resisted by a loud and de- 
termined opposition. Mr. Curtis, like Wen- 
dell Phillips in Faneuil Hall, felt his nation’s. 
principles slighted, and arose. 


“Folding his arms he calmly faced the up- 
roarious mass and waited. The spectacle of a 
man who wouldn’t be put down, at length so far 
amused the delegates that they stopped to look 
athim. ‘Gentlemen,’ rang out that musical 
voice in tonesof calm intensity, ‘this is the 
convention of free speech, and I have been given 
the fioor. Ihave only a few words to say to 
you, but I shall say them if I stand here until 
to-morrow morning.’ Again the tumult threat- 
ened the roof of the wigwam, and again the 
speaker waited. His pluck and the chairman’s 
gavel soon gavehim another chance. Skillfully 
changing the amendment to the second resolu- 
tion to make it in order he spoke as witha 
tongue of fire in its support,daring the represen- 
tatives of the party offreedom meeting on the 
borders of the free prairies, in a hall dedicated 
to the advancement of liberty, to reject the doc- 
trine of the Declaration of Independence affirm- 
ing the equality and defining the rights of man. 
The speech fell like a spark upon tinder, and 
the amendment was adopted with a shout of en- 





*“ Prue and I.”’ 
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thusiasm more unanimous and deafening than 
the yell with which it had been previously re- 
jected. 29% 

After Abraham Lincoln’s election Mr. Cur- 
tis resumed the ‘‘stump”’ and political plat- 
form with renewed vigor. In 1862 he declines 
Abraham Lincoln’s offer of consul-generalship 
in Egypt; in 1863 he becomes political 
editor of Harper's Weekly, the popular organ 
of the day ; in 1864 he is elected a member of 
the Board of Regents, and in 1867 chairman 
of the Committee on Education in the State 
Constitutional Convention. 

He was always an enthusiast of the fran- 
chisement of women, and in a learned address 
on ‘Fair Play for Women” hesaid: ‘‘Do 
women have fair play in thiscountry? As 
before, a sneer and a smile of derision may 
ripple from one end of the land to the other ; 
but the question will swell louder and louder 
until it is answered by the ballot in the hands 
of every citizen, and by the perfect vindica- 
tion of the American fundamental principle, 
that ‘governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.’’’; 

In 1869 he was urgently asked to take the 
editorship of the 7imes, but for reasons best 
known to himself he refused. 

Mr. Curtis will long be remembered as an 
enthusiastic advocate of civil service reform 
since 1865, when Hon .Thomas A. Jenckes of 
Rhode Island framed the first measure. He 
was appointed by President Grant as chair- 
man of the first Civil Service Commission. 
His earnestness in the cause was increased 
by a growing desire for the purification of 
politics. 

While Curtis was severely ill in 1873, Mr. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich filled the ‘‘ Easy 
Chair,” but it is said that he was so modest 
“that few people knew the fact.’ There is 
no series of short essays that contain more 
sound fact and are written in such a terse 
style. While they are slightly tinctured with 
an Addisonian flavor, they are distinctly the 
production of a more cultured refinement and 
polite literature. As a /ittérateur Mr. Curtis’ 
name will ever be remembered by his ‘‘ Easy 
Chair.” He was always careful to keep his 


audience in mind, and while his orations were 
always persuasive, his editorials convincing, 
his ‘‘Easy Chair’ essays are more didactic 
and truly the literary production of a great 
essayist. 


* Boston Herald, January 10, 1880. 
{May 12, 1870, at Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


There is something exhilarating, 


something that sparkles with a sincere witti- 
cism, something that brings one into an in- 
timacy with the subject treated, something, 
in fact, that shows the touch of a master 
hand. He shows us the grandeur of Wen- 
dell Phillips, and gives us a glimpse at 
Thoreau as he runs into Emerson’s library to 
borrow a book ; Emerson, who is only under- 
stood by ‘‘My Daughters,” and Dickens, 
whose departing words are, ‘‘I shall never 
recall you as a mere public audience, but 
rather as a host of personal friends, and ever 
with the greatest gratitude, tenderness, and 
consideration. God bless you, and God bless 
the land in which I leave you.’’ 

Curtis’ eulogies on Sumner, Bryant, Phil- 
lips, and Lowell are alone sufficient to war- 
rant him a place asa great orator. It was 
his eulogy on Wendell Phillips that made 
Massachusetts renew the pride in her noble 
son, and was not his last eulogy—the one on 
Lowell—his finest accomplishment? In 1876 
President Hayes wished to make him minis- 
ter to England or Germany, but he again 
gently refused. Mr. Curtis was one of the 
noblest figures in politics, and while he con- 
tinued to take an active part, he was always 
an opponent to the ‘spoils system’’; and 
upheld a dignity in party affiliation which 
was prone to be rewarded by the highest citi- 
zenship and the truest manhood. In his 
address before the Commonwealth Club* he 
wisely said : 

“‘I know very well the charm of party as- 
sociation. I know very well that in this 
community the condition of the achievement 
of all objects is the existence of great parties. 
I am prouder of nothing than of my own con- 
nection with that party which seems to me 
to have done more for human liberty and for 
free popular institutions than any other party 
in the history of the race. But, gentlemen, 
important as party is, there is one thing still 
more important, and that is manly, reason- 
able, American independence of party. It is 
those who hold. party always subordinate to 
the private conscience and to independent 
judgment, who compel a party to keep its 
leaders true to public principle and the pub- 
lic welfare, who make its strength.”’ 

It was this great fundamental principle 
that led him in 1884 to sever his association 
with the party that nominated a candidate 
whom he could not support with ‘‘ good will.’’ 
His citizenship was, therefore, of the most 


*Spring of 1887, 
































loyal and beneficent kind. His guide was 
principle and a good conscience, not office 
and the spoils. Lowell, whose nature was 
almost akin to his in this respect, writes, 
“‘Good men all own you; what is left to me, 
then, 
To heighten praise with but Good Citizen? 
But why this praise to make you blush and stare, 
And give a backache to your Easy Chair? 
Old Crestien rightly says no language can 
Express the worth of a true gentleman, 
And I agree, but other thoughts deride 
My first intent, and lure my pen aside.’’* 
Honors were always in store for Mr. Curtis, 
and in 1890 this scholar of noncollegiate edu- 
cation was elected chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York, and non- 
resident professor of Cornell University ; 
besides having since been president of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art and honorary 
vice president of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund. 
His last great public function was the mag- 
nificent and sympathetic oration on Lowell 
delivered in Association Hall, Brooklyn, on 


* An Epistle to George William Curtis. 
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the 22nd day of February, 1892. His elo- 
quence and personal feeling for Lowell will 
not soon be forgotten by those who heard 
him. 

Alas! he died last August, amid the bee- 
hive of his selected activity. He has won 
for himself one of the grandest and noblest 
places in the history of mankind. While 
he has made his mark as a Jittévateur, 
an orator, an editor and journalist, he will 
forever have his name blended with that of 
Washington as the truest type of great citi- 
zenship. Nothing is more noble. For what 
was nobler than to be a good citizen of Rome, 
and what is nobler to-day than to be a good 
citizen of America? Mr. Howells fittingly 
says, ‘‘I should not find it easy to speak of 
him as a man of letters only, for humanity 
was above the humanities in him, and weall 
know how he turned from the fairest career 
in literature to tread the thorny path of poli- 
tics because he believed that duty led the 
way, and that good citizens were needed more 
than good romances.”’ 

His name as a citizen and gentleman will 
carry him to posterity together with Lowell 
the scholar and Whittier the poet. 





A STUDY OF FOUR VOCATIONS. 


BY CHARLES BARNARD. 


- | “HERE are five railroad routes between 
New York and Boston, and it is said 
that whichever way you go, you wish 

you had gone another way. It is the same 
in the various ‘‘ walks’”’ of life. A manina 
trade thinks any but his own would be the 
road to success, the business man often fan- 
cies he could make more money in some other 
line. The same is true in social life. The 
family in a flat wish they had a house and the 
householder wonders if life would be easier in 
an apartment. As for the unhappy boarder 
she is always wishing she lived somewhere 
else. 

So it is worth while occasionally to look 
over the fence to see how the other man lives. 
It may make us more contented, may even in- 
spire us with a fine discontent that will spur 
us on to better things in our own lives. 

Ever since trade rose above mere barter 
there have been men who have tried to come 
between buyer and seller, to bring them to- 
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gether, to help each, and, at the same time, to 
help himself. This man we now call ‘the 
broker.’’ Thereare brokers in real estate, pro- 
visions, dry goods, in short in almost every 
business requiring the bringing together of 
buyer and seller. Our concern now is with 
the ‘‘stock broker,’’ or the dealer in the 
shares and bonds of corporations. He is not 
a ‘‘trader’’ or banker. He buys and sells in 
the Stock Exchange for other people only. 
The orders to buy and sell come from his cus- 
tomers in his office. The actual sales and 
purchases are madein the apparent confusion 
and uproar of the Stock Exchange. The 
broker’s day is supposed to begin at ten 
o’clock and end at three. It really begins 
much earlier and lasts till five or six and often 
far into the night. The business is done dur- 
ing the business hours, the office work may 
take ten or twelve hoursa day. It isa day of 
intense and rapid mental work demanding in- 
stant perception, absolute precision, and the 
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power of instant decision. The volume of 
business may be enormous, the details are 
minute and require the utmost care and at- 
tention. The commission paid seems in- 
finitely small, only one eighth of one per cent, 
and out of this must come the office rent and 
expenses. The seat in the Stock Exchange 
costs $20,000 or more and even the beginner 
must haveas much more actualcashas capital. 
To this must be added years of training in a 
broker’s office, long experience and wide ob- 
servation. Twenty years may often pass be- 
fore the ambitious clerk becomes an actual 
broker. Even with this experience must 
come a certain mental alertness, a ‘level 
head,” and absolute honesty. If the young 
broker, from thirty-five to forty years old, 
manages to earn a living he is fortunate. If 
he earns $5,000 a year he is doing well. Be- 
yond this sum lies an indefinite amount that 
may be earned ina year, but it means that 
the man is of exceptional ability. 

Tothe broker the money seems to come 
easily and it goes with equal facility. The 
business either induces a man to spend as he 
goes and freely, or to invest (wisely or ill) in 
the very things in which hedeals. The great 
temptation is to speculate. Having learned 
to buy and sell on other people’s money he 
eventually buys for himself. If he avoids 
this temptation and sticks strictly to the com- 
mission business he may do a safe and profit- 
able business for years and even lay up a for- 
tune. The tendency isto add banking to the 
brokerage business and thus to combine bank- 
ing and brokerage. 

The business of a broker does not require a 
college education. It merely demands the 
rather inferior education of the office and Ex- 
change. It requires neither learning, taste, 
or even much knowledge of men or things. 
The broker’s life seems to have charms for a 
certain class of minds. It looks well from this 
side of the fence. Perhaps a nearer acquaint- 
ance might destroy the illusion. Certainly it 
is a life of great labor and, setting aside all 
speculative profits, it is not so very profitable. 
The broker’s social position, his home life, his 
ways of living, are entirely a matter of the in- 
dividual. Hecan live fairly well, in a re- 
spectable street, and bring up his family in 
comfort, but it probably costs all it is worth. 
Socially he is welcome anywhere—if he him- 
self be worthy. 

There is a common impression that life be- 
hind the railings of a bank must be pleasant 


andeasy. The teller has clean white hands, 
dresses well, and his hours seem few. Let us 
look over this fence also. The road to the 
teller’s window is from the grammar school 
to the lowest desk in the bank as a clerk. 
Then, by stages, a young man may rise to be 
teller, and earn by hard work, nine hours a 
day, every working day in the year, his $1,500 
to $3,000 a year. The requisites or ‘‘ outfit” 
of a teller are great exactitude in figures, a 
retentive memory for faces and signatures, 
great tact, and a straightforward and yet 
genial manner. It demands also a great 
knowledge of human nature. He sees and 
deals with perhaps five hundred people in a 
day and every one, the dull and bright, the 
slow and quick, the impatient, critical, and 
the morally obtuse, must be met with polite- 
ness and yet with absolute business exact- 
ness, promptitude, and firmness. College men 
seldom or never become bank tellers. The 
training required demands that the brain shall 
be young and active. The promising school- 
boy is better material than the college student. 
The young clerk needs natural brightness 
and willingness more than mere knowledge 
of books. 

From the outside of the brass railing the 
work of the teller appears to be easy. The 
doors are open from ten tothree only. There 
is nothing to do but receive or pay out money. 
He sits surrounded by piles of bills and heaps 
of gold and silver. It looks easy, it looks as 
if the position would be a step toward wealth. 
It has another aspect rightly expressed by 
the lady who said she would ‘‘ rather see her 
son dead than in a bank.’’ She saw only the 
temptations of wealth. In point of fact the 
heaps of bills, the piles of cash, quickly be- 
come to every man ina bank merely so much 
‘*stuff,’’ so much paper tobe counted. It be- 
comes very cheap and common and practically 
ceases to be a temptation. Bank officers, 
cashiers, and tellers who become thieves and 
defaulters are seldom tempted by the mere 
sight of money. They fall through temp- 
tations met outside the bank, after banking 
hours. 

Regarded as a “place,’’ the position of 
bank teller is not specially desirable. In a 
small bank doing a moderate business the 
work may not be severe anda man of good 
constitution and good habits can stand it for 
a number of years without injury. In large 
city banks the labor and strain are sometimes 
enormous and sometimes fatal to even the 


























strongest constitution. In some few cases a 

teller may receive as much as $4,000a year. 

He earns it often at a frightful cost of mental 

labor. With dissipation or bad habits the 
end is not far off. With sobriety, with. regu- 
lar habits, and sweet, clean living a man may 
be a teller for years and live to see his happy 
children grow up to manhood about him. He 
has his short vacation, but practically he is 
chained to the little window the year round. 

He has usually steady employment at a yearly 
salary and it thus depends wholly upon him- 
self whether he shall save money ornot. He 
has no opportunity to make money. He be- 
longs strictly to the wage-earners, and his 
future is tolerably certain. He may, in time, 

become president of the bank, or some officer 
in a banking concern or trust company, or 
may find a position of trust in a commercial 
house. He may remain a teller, livea safe, 

quiet, moderate life, and leave a few thou- 
sands to hischildren. Inafew banks he may 
keep his place for life, or old age, and it may 
come very early, may see him dropped for 
some younger man and left without means of 
support. If he has saved nothing his case is 
hard. However, a man competent to fillsuch 
a position usually has the sense and pru- 
dence to secure his declining years from want. 

There is nothing behind the teller’s brass 
railing beyond a good living and a respect- 
able position to tempt young men to seek 
such a place. If they have it in them todo 
something, to be something of real and lasting 
worth, to rise above the ranks of mere wage- 
earners, in short to live the ideal life ofachieve- 
ment and to leave the world better, the path lies 
not through abank. If, on the other hand, a 
man wisha living that does not demand a 
high education, if he wish a regular employ- 
ment that his few leisure hours after the bank 
is closed may be spent in other and better 
things the place is a good foundation on 
which to build. The teller is and must bea 
gentleman. He can also be a scholar if he 
chooses. Itall comes tothesamething. The 
man is the thing, the place is only the acci- 
dent. The work, it may be noticed, is one 
specially adapted to women and no doubt in 
the future there will be many women behind 
the teller’s railing. 

Of the various trades demanding a certain 
moderate amount of education the printer’s 
occupation presents to many minds the great- 
est fascination. The actual work of compos- 
ing type is exceedingly simple and easy. It 
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is rapidly acquired and, once thoroughly 
mastered, practice soon renders it almost me- 
chanical. The arranging of type, letter by 
letter, in plain ‘‘ book work,’’ requires no 
special skill ortaste. In ‘‘job work’’ there 
is a very fair field for the exercise of skill, 
taste, and a certain order of artistic knowl- 
edge. The job printer is thus the most skill- 
ful and best paid of the compositors in a 
printing office. His earnings may rise as high 
as twenty-five or thirty dollars a week and he 
is pretty sure of good employment. The or- 
dinary rates paid compositors range from 
twelve to twenty-five dollars a week. 

What sort of a life can such a man lead? 
First of all, it is under cover and is confining. 
This is perhaps its greatest disadvantage. 
The work though apparently dirty is not es- 
sentially so, and, after all, it is not a man’s 
hands that count. Manya white-handed man 
in commercial and professional life may some- 
times wish there were soaps for the soul. 
With prudence a good printer can live a 
simple, safe, and comfortable life, respected 
of all men and beloved of his wife and chil- 
dren. Through the Building Association he 
may soon own a house and home. With 
prudence he may bring up his children in 
good health and give them a fair start in the 
world. Printers havedone these things, are do- 
ing them now. He has his union for any griev- 
ance he may have or fancy he has against his 
employer. Benefit and sick fund associations 
can also help him in time of need. If, after 
all, he comes to want it is eithe- his own fault, 
his parents’ fault, orcircumstances over which 
he has no control havecrossed his path. His 
future is absolutely in his own hands. He 
may remain a mere ‘‘ tramp printer’’ all his 
life or he may rise to be foreman or boss 
printer, or become owner of a small job print- 
ing shop. It is the man, always the man, 
To advance he makes himself useful. To 
stick to one thing, to know only one thing is 
to stand still. To become skillful in several 
things, job work, press work, block printing, 
means success and progress. Bean all round 
man and the chances spring up all round. 
Stick to one thing and stick forever. 

The printer’s trade requires, at the start, 
only a first-rate grammar schooling. All the 
rest may be acquired in the shop. It isa 


trade comparatively easy to learn and it isa 
capital stepping stone to other things, partic- 
It isa good trade to 
A man in commercial life 


ularly to journalism. 
hold in reserve. 
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may fail and be thrown on the street helpless. 
Then his trade may bea safe harbor of refuge 
till the storm blows over. For girls and 
young women the printer’s trade offers a com- 
paratively easy and secure method of earning 
a living and suffers less from competition 
than typewriting and store tending. From 
the printer’s trade men have risen to the high- 
est positions in public life. 

Setting type naturally tends to bring a man 
in contact with other minds. It is a capital 
file on which to sharpen the wits. Its value 
is not in the wages earned so much as in the 
opportunities and the inspiration it offers. 
From eight to ten hours a day of combined 
manual and mental work, absolute freedom 
from the losses and anxieties of commercial 
life, tolerably regular employment, some work 
and yet much of interesting experience, these 
are the sum of the printer’s life. 

There is one man who walks the streets of 
every great city who seems to lead an ideal 
life. He pauses before an unfinished build- 
ing, gives directions to the builder, inspects 
the stone, wood, or iron going into the new 
structure and then goes his way to his office 
to study books and drawings. His leisure 
hours may be spent in the best society and 
his family life may be pleasant and comfort- 
able. Heis seldom young when he enjoys 
these things for it takes long years of work 
and study to reach his apparently easy and 
prosperous position. The life of an architect 
is certainly one of greatest possible interest. 
He sees his ideas made permanent in beauti- 
ful buildings. He sees all that is best in 
churches, houses, and public buildings. His 
time is almost wholly given up to the study 
of the arts. He learns a great dealin many 
trades, he uses all the arts, save music, to help 
create his own artistic conceptions. He plans 
that others may build, he selects for others’ 
use and practically decides how others shall 
live. An architect’s relations to his fellow- 
artists are usually of the most pleasant kind, 
his social position is good, and his leisure 
time may be spent in the society of cultivated 
and interesting men and women. That is—if 
it bein theman. An architect may bea most 
disagreeable and undesirable person, avoided 
by every one, but such architects are not com- 


mon, for success depends almost wholly upon 
the personal qualities of the man himself. 

Toreach a good position as an architect de- 
mands years of hard study, years of labor for 
very little pay, and only in a few cases wili 
any great measure of success be reached un- 
der forty yearsof age. After the grammar 
school comes four years in college or in some 
technical school. Then along, long training 
and study in the architect's office. It is not 
enough that the young architect has artistic 
ideas, that he knows something of all that has 
been done in every country, but he must 
know a great deal of materials, wood, stone, 
iron, and brick and of their use and proper- 
ties. He must be practically plumber, builder, 
carpenter, sanitary engineer, and landscape 
gardener. Atleast, he must know something 
of these trades, sciences, and arts. He must 
be a student at all times, ready to receive new 
ideas, to accept new inventions, and to adapt 
himself to new methods and new people. 
Twenty years of hard work and study and 
thousands of dollars in money—this is the 
price of the architect’s position. If, by reason 
of exceptional ability or talent, he wins a 
place for himself before he is forty years of 
age, he is indeed fortunate. These things are 
gifts, talents wrapped in the napkin to be 
used with industry and prudence. 

Success means a fair and comfortable liv- 
ing. Great success may mean a fortune. The 
returns of the architect’s work are found in 
the five per cent on the cost of the building 
he designs and assists toerect. Heis nota 
speculator or builder, but purely a designer. 
His work is his only advertisement and thus 
his first building will either lead to new busi- 
ness or it may practically hinder him from 
future business. Hestands absolutely on his 
merits and his work can be seen of all men 
whether it be good or bad. 

These four men, the printer, the broker, the 
architect, and the bank teller, lead very dif- 
ferent lives. There are advantages in each and 
yetin each aman must work out his own salva- 
tion. Itisthe man—alwaysthe man and not the 
trade. The broker may be a poet, the printer 
have much of the spirit of the architect, and 
the teller may be a scholar—if he so will. 
Life in every walk may be well worth living. 



































FOLKLORE AND SUPERSTITIONS CONCERNING PLANTS. 


BY PROFESSOR BYRON D. HALSTED, SC.D. 
Of Rutgers College. 


N their blind attempts to account for the 
| subtle mysteries of life the early in- 
habitants of our globe invested trees 
and shrubs with superhuman powers. They 
believed that vast cloud trees overshadowed 
the universe and that finally all departed souls 
were secure in the shade of the dense foliage. 
Our ancient ancestors ascribed the origin of 
the human race to trees of various sorts, 
or else to a cloud-goddess who combined the 
qualities of woman with the form of'a tree. 

Such mythological conceptions seem strange 
distortions to us in this enlightened age, but 
if we accept the prevailing theory of the birth 
of our species we must associate our far-away 
parents with forests and conclude that the 
preadamite in habit was largely arboreal. Un- 
der the molding influences of a law of devel- 
opment, which we call evolution, the apelike 
creatures, through unmeasured ages, gradu- 
ally descended from the tree-tops and finally 
became men. This is what we are pleased to 
call the ‘‘ descent of man.’’ The strong de- 
sire of our boys, and even girls, to climb tall 
trees and sport among the branches is per- 
haps only the natural manifestations of a 
lingering inborn tendency linking us all toa 
parentage of the prehistoric past. 

However this may be, it is not wise for us 
to forget our more immediate ancestors, for 
by occasionally glancing backward we some- 
times learn of things which aid us in our 
wanderings through the devious and perhaps 
almost unbroken paths of life. 

In the twilight of humanity the earth was 
peopled with spirits of every kind and trees 
became the abiding place of sylvans, nymphs, 
elves, and fairies who shunned the bright rays 
of noonday but playfully frolicked in the 
light of the moon. On the other hand a host 
of mischief-makers, imps, ghosts, and evil 
spirits, fought among themselves for the pos- 
session of the souls of men. It was natural 
therefore that plants were considered good 
or evilaccording to the character of the spirits 
dwelling in them, and that a weird worship of 
trees was prévalent among the early peoples 
of the earth. 

Tradition states that trees were created three 





ages before the gods. Butas an age isa vari- 
able period and gods are now somewhat ob- 
solete the statement is left with little more 
support than a balloon in mid-air. We should 
be careful to use it for no more than its full 
value. 

The old Scandinavians obtained great com- 
fort from their belief that the gods assembled 
beneath a primeval ash tree, the branches 
of which spread over the whole world and 
reached above the heavens, while its roots 
penetrated tothe infernal regions. This won- 
derful arboreal structure was, however, not as 
large as might be inferred from the descrip- 
tion, because the world to the ancients was a 
comparatively small affair and Hades then 
was not half so far away as at the present 
time. 

The early Hindoos believed in a mystic 
world tree and all their gods wereits branches. 
From it Brahma obtained the sap of vitality 
and those who were already dead could climb 
into it and thereby reach the higher regions 
of blissful immortality. 

Buddha’s sacred tree imparted wisdom, 
yielded life-inspiring rain, and offered an 
abiding place for the souls of the blessed. It 
grew in a pure soil and the rich grass around 
it possessed the radiance of a peacock’s neck. 
This is certainly an attractive luster for 
grass—in the abstract. The remarkable tree 
grew by the side of a river which separated 
earth from heaven—an interesting statement 
in ancient geography and astronomy. Only 
by its overhanging branches could mankind 
pass from the earthly to the celestial shore. 
Picture to yourselves, if you please, atroup of 
Buddhists climbing from this mundane sphere 
to the heavenly abode and in the transit per- 
chance falling into the dark and bottomless 
flood beneath. 

The world tree of Iranians produced an im- 
mortal drink and grew by the side of another 
in a lake guarded over by ten fish which zeal- 
ously and ceaselessly watched a lizard sent 
by the Evil One to destroy the tree. A tra- 
dition that all men sprang from a cosmogonic 
ash was cherished by the early Greeks. Homer 
was not unmindful of this and Virgil va- 
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ries the story in speaking of ‘‘ nymphs and 
fauns and savage men who took their birth 
from trunks of trees and stubborn oaks.” 

From the earliest ages there has been 
among all peoples a belief that in some re- 
mote unknown region of the earth there ex- 
ists a land of luxurious plenty where stately 
trees and fragrant flowers beautify a terres- 
trial paradise. The Persians had such on 
Mount Caucasus ;the Arabians an Elysium in 
thedesert of Aden ; the Celts their earthly par- 
adise in an enchanted isle which lies ‘‘ deep- 
meadowed, happy, fair,”” while the Greeks 
and Romans painted bright mental pictures 
of the gardens of Hesperides where grew the 
celebrated apples of gold. 

In the center of the Mussulman’s paradise 
stood a tree so large that the fleetest horse- 
man could not ride round it in a hundred 
years, and the branches were laden with de- 
licious fruits of a size and taste unknown to 
mortals. The branches would bend down at 
the wish of the inhabitants of the abode of 
bliss. 

Several of the early nations could boast of 
peculiartrees which if they existed now would 
be considered wild freaks ofnature. In Scot- 
land, for example, long ago there was a kind 
of tree growing upon the bank of a stream, 
the fruit of which when falling into the water 
turned into a superior sortof duck. In other 
localities similar trees were reported as pro- 
ducing geese, which is perhaps the better 
story because it has peculiar adaptations to 
the minds of those who would be most in- 
clined to believe it. Gulls would answer per- 
haps as wellas geese. The goose tree has 
figured in some old books on natural history 
and judging from the engravings it far ex- 
ceeds in fruitfulness the most improved 
modern incubator. 

Another remarkable tree had a wire pith 
and whoever secured a piece of this metallic 
core of the stem was invulnerable to the 
sword,—a matter of no small significance in 
an age when guns were unknown. In oppo- 
sition to this was the plant which so softened 
the bones of the eater that he could not stand 
alone, and might be twisted and tied up like 
a willow twig. Still another tree of this fab- 
ulous group, even when growing in the dry- 
est situations, would distill water from every 
leaf and from the bark, thereby converting a 
desert waste into a dismal swamp. 

The nations of antiquity entertained a 
special reverence for certain plants which in 


many cases degenerated into superstitious 
worship. The oak, as the strongest of trees, 
has been revered as the emblem of the Su- 
preme Being. In England the Druids of the 
middle ages led the people to regard the oak 
as sacred. The cypress, its pyramidal form 
pointing to the sky, was planted before tem- 
ples as symbolic of celestial fires. Among 
the eastern nations the banyan has been a 
sacred tree and the choice was a natural one 
as a single plant may have a hundred stems 
and form a large grove—a living temple for 
religious services. The Jews held the cedar 
in high esteem, especially the cedar of Leba- 
non. In tropical countries the palms have 
been objects of adoration by the aborigines. 
By the Egyptians, the lotus, a kind of water 
lily, was held sacred and they also paid hon- 
or to the onion and garlic. There seems to 
be no way of accounting for the exercise of 
taste in this matter of plant worship. 

Each of the trees in the sacred grove sur- 
rounding Jupiter’s temple at Dodona and en- 
dowed with the gift of prophecy, was ten- 
anted or presided over by a god or goddess or 
by one of the sylvan semideities. Impious 
was he who dared to profane the sanctity of 
those retreats by damaging the consecrated 
trees. When in danger the trees would in- 
tercede for their lives, the leaves sighing and 
groaning and the stems trembling with ter- 
ror. Ovid in his Metamorphoses writes as 
follows: ‘‘ After Daphne had been ‘changed 
into a laurel the nymph tree still panted 
and heaved its heart ; when Phaéthon’s grief- 
stricken sisters were transformed into pop- 
lars they continued to shed tears, which were 
changed intoamber. Myrrh metamorphosed 
into a tree still wept in her bitter grief the 
precious drops which retain hername. The 
tree into which the nymph Lotus had been 
changed, shook with sudden horror when its 
blossoms were plucked and blood welled from 
the broken stalks.” 

African explorers tell us that at the present 
day whole tribes of natives of that dark land 
regard forests withawe and consider the rus- 
tling of the foliage as the conversation of the 
ghostly inhabitants plotting some secret 
conspiracy against mankind. Many people 
in India still believe that a banyan tree will 
wring the neck of any one who is rash enough 
to pass under it during the night. In Sax- 
ony the woodman on bended knees asks per- 
mission of his tree before felling it. 

Some of the back counties of England 
































contain people who will never gather black- 
berries after a certain date, for then the spirit 
of evil which has been pictured with long 
horns goes abroad through the land and 
tramples the canes under his cloven feet and 
renders the fruit obnoxious. This same per- 
sonification of badness lurks in the German 
peasant’s grain fields and steals away his 
crops. The sap of acertain plant is so pos- 
sessed by the Evil One that a traveler drink- 
ing any of it will be led farther and farther 
from his destination until at last confused 
and lost he sinks exhausted. The effect is 
somewhat similar to that produced by a spirit 
which can be brought out of _—- through 
the dark art of the distiller. 

Toadstools, owing to their utin appear- 
ance and quick growth, have long been con- 
sidered as associated with the kingdom of 
evil. In like manner puff balls are known 
in some parts of the world as the old man’s 
snuftbox, which is only a mild way of say- 
ing that they belong to the “‘ old boy.’’ 

The upas tree of Java is one of the 
most overestimated of all poisonous plants. 
It is said that a single tree blights the whole 
neighborhood ; that birds flying over it fall 
lifeless to the ground, and the boy or dog 
who would attempt to secure the feathered 
victim must lose his life. The plant has an 
acrid juice which when falling upon the skin 
will develop blisters, and therefore there is a 
small foundation in fact for the extravagant 
stories which are told by those far-seeing 
travelers who rarely go outside of the town of 
their nativity, and write unbiased by a knowl- 
edge of facts. 

While there is a long list of plants supposed 
to be filled with the spirit of an evil genius, 
there are many species which possess oppo- 
site powers and are known as demon dispellers 
or even as devil chasers. Some of these 
plants are so effective that a child once 
bathed in an infusion of the herb or bark will 
be free from the influence of the Evil One 
throughout its whole life. Occasionally it is 
only necessary to hold up the plant in front 
of the person when the bad spirit is compelled 
to flee. 

A hole in a tree has more in it thana squir- 
tel’s home. Shepherds of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, if not of more recent time, would not 
let their flocks pass a hollow tree having a 
visible opening because an evil spirit was cer- 
tain to rush out of it and enter into the sheep. 
It was also considered the entrance toa fairy’s 
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home. There is a German legend that a 
peasant woman uprooted a fir tree and 
wounded an elf dwelling within it. Both 
woman and elf died at the same hour, and to 
this day it is said that in some parts of Europe 
fir trees are never uprooted. 

At midnight fairies are the most active 
and the harebell rings the call for their meet- 
ings, to which they gallop in mid-air upon a 
blade of grass or cabbage leaf for a steed. 
The merry throng trip upon the dewy sward 
with their noiseless feet, causing those mys- 
terious circles familiar to many as “fairy 
rings.’’ Scientific investigations have re- 
moved some of the pleasing poetry from these 
circus rings where elves and pixies exhibit 
their acrobatic skill. Science may uproot the 
turf but it is difficult tocatch and killa sprite. 
He will continueto gather his colors from the 
sunset clouds and paint with his tiny brush 
the most delicately tinted flower. He sniffs 
at the chemist, defies the physicist, dances 
among the daisies before the botanist’s gross 
materialistic eyes, and in the next minute 
takes a great toboggan slide down the rain- 
bow. Elfland extends around the globe and 
hobgoblins are constantly visiting us—in the 
story books—and play many strange unex- 
pected pranks—at hallowe’en. 

Closely allied to the fairies are the sylvans 
and merry bands of dryads, nymphs, fauns, 
satyrs, and other light-footed denizens of 
the woods. They wear long flowing hair and 
bear in their hands axes to protect the trees 
upon which their own lives depend. You 
have all seen them again and again as you 
have lain awake charmed by the glowing ac- 
counts of their wonderful exploits. This part 
of the childhood of the race is not outgrown 
even by the oldest inhabitant. We all bear 
some marks of the old dispensation of ghosts. 

Certain plants have long been favor- 
ites of the witches, among which the elder 
is not the least important. Under its arch- 
ing branches with cabalistic ceremonies 
they buried their satanic offspring. If a 
witch is married the husband must be put to 
sleep before she takes her flight through the 
air upon her favorite broom. This end is 
reached by placing a rose gall close to the 
gentleman’s nose. Witches make all sorts 
of vile concoctions with which they work their 
impious spells. They employ the deadly 
nightshade which springs from the foam of 
the savage many-headed watchdog of the in- 
fernal regions. 
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The gathering and boiling of herbs was a 
common pastime of superannuated witches 
who were on the retired list with special 
favors and no pay. It requires three kinds 
of wood to make bewitched water boil, and 
witch ointment to be effective must contain 
at least seven herbs. 

Many plants possess curative properties 
and by keeping these qualities as secrets the 
few were able to impose upon the credulity of 
the ignorant masses. The remarkable quali- 
ties of opium have served as a basis for a 
thousand deceptions with other plants, some 
of which to this day are surrounded by a halo 
of magic. Noneotherthan the onion when sus- 
pended in a room possessed the power of at- 
tracting maladies which would otherwise 
cause serious trouble to the inmates. Among 
the most celebrated of these magical plants 
was the mandrake, which was said to shine 
in the dark like a candle and throve under 
the shadow of the gallows. When pulled 
from the earth it uttered dreadful shrieks and 
groans, and, as Shakespeare says, “living 
mortals hearing them ran mad.’’ The plant 
struck death to the foolhardy person who 
thoughtlessly pulled it up by the roots. To 
guard against this fatality the plant was 
fastened toa dog’s tail and the shrieks and 
groans doubtless caused the hapless animal 
either to run mad or madly run. The roots, 
which have a fanciful resemblance to a man, 
were of great value for the fashioning of idols 
which sold at fabulous prices as recently as 
the time of Henry VIII. 

A number of plants were credited with re- 
markable insight and could be used for lo- 
cating lost or buried riches. One careless 
adventurer nearly lost his precious life with 
one of these intuitive herbs. Having gained 
access to untold riches in a mountain cave by 
means of a luck-flower, he hastily filled his 
pockets, hat, and jacket, and while making a 
speedy retreat he dropped the floral guide. A 
fairy cried out, ‘‘ Forget not the best of all,’’ 
but mindful only of his unearned wealth, he 
passed outand barely escaped being crushed 
by the heavy closing doors of the treasure 
cave. The luck-flower was shut within and 
no one else can ever open the secret chamber. 

The use of magic wands and divining rods 
dates back toa very early time and have fig- 
ured largely in Grecian, Roman, and even 
English history. In far-eastern countries they 
still flourish and are not entirely forsaken in 
enlightened lands. In cutting the divining 


rod the person should face the east, so that 
it shall be one which catches the first rays of 
the morning sun, otherwise it may prove 
worthless. In operating the rod, which is 
forked and crooked, it must be held in the 
hands parallel to the horizon with the upper 
end elevated seventy degrees. The rule is: 
explicit and exacting and it is no wonder that: 
many have failed and become disbelievers in 
the potency of the divining rod. However, 
when every detail has been properly consid- 
ered and the rod is in working order it should 
bend downward in the person’s hands when- 
ever the desired spot is reached. Sometimes, 
when seeking for a hidden spring of water, the 
rod has been reported as turning so rapidly 
and with such force as to blister the hands of 
the fortunate sufferer. Possibly this danger 
of injuring the hands may have deterred 
many persons from employing the divining 
rod. 

The Anglo-Saxon word for fortune telling, 
‘*tan-hlyta,’’ means lot-twigs and suggests. 
the ancient practice of deciding serious ques- 
tions by means of small branches. In the 
far east, divination is still popular and the 
magician is quite as important a personage as 
the physician. ‘‘ The hidden power of herbs 
and might of magic spell’’ (Spenser) are 
closely united, much to the discredit of med- 
ical science. 

In medieval times the poor people sought 
relief for their ills at the hands of the 
kind-hearted monks and gentle nuns ; but af- 
ter the Reformation the healing art was rele- 
gated to charitable women who mastered the 
mysteries of simpling. Outofthis grew up 
the profession of the herbalist, combining all 
the self-assertion of the quack doctor with the 
dense ignorance of the ancient crone. It is 
no surprise that such persons became the 
dread of the neighborhood and the personi- 
fication of wizards and witches. One of the 
remarkable superstitions taught by these ig- 
norant, designing herbalists was the notion 
that diseases could be transferred from hu- 
man beings to trees. White, in his famous 
writings on natural history, records a case 
where ash trees when young had been split 
and held open by wedges while sick children 
were passed through, under the absurd belief 
that restoration would follow. The laugh- 
able rule required that the child should be 
passed through head foremost and handed back 
to the left, each time going in the direction of 
the sun. Ifthe tree grew together after the 
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wedges were removed the child was more cer- 
tain to recover. 

Persons suffering from the ague faithfully 
went toa lofty willow; made a gash in it; 
breathed three times into the crevice; closed 
it quickly and ran away without looking 
back. All this done to the letter the ague left 
the person for a more faithless subject— 
whenever conditions did not favor its remain- 
ing longer. 

If a child did not learn to walk with readi- 
ness the wise wizard would direct it to cteep 
through a blackberry bush which had the 
canes bent down to the earth and rooted by 
their tips. At the present it would be as 
pleasant and efficacious for the tardy toddler 
to creep among a few barbed wire fences, and 
it would be more in keeping with the keen 
spirit of this age of wire. 

One of the leading sources of income to the 
old herbalist was the compounding of love- 
powders for despondent swains and heart- 
sick maidens. If a powder would not bring the 
desired relief, various juices of roots and 
herbs were mingled in a potion and sold as 
the love phial. Here isan old recipe : 

“‘ Mistletoe berries (not exceeding nine in 
number) are steeped in an equal mixture of 
wine, beer, vinegar, and honey. This taken 
on an empty stomach before going to bed will 
cause dreams of your future destiny (provided 
you retire before twelve o’clock) either on 
Christmas eve or on the first and third of a 
new moon.”’ 

Perhaps as a lingering remnant of this 
absurdity there is a current notion in some 
parts of the world to-day that a whole mince 
pie eaten at midnight will cause the reappear- 
ance of long-departed friends, not to mention 
the family physician and the more interested 
members of the household. 

It was not many generations ago that the 
coy damsel could obtain much important in- 
formation by striking a poppy petal. The 
same end may be reached by taking a daisy 
and plucking off the leafy fringe, part after 
part, saying each time, ‘‘ Love me,’’ or ‘‘ Love 
me not.’? Whichever came last was decisive. 

The playful custom of throwing an apple 
paring over the head has descended from a 
time when it was believed to be more than a 
sign of single or married blessedness. Even 
now some experts can read the initial letters 
of the future sweetheart’s name in thecrooked 
paring as it falls upon the floor. As gooda 
method is to place an apple seed upon a hot 
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stove and as the ghost, or gas, within de- 
cides, the seed will hop toward the future 
life-mate. An onion, not too small, with its 
outer coat removed, when placed under the 
pillow will induce dreams of incalculable value 
to those who are anxious for that sort of in- 
formation. 

Turning to quite a different subject : the old 
herbalists held strange notions as to the re- 
lation between plants and certain human af- 
flictions of a more tangible nature than those 
of the heart. Asan illustration the follow- 
ing is one of a long list of recipes for the 
speedy and painless removal of warts: 

“Touch the afflicted part with a green pea, 
after which wrap the pea in paper and bury ; 
as the pea decays, the wart disappears.” 

Another method is to cut notches in an elder 
stick, one for each wart, then rub the warts 
with the stick and bury the stick. There are 
many others all of which are equally effective 
and not excelled by the dishcloth which must 
first be stolen, and, after rubbing the warts, 
thrown into a neighbor’s pasture. 

Superstitions die slowly and are rarely 
buried until long after they have expired. In 
some parts of England there is a prevalent be- 
lief that the wife rules whenever sage grows 
vigorously. In the same region there isa 
lingering superstition that when a cabbage is 
cut, the remaining stump, to be further pro- 
ductive, needs to have a sign of a cross 
marked upon it. There is a special plant de- 
mon, worse than a walking delegate, whose 
business it is to visit all gardens and destroy 
all plants unguarded by the cross. Some 
German farmers to this day leave the last 
sheaf in the field for the rye-wolf, a mytholog- 
ical creature which might otherwise cause 
great trouble. In our own country we do not 
need to look long for a man who believes that 
the Evil One goes up and down the land with 
nostrils extended and intent upon devouring 
those who are not quick enough to get out of 
his way. But we are waking up from the 
nightmare of such a demoralizing dogma and 
the intellect, sharpened by experience and 
reason, is grasping after something better. 
But his satanic majesty—to continue the 
thought—cannot complain of lack of atten- 
tion in the midnight, twilight, and early 
dawn of the day which is now only fairly be- 
ginning to break upon the human race, 

The horseshoe over the door is only one ofa 
thousand signs of the dense fog of ignorance 
through which our ancestors struggled toward 
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the light. Full-grown men sometimes will 
carry a potato or horse-chestnut in the pocket 
asa radical cure for rheumatism. Asthe potato 
grows hard the disease becomes condensed in 
the tuber and woe tothe well man who should 
contract the disorder from such a disease con. 
denser. If we carefully canvass the subject it 
will be found that the present generation 
bristles with notions believed in because the 
parents held them to be true. There are 
lucky days of the week and disaster comes 
because the stars are not right. Graveyards 
are ghostly places at night and darkness is 
peopled with unseen beings. Having the 
moon shine over the left shoulder is perhaps 
as ill-omened as thirteen seated at a table. 
The catalogue of these fabrications of the an- 
cient mind is endless but the bright side of the 
gloomy picture shows that the race is slowly 
improving. 

Much folklore centers in the clover and even 
to this day a four-parted leaf is prized be- 
cause conferring upon the possessor an un- 
usual luckiness. When slipped into a lover’s 
shoe it insures a safe return of the person and 
prevents him from being drawn into military 
service. Vegetable monstrosities have gen- 
erally been cherished for the good fortune they 
carried with them. Oak galls possessed re- 
markably auspicious properties along withan 
unusual concentration of bitterness. But 
worse than this, there was a plant which was 
able to remove the spleens of animals. The 
argument upon which this belief reposed runs 
briefly as follows: Onan island where this 
plant did not grow, all animals had spleens. 
This clinching but somewhat elliptical form of 
reasoning is offered here for the earnest con- 
sideration of the logicians of the more modern 
school. 

Moonwort leaves were granted the power to 
open locks of doors when placed in the key- 
holes. They would do morethanthis. When 
trodden upon they removed the shoes from 
horses. The first-mentioned potency was per- 
haps the more unfortunate to man, rendering 
the wealthy insecure in his possessions. A 
few leaves would do better than a whole kit 
of burglars’ tools, looking at the matter from 
the house-breaker’s point of view. 

Rosemary when worn upon the person was 
said to strengthen the memory. Some per- 
sons might well stuff their high hats full of 
this stimulator of recollection. 

An ancient dogma taught that each plant 
possessed the power of healing a particular 


disease and the same was made evident by 
some outward sign. This is known as the 
doctrine of signatures, of which the following 
is a formal statement in the language of an 
authority upon the subject: ‘f Since oneand 
all of the members of the human body, under 
the wise arrangement of nature, agree or dif- 
fer with the several objects in the world’s 
creation, by a certain sympathy or antipathy 
of nature, it follows that there has been im- 
planted by the Providence of nature, both in 
the several members and in natural objects, 
a reciprocal instinct, which impels them to 
seek after those things which are similar and 
consequently beneficial to themselves and to 
avoid and shun those things which are an- 
tagonistic or hurtful.’ 

Under this belief bright-eyed flowers were 
good for failing sight and red blossoms would 
arrest bleeding at the nose. Nettle tea wasa 
preventive of the ‘‘ nettle rash,’’ and turmeric, 
avery yellow dye, cured jaundice. Plants 
with long tubular flowers were a specific for 
throat troubles, and so on through an almost 
endless list. According to this absurd doc- 
trine the mistletoe, a parasite that grows sus- 
pended from the limbs of trees, should be a 
cure for dizziness, for it spends its days with 
its head lowermost. 

Not longer than two centuries ago the be- 
lief prevailed that every plant was under the 
direct influence of some particular planet. 
Thus the plants belonging to Saturn had ill- 
favored leaves, unprepossessing flowers with 
unpleasant odors. The plants of Jupiter had 
smooth leaves and graceful, fragrant blossoms. 
Mars and Venus also had their types of vege- 
tation. But to the more thoughtful students 
of to-day, whatever the characteristics may 
be, all of our plants belong to the planet 
earth. 

For a long time the moon has been held to 
exert a predominant influence over vegetation 
and an indescribable sympathy existed be- 
tween the growth of plants and the waxing 
and waning of our single satellite. Bacon 
tells us in his Natural History that the moon 
has four influences, namely: the drawing 
forth of heat, the inducing or putrefaction, 
moisture, and the exciting of the motion of 
spirits. Atthis distance the cold words of 
the philosopher have lost much of their mean- 
ing. He also told us that even the “brains 
of man waxeth moister and fuller upon the 
full of the moon.” If this were true it might 
be well for those in authority to set the col- 























legeexaminations so that they would coincide 
with the full of the silvery orb of night. 
Among herbalists the belief was current that 
when the moon was upon the increase she 
produced medicinal qualities in herbs but 
during her wane poisons were mysteriously 
compounded. The moon’s ruling power was 
fully recognized in the old almanacs, wherein 
the periods were laid down for the planting, 
sowing, reaping, and gathering of crops. Old 
English farmers made it a rule to gather their 
apples for storing in the wane of the moon, 
as during the full the fruit became plump and 
therefore kept well. Timber cut while the 
moon is on the increase will decay, and it 
might have been added that it will ifcut at 
any time unless unusual precautions are 
taken for its preservation by using chemicals 
and otherwise excluding the germs of fer- 
mentation. Wax beans should not of course 
be planted in the moon’s wane. Tusser in 
1562 in his ‘‘ Five Hundred Points of Good 
Husbandry,’ wrote : 
“‘Sowe peasen and beans in the wane of the 
moon, 
Who soweth them sooner soweth too soon, 
That they with the planet may rest and rise 
And flourish with bearing most plentiful wise.” 
Our forefathers were evidently moonstruck, 
placing the orb of night above the sun from 
which it borrows its mellow luminosity, re- 
minding us not a little of the aged slave who 
argued for the supremacy of the moon be- 
cause it shone in the night just when light 
was most needed. The average farmer of to- 
day after his soil is well enriched and pulver- 
ized sees more reason for planting in the earth 
than in the moon. 

There are many remarkable traditions of 
flowers. Thus the rose was originally white, 
but Cupid while dancing among the gods 
upset a cup of nectar upon it and made it 
blush forever, while consecrated to the god of 
silence. Sub vosa it may besaid that it would 
have been as natural but less poetical, to have 
treated the red rose as the original and ac- 
counted for the white varieties by the falling 
of belated snowflakes upon the widespread 
blossoms. 
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Curious plant proverbs abound in the old 
books many of which served as guides in 
many ways : 


“Tf the oak is out before the ash 
’Twill be a summer of wet and splash, 
But if the ash is before the oak 

’Twill be a summer of fire and smoke.” 


Here i3 a homely one for the physician’s ben- 
efit : 

‘‘Eat an apple going to bed 

Make the doctor beg his bread.” 


The mistletoe was often hung up in aroom 
to keep away evil spirits which quickly fied 
to other fields of activity. Stables in olden 
times were preserved from demons by a spray 
of juniper, just as at the present time the 
magic of a horseshoe is able to keep the 
witches out of the churn. 

Superstitions have a mystic fascination, 
and long after they are dead they remain to 
plague the aged and please the young. 

But it is not becoming for us to berate the 
shortcomings of our ancestors. Our experi- 
ence is that of the whole race for ‘‘ we are the 
heirs of all the ages.”” While we pride our- 
selves that we are out of the darkness of 
former centuries we must confess to much 
that should be cast aside. We may not be- 
lieve in the cloud tree or the spirits of the 
woods yet folklore finds in us a ready soil for 
growth and transmission. It is not difficult 
to drown the teachings of wisdom when there 
is an notion in the head. 

Therefore let us not forget that astrolo- 
gers, blindly reading the fate of nations in 
the stars and the future of souls by the po- 
sition of their horoscopes, were the ones who 
prepared the way for the grand, exact science 
of astronomy. In their search for the Phi- 
losopher’s Stone or Elixir of Life, the an- 
cient alchemists made most valuable discov- 
eries and laid the foundations of modern 
chemistry. In like manner the old herbalists 
with their secret compounds and obscure arts 
led to a better knowledge of drugs and the 
science of medicine as understood to-day. 
Speculation is the child of superstition and 
the parent of modern science. 
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FOREIGNERS AND AMERICAN CHURCHES. 


BY THE REV. SAMUEL LANE LOOMIS. 


United States is more conspicuous 

and none the occasion of more fre- 
quent remark, than that of the presence in 
the midst of us of a vast and ever-increasing 
foreign population. Yet obvious as this fact 
is, to know its full significance is by no 
means easy, nor to realize with how great 
swiftness the America of our fathers is be- 
coming practically a foreign land. 

Two causes contribute to this result. The 
first of these and the more apparent one, is 
immigration. That torrent of human beings 
which has long been pouring upon us from 
Europe shows no abatement in latter days, 
but ever finding new tributaries in more and 
more remote regions, grows broader, deeper, 
and more turbid withal, from year to year. 

At least seven millions of foreigners have 
come to make their home with us since 1880, 
a number equal to one tenth of our entire 
population; and unless our government 
shall discover and adopt effective measures 
for its restriction, there is reason to believe 
that the future immigration will be even 
greater than that of the past. Europe is as 
badly overcrowded as ever. Itis said that 
she might, within the next thirty years, send 
us six times the number of people she has 
sent during the past thirty, without in the 
least diminishing her population. Taxes 
grow heavier from year to year and exactions 
of military service more burdensome ; wages 
continue low and employment uncertain. 
The best livelihood she can afford her peas- 
antry and wage-workers is scanty compared 
with the more ample opportunities and 
promises of the New World. All whom we 
have hitherto received from certain countries 
in southern and eastern Europe are but first 
contingents of the hosts that may eventually 
be expected. Russia is proposing to con- 
tinue and complete with the greatest possible 
dispatch the task to which she has put her 
hand. She intends to expatriate her entire 
Hebrew population, three and one half mil- 
lion strong. These poor refugees have thus 
far found no country so congenial as our own, 
and, unless we prevent them, the major part 
of their number will certainly come to us. 


N O feature of the social situation in the 


The census of 1890 shows an increase in 
our foreign population so great as to be 
startling even to those most familiar with the 
subject. The increase of native population be- 
tween 1880 and 1890 was 22.76 per cent, 
while the increase of foreign population was 
38.47 per cent, which is nearly double the 
rate of the preceding decade. But this is not 
the whole story, for within the 22.76 per cent 
which represents the increase of natives, are 
included all those children who are born of 
foreign parents in this land and are reckoned 
as natives. This suggests the second reason 
for the change of complexion in our popula- 
tion, a reason which is quite as potent, if less 
conspicuous, than the first, to wit : 

The fecundity of foreign families in the 
United States as compared with those of na- 
tive stock. Having settled here, these peo- 
ple multiply with great rapidity. They 
enter upon a period of larger prosperity than 
they have known before, they marry young 
and their humble homes soon teem with lit- 
tle children, while their American neighbor 
marries later in life and his family is not half 
so large. 

Students of sociology have usually in- 
cluded the children of the first generation 
with their foreign born parents under the 
general head of foreign population, for, al- 
though natives by birth, their rearing, their 
home influences, and often even their lan- 
guage is alien. In ordinary circumstances 
more than one generation is required to make 
thoroughgoing Americans out of European 
peasants. The children of the stranger, the 
Irishmen and Germans of the second genera- 
tion, as experience has shown, frequently 
present a more formidable problem than ever 
their fathers have done to statesman and phi- 
lanthropist. They have been Americanized 
just enough to spoil them for Europeans, but 
not enough to fit them for Americans. Cer- 
tain crude notions of freedom they have 
caught; but have failed to grasp in its 
beauty and fullness the idea of the free state 
in which personal responsibility goes hand 
in hand with personal liberty. 

These children are somewhat more numer- 
ous than their parents; so that when you 


























reckon children and parents together you 
will find a foreign and semiforeign popula- 
tion of vast proportions and one that in many 
regions far outnumbers the people of native 
stock. The ‘‘ genuine American,’ the man, 
that is to say, whose father as well as himself 
was born in this country, would seem, in 
some parts at least, like the buffalo ard the 
Indian, to be actually disappearing from the 
land. New York City, for example, could 
hardly muster enough of them to people a 
town the size of Cleveland,* while if a num- 
ber of persons equal to the number of its 
‘“‘genuine American’’ inhabitants were re- 
moved from the metropolis they would 
scarcely be missed, the city would continue 
to be greater than the New York of ten years 
ago, and greater by some hundreds of thou- 
sands than any other Americantown. Simi- 
lar conditions prevail—although usually in a 
lesser degree in most of the northern and 
eastern cities. 

This eleventh census, moreover, shows that 
what has long been true of cities is fast be- 
coming true of rural communities also—the 
American is giving place to the foreigner 
every where. 

New England farms that were cleared and 
fenced by our fathers ‘‘in the brave days of 
old,’”’ are tilled by French Canadians now, by 
Irish, and even by RussianJews. Those old 
homesteads which they built, where they 
trained their children in truth and godliness 
and from which the greatest and best men of 
the nation have gone forth, are to-day occu- 
pied by the stranger and his untidy brood. 
Fewer than fifty-five out of each one hundred 
inhabitants of the United States are native 
whites of native parentage. In Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
and New Jersey considerably less than half 
the people are of native stock. The same 
thing may be said of Illinois, Michigan, 
South Dakota, and the Pacific states, while 
in Wisconsin, Minnesota, and North Dakota 
there are three foreigners for every native. 

Two or three features of the problem are 
worthy of special attention. We have, for 
one thing, put an absurdly low price on 
American citizenship, and we have been 
careless and reckless to a degree both as to 
the quality and number of the strangers to 
whom we have extended our hospitality. 


* Native white population of native parentage in New 
York in 1890 numbered 270,487, population of Cleveland 
261,353, population of New York 1,515,306. 
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There is no question but that the Europeans 
taking advantage of our easy indifference, 
have made a convenience of us, and have for 
many years been in the habit of relieving 
themselves of their own responsibilities by 
shipping us large consignments from the 
worthless and dangerous elements of their 
populations. We have, to be sure, certain 
regulations which are intended to protect us 
from such abuses ; and there has been of late 
some activity in their enforcement ; but they 
are easily evaded. The effectiveness of these 
measures may be judged from the fact that 
during the five years ending June 30, 1892, 
there were barred from entering the United 
States and returned, for all causes, including 
convicts, lunatics, idiots, paupers, contract 
laborers, and others,—only 6,267 persons, 
while during the same period no less than 
2,630,021 were received, not counting those 
who came from and by way of Canada. That 
isto say: 438 persons were admitted for 
every one who was refused admission. 

Again, we have admitted the immigrants 
in excessively large numbers; they have 
come too thick and fast for their own good 
and that of the country, faster than we could 
find room for them and put them to work. 
This has been chiefly the fault of certain 
great steamship companies, who, greedy for 
the passage money, have interfered with the 
legitimate operation of the law of supply and 
demand by artificially stimulating immigra- 
tion. Through their agents, scattered all 
over Europe, these people have tempted tens 
and hundreds of thousands of ignorant peas- 
ants away from their humble homes under 
the delusive hope of high wages and easy 
living on this side of the sea, until they have 
crammed every tenement in all our towns 
and cities from cellar to attic with the hungry 
hordes whose fierce competition for work 
drags down the wageand degrades the living 
of the native artisan. 

It appears, however, as though we had at 
length come to a sense of the situation, and 
the sanitary prohibition of last summer, 
which is likely to continue throughout the 
coming season, will probably be followed by 
far more strict and careful regulations than 
those that have heretofore prevailed. It is, 
indeed, to be feared that in our zeal for re- 
striction we shall go to the opposite extreme 
and shut out honest, self-reliant, and indus- 
trious people whose title to the privileges of 
the country are as good as our own. 
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Another fact worthy of note is this: that 
the quality of our immigrants has been 
gradually deteriorating, while the number 
has increased. In the case of a given coun- 
try, such as Germany or England (Ireland is 
a probable exception), we are drawing from 
lower strata of the people than we used todo; 
for, as the voyage has become cheaper and 
the difficuities of the journey less formida- 
ble, emigration has lost much of its former 
power to sift out all but the ambitious and 
self-reliant, and we get a greater proportion 
of the ignorant, indolent, and thriftless. 

We have, moreover, received in recent years 
proportionately smaller contingents from 
northern and western Europe and greater 
ones from the inferior races of the south and 
east. Military statistics are available which 
vividly illustrate the differences in quality 
and condition of these races. Among recent 
recruits in Germany only one man in two 
hundred was found to be illiterate ; in Sweden 
there was but one in a thousand; while in 
Italy there were forty-three illiterates in every 
hundred, in Hungary fifty, and in Russia 
eighty. Illiteracy is almost unknown in 
northern Europe, but in lower Italy, the re- 
gion that has furnished the United States 
with so many citizens of late, seventy-nine 
per cent of the people can neither read nor 
write. 

There is still another important factor in 
the problem : observe that while our foreign 
community grows greater, our power to as- 
similate the foreigner becomes proportion- 
ately less. The Germans and Irishmen who 
came a generation ago scattered—as most 
of them were among native Americans— 
quickly felt the touch of our social and civil 
life, and their children, helped forward by the 
public schools, became, in due time, as thor- 
oughly American as any of us. Butthe 
poor refugee from Russian tyranny, who 
landed on Ellis Island yesterday and to-day 
is making trousers at a sewing machine in 
the top of a tall tenement in Hester Street, 
from which he escapes but once a week, to 
chatter for an hour Saturday afternoon with 
his compatriots on the thronged pavement 
below, what chance has he to become an 
American ? 

Or what chance has the French Canadian 
who settles at Fall River, where more than 
half the people are foreign born and only one 
in six is of native stock, and that one so re- 
mote from him in station as to be wholly un- 


approachable? What chance has the Bava- 
rian who settles in a Wisconsin county 
where nine tenths of the people speak Ger- 
man? There is reason to believe that two 
thirds of those who come from continental 
Europe in these days never learn to speak 
more than a few words of the English lan- 
guage. 

What, now, are the character and condition 
of this foreign community that composes so 
great a portion of the inhabitants of our 
land? Manifestly all foreignersare not alike 
and should not be grouped together. There 
is the greatest possible difference between 
the clean, intelligent, and thrifty Swede 
and the squalid and ignorant Neapolitan. The 
men of Scotland and Wales have probably 
never failed to bring great benefit to what- 
ever regions they have peopled and to reflect 
honor upon their native land. The same 
thing has been largely true of English and 
German settlers and others. It is said that 
the great Northwest is chiefly indebted for its 
marvelous prosperity to the Scandinavian 
immigrants, a sober, industrious, intelligent, 
and God-fearing folk, than which no better 
stock has ever come to our shores. 

These best of foreigners are a small 
minority ; yet the rank and file of the immi- 
grants are better than they are painted. It 
is unjust and untrue to term them ‘‘the dregs 
of Europe.”’ Anarchists, criminals, paupers, 
and loafers are, as we have seen, to be found 
in no small numbers amid the motley throng 
of the steerage, but such persons compose 
only a slight proportion of the whole. Asa 
class, our immigrants are peaceable, sober, 
industrious, and of good intention. They do, 
however, the mass of them, belong to the 
poor working-classes, to the peasantry of 
Europe. Such being their antecedents they 
can bring with them little of what is best and 
most admirable in European civilization, its 
orderliness, its fine administration of public 
affairs, its fondness for clean streets and good 
roads, its intellectual life, its art and music, 
and its purest faith, With many shining 
exceptions these foreigners are a simple folk 
even to the point of childishness ; they are 
rude, undisciplined, ignorant, and supersti- 
tious. They are easily tempted and led 
astray. Their ignorant, reckless, and venal 
vote, which is wax in the hands of the ward 
politician, is the real reason for our munici- 
pal misrule, a vote that as its power extends. 
from town to country, becomes, with every 
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year, a graver menace to our liberties. Their 
crude, distorted notions of human rights and 
duties are, in great measure, responsible for 
the violence of later day labor troubles ; it is 
they who fill up our prisons, almshouses, 
and asylums. Ina word, they constitute in 
this country, as they have been used to doing 
in their home beyond the sea, the lower 
classes. 

The term is used in no invidious sense, 
we do not speak of them as lower in their 
nature or their rights and privileges, or 
in the respect due them, or in their possible 
development, but they are lower in point of 
intelligence, of wealth, and consequently of 
social position. There has been a place for 
such lower classes in the United States. Our 
common people of a generation ago, through 
the influence of the churches, the free schools, 
and the various opportunities of the land, had 
been lifted toa position greatly superior to 
that of the common people throughout the 
rest of Christendom—into a vacant place, 
therefore, beneath the station of our common 
folk, have these strangers from abroad been 
thrust by the social and economic forces of 
the times. Americans who formerly occupied 
the lowlier walks of life have been crowded 
out or up by the incoming foreigners, who 
have had almost exclusively to themselves 
wherever they have gone, the position of 
wage-worker and laborer. Being thus shut 
out from the daily companionship of native 
fellow-workmen, and being for the most part 
aliens in race, in language, and in religion, 
it is no wonder that they have been slow to 
mingle with and become absorbed in the 
American people and slowest of all to find 
their way intothe American churches. 

Now in view of the fact that these foreign- 
ers are already so numerous, are coming so 
fast, and are likely to come in such countless 
future hordes; and in view of the fact that 
they multiply with so much greater rapidity 
than we, and that ‘‘ those who have the chil- 
dren have the future,’’ whocan doubt that 
they with their children and children’s chil- 
dren are to inherit this land forming the rank 
and file of its future inhabitants? The com- 
ing American will doubtless speak the Eng- 
lish language—for which God be praised ! 
but he will not be chiefly of English, nor of 
what we now term American descent, nor 
will he exclusively follow our customs and 
traditions, but the blood of Ireland, Ger- 
many, Scandinavia, Italy, France, Austria, 
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Russia, and the Orient will flow in strangely 
mingled currents through his veins, and his 
speech and manners will be flavored with 
foreign fashions. 

If then this land continues a Christian and 
a Protestant country it will be because the 
church of the coming time shall have gath- 
ered toherself and builded herself out of these 
people and their children. The Protestant 
churches of America cannot continue to live, 
not at any rate a large and healthy life, ex- 
cept as chiefly composed of and largely min- 
istering tothe common people. So far asany 
church fails in this, does it not fail to bea 
true church of Jesus Christ? But our 
churches will not long be churches of the 
common people unless they make haste to 
win these strangers, who, standing in our 
fathers’ places and dwelling in our fathers’ 
homes, are fast becoming what our fathers 
were, the common people of America. 

Thus far, let us humbly acknowledge it, we 
have signally failed to do this. The for- 
eigner is not found in the American Protes- 
tant churches. He knows nothing of them, 
he cares nothing forthem. Do you say itis 
because most foreigners are Roman Catho- 
lics? You are mistaken. The Protestant 
countries have sent us quite as many people 
as the Catholic. Some of these foreign Prot- 
estants have brought their churches with 
them, and some American churches have had 
great success in winning foreigners. Yet 
when you put all these together their num- 
ber in proportion to the whole number of 
foreigners in the land will be inconsiderable. 

Such a gathering as that of the Christian 
Endeavor Societies in New York last summer 
was, doubtless, fairly representative of the 
best Protestant Christian life of young 
America ; if it had, at the same time, repre- 
sented equally well the entire population of 
the land, there would have been great flocks 
of Germans, Italians, Swedes, and other for- 
eigners among the delegates. As it was, the 
meeting was for nothing else more remarka- 
ble than the way in which it filled the streets 
of that cosmopolitan city with tens of thou- 
sands of genuine American faces. 

The duty of the day for our churches, the 
task closest at hand and most pressing is the 
evangelization of our foreign population. Do 
you say that itis a great task? Compared 
with what the church has done in former 
times it appears but a small one, but whether 
great or small, it is clearly that which God 
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in His providence has set before us. He has 
placed the leaven in the midst of the measure 
and now is pouring in upon it a great vol- 
ume of unleavened meal. As Goth and Van- 
dal, as Frank and Saxon and Hun swept 
down to the conquest of the old Roman 
empire only to be themselves conquered in 
turn by the mightier forces of the kingdom 
of heaven, so these peaceful invaders of the 
modern time who, coming in vastly greater 
numbers, have overspread and taken posses- 
sion of our land, threatening its precious in- 
stitutions and marring its bright and beauti- 
ful civilization, shall they too become the 
conquest and everlasting possession of our 
Lord and His Christ. 

Nothing appears to us more desirable, and 
few things more probable, than that the 
twentieth century shall open with great revi- 
vals of religion in which the weight of the 
ingathered sheaves will consist of the chil- 
dren and grandchildren of our immigrants. 
Such harvests will not come, however, they 
never come—without the regular normal 
preparation,—the seed-sowing and the cul- 
ture. And the time for that part of the work 
is now. The fields lie fallow, the seed is at 
hand. 

To evangelize the foreign population in the 
United States is to do more than promote the 
welfare of our country and our own folk, 
This nation needs to be saved for the whole 
world’s sake ; for God has given her a unique 
place and an amazing influence among the 
nations. Although we do not make so great 
a figure as some in political and military af- 
fairs, this much is certain, there is no other 
nation under heaven in whose people the 
people of so many lands are interested. The 
name of America is dear to scores of millions 
of many races and languages scattered over 
all Europe and the Orient. They have never 
seen our shores, but their children and 
brethren are here, and they are living in the 
hope that some day they themselves may 
come hither, or that their kindred may return 
from us to them. 

This circumstance gives us the opportu- 


nity of being the great missionary training 
school of the world. If we can but give a 
pure and vital faith to those who have come 
to us, they, returning to their old homes, will 
constitute a corps of the best possible foreign 
missionaries; men who will have an enor- 
mous advantage over those who must not 
only master a new language, but, what is 
vastly more difficult, must get into sympathy 
with foreign modes of life, training, and 
thought before they can effectively reach the 
people to whom they are sent. 

It is not within the province of this article 
to present, at any length, the methods of 
evangelism which are best fitted to win our 
foreign population, but we may conclude by 
pointing out in a single word the direction of 
victory. We shall probably find it slow and 
very difficult work to bring to our way of 
thinking full grown men and women who 
were born in Europe. Such persons are not 
easily accessible, but we may have their chil- 
dren for the asking. Wherever there isa 
population of working people, that is to say, 
in this country, a foreign population, swarms 
of children fill the streets, wild, unruly, neg- 
lected, and dangerous children. Those chil- 
dren are accessible. You can save almost 
every one whom you can succeed in bringing 
early in life, within the immediate influence of 
some loving and devoted disciple of Christ, 
and keeping him within suchinfluence. The 
methods by which this may be done are well 
known, and the Spirit is giving us fresh 
wisdom concerning them every day. The 
first and most important of them all is the 
Bible school or Sunday school, but especially 
in the case of poor children and those without 
Christian homes, the Sunday school needs to 
be supplemented by a system of kindergarten 
classes, clubs, and meetings in which the 
children and youth shall be sheltered, nur- 
tured, instructed, and trained for the life and 
work of the kingdom of heaven, 

This may seem a slow way of reaching the 
masses, but it is an effective way, and the 
only way of largely and sufficiently solving 
the greatest problem of our time. 
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BY MAJOR ALFRED F. SEARS. 
Member of the American Society of Civil Engineers. 


F the morale of the controlling classes in 
] a country be the index of a nation’s po- 
litical status, it is safe to say that Peru 
has made a more successful struggle and 
reached nearer the condition of the ideal re- 
public than other Latin-American states. 
Its people are better educated than the 
same classes in any other of those countries. 
The average man of wealth is more scholarly 
than men of the same pecuniary ability in 
England or the United States. In London or 
Boston, the young man who can talk with 
guests from three foreign countries in their 
mother tongues is the exception. It is the 
rule in Lima. The men learn English in the 
United States or England ; they travel eight 
or ten years in these lands and then spend 
two years in Paris. They return home liber- 
alized, with the general enlightenment born 
of foreign travel. The common school has 
become popular and every child learns to 
read and write. Peruvian women are ambi- 
tious students and writers. While the Ro- 
man Catholic Church is still the established 
religion, it has ceased to have the enslaving 
power of the olden time, and Peru is rapidly 
going the way of Italy and France in the di- 
rection of freedom of opinion. 

The aborigines of that part of Peru which 
has been brought into the closest living con- 
tact with civilization are an exceedingly 
docile, virtuous, and industrious people, who 
have not outgrown the ancient civilization of 
the Incas, nor their reverence for the Divine 
Light. Not till within the last decade have 
the clergy ventured to eliminate the figure of 
the sun which illumined the gable of the 
Iglésia Matriz in Piura, standing above the 
effigy of the patron saint of that old church 
during these last three centuries; and put 
there because it was necessary to make con- 
cessions to the religion of Divine Light for 
the purpose of introducing Romanism. 

The Peru of which, in general, we talk, is 
a desert averaging sixty miles wideand extend- 
ing a thousand miles along the Pacific coast. 
This desert contains the most important 
cities of the republic and is supplied with in- 
numerable safe anchorages along its shores, 
F-May. 


some of which are excellent harbors. Fifty 
rivers cast the melted snows of the Andes 
and the rains that fall on their western slope 
into the Pacific Ocean; a waste only less 
cruel and improvident than the prodigal de- 
struction of the Guano Islands. Rain falls 
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on this vast plain at intervals of five to seven 
years, and then the aggregate of any year 
does not exceed four inches. Sometimes, but 
rarely, rain has fallen in two successive 
years, when there is indeed rejoicing, for it 
means a continuance of crops beyond the or- 
dinary period of such wealth. 

When Pizarro landed on the northern shores 
of Peru in the beginning of 1531, he found 
the coast country abounding in cultivated 
farms where now are desert wastes of bald 
gray sands. Twelve millions of virtuous, 
industrious, and contented people cultivated 
a country that to-day poorly sustains a popu- 
lation of three millions. The water of the 
mountain streams, led over the warm plain 
by the irrigation system of the Incas, fed life 
to a vegetation so abundant that Peruvian 
crops were transported by sail on the native 
balsas along the Ecuadorian coast and far- 
ther north, for exchange with the productions 
of those regions. There these ingenious peo- 
ple carried their manufactured wares and 
were hailed as the superior beings of a dis- 
tant land. There it was, on the banks of the 
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Guayaquil River, they found the soft, deli- 
cate, and pliable reed, strongly tough and 
durable, which the Indian city of Catacaos 
exports each year, in the form of hats, to the 
value of $500,000; hats so flexible you may 
fold one to carry it in your vest pocket. 

The traveler who follows the course of 
Pizarro in the steamers of the Pacific, won- 
ders when he enters the Bay of Payta whence 
came the fruits and flowers brought as pres- 
ents by the aborigines, to the vessel of the 
discoverer. Before him and all around the 
bay rise the naked walls of Barranca, three 
hundred feet above the beach, from base 
to summit as bald as any rock, a brownish 
gray sand, utterly unpromising. Going up 
to the plain above, he beholds only a treeless 
desert stretching away tothe foot-hills of the 
still more distant Cordillera ; no living green 
thing, no blade of grass or little shrub gives 
rest to the eye, wearied with the dreary 
waste of sand. For landmarks, some sharp 
ledges of gypsum cross the trails that lead 
out into the mesa toward the towns of the 
Piura valley and the Chira ; an insignificant 
eminence, scarcely a hill, too hard-baked in 
the sun to be blown away, forces the traveler 
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to make a detour and so wins unmerited no- 
tice, because of its novelty in the widespread 
monotony. Sometimestheskeleton of amule 
or horse becomes a monument to mark the 
otherwise blind trails. Occasionally thetrav- 
eler enters a belt of medanos, crescent-shaped 
sand-dunes, looking like small detached for- 
tifications whose material is always afloat in 





the air, traveling to leeward in eternal mi- 
gration. Here, in the early morning air, you 
hear a peculiar, minor music ; if there were 
trees at hand, you might think it the sighing 
of the wind in the branches, but there is no 
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such instrument near by ; and then you note 
the flying glassy particles, that roll up the 
slopes of the medanos,and think in this attri- 
tion you see the source of the mournful ca- 
dence that seems to fill the whole surround- 
ing atmosphere. Profanity of Science! Be 
still and listen! it is one of the sad haravis 
of the Sierra ; the spirits of departed Incas 
are chanting solemn dirges over the lost 
children of the Sun ! 

But once in seven years there comes a 
marvelous change over all this scene. A 
shower, sometimes two or three, wanders 
away from the mountains and is poured over 
the arid land ; then what wealth of beauty 
leaps under the wand of nature! The hith- 
erto lifeless earth springs into being ; grass 
and flowering plants appear on every hand, 
grown to the height of a horse’s head. 

Whence comes all this brilliant life? 
How has it slept in the ground during these 
years? It lasts a week and has been known 
to live nearly a month ; cattle and great 
herds of goats wander out of the irrigated 
valleys across the living fields and revel in 
the boundless joy. When they return we 
know the beauty is departing and death is 
settling on the scene. 

A score of years ago, an enterprising Peru- 
vian built an inn, mid-road between the port 
of Payta and Piura, the capital of the depart- 
ment. Allhis supplies of every kind were 
brought with toil of donkeys from the valley 
of the Chira and from the port ; even water 
and fuel were transported seven leagues to 
that door. The innkeeper had done a good 



































work for the people and looked only for the 
gratitude and shekels of an appreciative 
world. What, then, was his surprise when 
there appeared a planter from the hacienda, 
Macacara4, demanding rent for the half-acre 
of useless desert which had been made a 
blessing to all the region. These lands were 
supposed to be the property of the state and 
no mortal had ever before made claim to the 
ownership of them. Now, however, it was 
found upon examination that Macacar4 
held a grant from the Spanish Crown, 
which conveyed acertain length along the 
Rio Chira and then toward the orient as faras 
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the goats would go before they returned for 
water ; and it happens that in a year of rain 
the goats go clear out to the foot-hills. 

The Zona seca is possessed of a marvelous 
climate, making it the sanitarium of all ac- 
cessible regions ; there is singular recupera- 
tive power in the extraordinary proportion of 
ozone produced by the friction of the moving 
sands in the strong breezes of the desert. 
Sufferers from phthisis, syphilis, and nerv- 
ous prostration come here for recovery, sent 
by physicians from Panama to Chile. Even 
the dead escape the ordinary process of pu- 
trefaction. Seeing an open coffin in the 
cemetery, containing the body of a priest, as 
shown by the purple shirt and white cotton 
drawers in which it was dressed, lying out 
under the clear sun of Payta, a scandalized 
traveler sought the curate of the parish to re- 
port the outrage of this irreverent exposure. 
‘‘Oh ! my dear sir !’’ cried the curate, ‘‘ you 
do not understand ; that is the body of my 
friend—may he rest in peace—which I have 
put out there to dry, so that I may send it 
to his family in Guayaquil.” 

In whatever part of the coast a grave is 
opened for a burial one is apt to unearth 
some old mummy of the Incadays. Hun- 
dreds of curios from the ancient burial 
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places of Peru are to be found in all parts of 
the United States. These consist of the 
mummified bodies, pieces of woven cloth 
found with them, earthen jars which had 
been buried with the traveler tothe unknown, 
filled with the delicious chicha that he loved 
on earth, his fishing or hunting gear, and a 
variety of personal ornaments, made sacred 
by his use of them in life. 

Collections of these curios made a consid- 
erable part of the exhibit of Peru in the Phil- 
adelphia Centennial of 76, and inspired the 
inquiry, if that republic raised only mummies 
and huacas. Nosuch mistake will be made 

in the history of the Columbian Exposition. 

Nocountry on the globe can producea richer 

collection of stores illustrating its natural 

wealth than Peru, and her people are alive to 
the importance of the occasion, a fact to be 
realized by noting the interest shown in the 
event through the last annual reports of the 
departmental prefects. As an example, let 
us read the recommendations of the prefect 
of Piura, the most northern department of 
the nation : 
‘This department can manifest itself in that 
gigantic concourse with the following products: 
Minerals, gold from the mines of Ayabaca and 
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the washings of Hualcarumi and the Rio Cal- 
vas, lead, pure and argentiferous ; copper, iron, 
sulphur, and coal; lime, the carbonate and gyp- 
sum; petroleum and its products; mineral tar, 
red ocher, mineral waters, alum, rock salt, ni- 
trates of potash and soda, and potter’s clay. 
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Vegetable, all our exportations, cotton, casca- 
rilla, tobacco, cacao (for chocolate), sarsaparilla, 
tamarinds, gums, wax, resins, textile plants, 
coffee, rice, roots for dyes and tanning, medicinal 
plants, cereals, tubercles ; fruits, dried and pre- 
served ; the produce of our pastures in various 
kinds of hay, woods for cabinet construction, 
and sugarcane. Manufactures, alcohols, sugar, 
refined and crude, lard, cheese, candles, oils, 
leather, and various kinds of handiwork in cot- 
ton, wool, and straw, as wellas the beautiful hats 
of Catacaos. Curios and antiquities of the Inca 
and colonial times.’’ 


In the Chilian Exposition of 1875 this de- 
partment took fiveof the twelve medals 
awarded to the entire republic of Peru, being 
for its cotton, tobacco, and starch. 

The method of governing the state is 
much like that of other Latin-American peo- 
ples. The republic is divided into depart- 
ments and litoral provinces, an imitation of 
the French system, on lines marked by the 
physical geography of the country, which 
may be better understood by reference to the 
annexed diagram, a profile across Peru, from 
the Pacific Ocean to its eastern boundary. 
Three ranges of the Andes traverse the land 
from north to south, known respectively as 
the Coast Range, the Sierra, and the Cordil- 
lera. Generally the western departments 
cross the Coast Range and include the valley 
above to the Sierra, the dividing line between 
them and the eastern departments, which in 
their turn extend to the eastern limits of 
Peru. These departments bear a certain 
analogy to our states, in their relation to the 
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divided into districts, of which the head is a 
governor appointed by the sub-prefect in ac- 
cord with the prefects. The cities are pro- 
vided with municipal rights and elect their 
alcaldes, who correspond to our mayors, and 
a board of councilmen. 

The National Legislature is a Congress 
composed of a Senate and House of Deputies 
constituted like the Anglo-American body. 

It is a remarkable fact that the Latin- 
American states have been afflicted with ban- 
ditti in these recent years and that our own 
land has been cursed with the same infliction 
since we obtained possession of a part of 
Mexico, and the territory that once be- 
longed to that nation. But Peru has com- 
pletely destroyed the pest, and a few of her 
prefects would soon purify the railroad lines 
of this very superior civilization of ours 
besides teaching our governors how to keep 
clear. of such gentry. 

The sub-prefect of Payta was ordered by the 
prefect of his department to seize two chiefs 
of banditti, known to make their rendezvous 
at a town onthe upper Chira. The report of 
the sub-prefect to his superior would do honor 
to the typical western editor: 

“We captured those two captains and were 
proceeding in peace down the valley, when their 
friends appeared trom across the Chira in con- 
siderable force to rescue the prisoners from our 
hands, but soon abandoned the attempt as _use- 
less; this morning the curate of the parish 
where we have arrived, celebrated a solemn re- 
quiem mass for the eternal repose of the souls of 
those two thieves.” 
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national Congress and to the executive offi- 
cers of the general government. In their 
internal political arrangement they are with- 
out resemblance to any Anglo-American in- 
stitution. The prefect, a military governor 
appointed by the president, is the highest 
authority, not only dependent on the presi- 
dent for his position, but directly responsible 
to him for his conduct of affairs. These de- 


partments are divided into provinces under 
the executive direction of sub-prefects, who 
report to the prefects ; and these again are 


As a result of the energy shown by the gov- 
ernment, the deserts of Peru areas safe for 
the traveler as the streets of Chautauqua. 
The whole world has been hearing of the 
“railroad above the clouds’’ during the last 
quarter of a century ; it is finally completed ; 
and now the English Company who finished 
the work has begun surveys for its extension 
to the head-waters of the Amazon River. Re- 
ferring once more to the diagram, the line as 
now built goes from the Pacific across the 
‘*desert’’ and over the Coast Range to Oroya 
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in the Sierra. It is now proposed to con- 
tinue the line across the second ridge into the 
Puna, where it will strike the Rio Perené at 
the foot of the falls on that stream, the head 
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dred feet high and a conglomerate which had 
been thought impregnable. There wasa series 
of these waves the formation of only one of 
which seems to have been witnessed by any 
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of steamboat navigation on the Amazon sys- 
tem, three thousand miles from the ocean. 

Far to the south of this line isthe Arequipa 
railroad, which enters the Puna and termi- 
nates at the city of Puno on Lake Titicaca, 
thirteen thousand feet above sea-level. 

The building of railroads in the canyons of 
Peru is attended with peril unexampled in 
any other country in which those works have 
yet been undertaken, while their mainte- 
nance, thus far, has proved well-nigh impossi- 
ble. Some of the most important structures 
on the Oroya have been swept away in a 
night ; while the valley of the Rio Santa has 
been the sceneof the most terrific destruction 
known to the history of railroads. Inacata- 
clysm of 1878 theold irrigation ditches of the 
Inca civilization found in the valley by the 
vagabonds of Pizarro, and existing we may 
not say how many centuries before he arrived, 
were carried away as if they had been the 
creations of yesterday. The destruction was 
not produced by inundation, but by a flood 
wave containing a vast amount of earth and 
rock moving with great velocity and cutting 
under the bluff faces of pampas forty toa hun- 


human being. It was opposite a lateral 
tavine dry in all seasons, save when a shower 
in the mountains might chance to vent itself 
by that channel, when it contained water for 
an hour or so after the rain was over. It 
would seem that a slow and continued rain 
had soaked into the soil overlying some 
steeply inclined, rocky mountain face, and 
thus, when the mass was saturated and 
water had settled to the rock, the huge vol- 
ume of earth had slipped down, a vast ava- 
lanche, to the bottom of the ravine, where it 
constituted a dam across the chasm to pre- 
vent the escape of waters pouring in from 
mountain slopes farther up. When once the 
waters thus impounded had risen to the top 
of the dam and poured over its face, the mass 
was again swept down and out to the main 
valley of the Santa. On its way it gathered 
new material, and with augmented force 
rushed across the river, damming it to the 
height of forty feet or more. The Santa isa 
powerful stream and took but little time to 
tise to its terrible work. This dam must 
have been four hundred feet long on top, hold- 
ing in leash an awful force. A watchman at one 
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of the camps in the canyon heard the fearful 
warning of the water’s approach, several 
minutes before it came in sight, but felt him- 
self entirely safe, as his camp was a hundred 
feet abovethe torrent. But when he sawthis 
hideous engine of destruction come tearing 
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nual flood, ‘‘the coming of the river’’ as 
they call it, is the blessing of the year ; by its 
volume the people measure the prospects of 
the crops in all those years when there is no 
rain ; for according to the width of its ripa- 
rian overflow, is the area for cultivation. The 
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around the bend a thousand feet away, piled 
to an immense height in the narrow gorge, 
its upper volume white as snow, tumbling, 
foaming, leaping, seething above a tremen- 
dous black wall of rushing water, rocks, and 
earth, all struggling together in furious roar 
and din, tearing at the mountain sides and 
cutting out great chasms from the world’s 
eternal superstructure, he fled in terror to the 
hills; and only in time, for the precipice he 
thought enduring, with all his camp and 
goods, was swept away like chaff. 

But in the valley of the Rio Piura the an- 


river is generally dry from the month of July 
to the first of February ; the disappearance of 
the water is so gradual that itis not possi- 
ble to designate the day on which it takes 
place. 

Not so, however, its arrival in February, 
when the bed of the stream has been dry all 
those months and occupied with truck gar- 
dens. Then the people have become thirsty 
for the river. Every traveler from up the 
valley is questioned as to where the river was 
when he passed. If he is able to report that 
it is coming, then a crowd of eager listeners 

















and questioners surround him to learn the 
prophecy of the year’s crop,—whether the 
stream contains much or little water. 

At last, generally about the middle of 
February, come positive tidings that the river 
is twenty leagues off and coming ; a few days 
later it is only ten leagues distant and as it 
passes the upper Aaciendas the Indians turn 
out and welcome it with drum and fife and 
fire-rockets. Sometimes there is disappoint- 
ment ; for when it seems a sure thing and the 
people about the cities of the lower valley 
have begun to look for it, suddenly the river 
has ceased to flow ; it sinks away in the sands 
and they say, ‘“‘The river has gone back.”’ 
This however will last butafewdays. Again 
it comes and they hear in the towns that 
‘“‘the river is but a league away and will be 
with us to-day.”” Then every horse and sad- 
dle is brought out and the people of Piura 
leave the city to meet the messenger of glad 
tidings; of health and riches to the arid 
land. 

In all the year there is no other feast to 
equal this. No fatigue is felt by the multi- 
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When you have met the river, you find a 
little trickling streamlet running here and 
there in search of the lowest places ; it stops 
to fillthe wells in its road that were excavated 
last season, and then runs forward in the 
same little rill. A short distance farther up 
the valley you find it a respectable stream, 
where the boys and dogs run into it and lie 
down and revel in the water and in a little 
while can swim. It is for everybody a season 
of real joy; with many, a carnival frolic. 
From the bridge at Piura the spectacle is won- 
derful ; at fiveo’clock in the afternoon, I stood 
there to watch it ; we saw the pioneers of the 
multitude coming around the bend of the 
river at the upper edge of the town, followed 
shortly by the surging army of thousands of 
people ; we heard the music of the band and 
saw the smoking line of rockets in the air. 
We knew that the river had come ! 

It reached the bridge at seven that even- 
ing, and the bands played while the people 
danced on the bridge and under the bridge all 
night long, till the sun came in the morning 
and took their places in guarding the precious 











tudes who travel through the heavy sands, 
some on foot ; some on donkeys, most patient 
of all created beings, carrying two or three 
grown men and women with a small family 
of half grown children; others again are 
mounted on mules, and the é/i/e on horses. 
All are glad. 














Palace in Lima, 


flood, If five thousand people turned out to 
escort the river at Piura, it was met by twelve 
thousand at Catacaos, an Indian city two 
leagues below; and so the river Piura has a 
triumphant march from Moropon to the sea 
at Sechura, where sadly enough all this wealth 
and glory are cast away, because the country 
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lacks capital to build the irrigation works de- 
manded for utilizing it. 

But Peru has done its part in this matter 
by granting concessions to men who are now 
engaged in seeking capital in England and 
the United States for the development of its 
great means. Ourowncountry has not given 
that attention to the chances for money- 
making in Peru that one might have expected 
from a people so wide-awake as the Yankee 
is reputed. By the agency of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Bureau, however, our capitalists are 
rousing to the fact that Peru is a near neigh- 
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bor and the field of great possibilities. It 
is interesting to note the falling off in the 
value of English exports to that republic, 
and the increase in our own since Mr. Blaine 
called attention so practically to the value 
of that market for the American producer. 
In a time of great distress and poverty in 
Peru our exports have increased $700,000 
over the former trade. England formerly 
furnished Peru with all or nearly all its cot- 
ton fabric ; her trade in that single article has 
fallen off thirty-three per cent, and is decreas- 
ing. 





Tree of the Upper Amazon. 


THE 


CAT-BIRD. 


BY RICHARD BURTON. 


SKULKER in a thicket, loud and harsh 
His note, his message so unbeautiful 
It does belie his bird shape, cheat the sense. 


But hark ! 


All suddenly a wondrous lay 
And from the self-same throat ? 


*Tis now a thrush 


Uttering its nunlike spirit on the air ; 

And now a robin, cheery-sweet and plumed 
For morning minstrelsy that wakes the day ; 
And now a mingled rapture of them both 
With Somewhat superadded. A strange bird, 
Yet in his fashion not unlike to man 

Who often hides a music-potent soul 

Under some uncouth semblance of a song 
That strikes the ear but lamely,—till some stress 
Of life, some lyric impulse bids him break 
His custom, and the world is blessedly 
Enthralled, the melody is so divine. 





























THE PHOTOGRAPHER AND THE ARTIST. 


BY ROBERT DE LA SIZERANNE. 


Translated for 


of Niepce which represents the cele- 

brated inventor in a standing posi- 
tion and pointing his finger as if at some 
menacing object, with the air of a cannoneer 
who defies any approach. One feels an im- 
pulse to seek out what invisible enemy it is 
which thus from 4 distance threatens the 
photographer. It seems in these times as if 
it might well be supposed to be the artist, 
that man of interpretation, of fancy, and of 
dreams, springing out from that indefinable, 
intangible world of sentiment, in which he 
finds his home, his passion, and his joy. 

In fact photography, rightfully proud of 
its late developments, and justly confident of 
the still further progress which in the near 
future will double its domain, no longer lim- 
its itselfto the utilitarian tasks in which it 
has excelled. It is not willing to serve now 
only in the réle of tracking criminals and of 
discovering stars, of magnifying the im- 
prints of counterfeit stamps and of making 
from the height of balloons marvelous cadas- 
tral surveys, of counting the vibrations of 
insects’ wings and of recording the move- 
ments of machinery, or of seiziag upon the 
human face the fleeting indications of a mor- 
bid symptom. 

It tends not only to become itself a verita- 
ble art, but also to teach artists the necessity 
of understanding in minutest details their 
own work. Constantly there may be seen 
arising from its domains savants who under- 
take to show painters how necessary it is for 
them henceforth to represent water in move- 
ment, man as walking, and galloping horses. 
Conferences have been held at the Conserva- 
tory of Arts and Trades and at the School of 
Fine Arts, in which the traditions bequeathed 
by the masters have been set aside by these 
new estheticians. In order to dissipate our 
distrust regarding these new views the in- 
Stantaneous photographers assure us that 
these views were known to the Greeks and 
that it is intermediate art which has deserted 
them. Phidias, they assert, came very close 
to the discoveries made by modern photog- 
taphy. Thetheorists claim that art stopped 
G-May. 


Tverx is at Chalon-sur-Sdone a statue 


‘* The Chautauquan'’ from the 


‘*Revue des Deux Mondes."’ 


where it did in his time in order that its 
votaries might learn by ceaseless attempts 
some device by which they could approach 
nature more closely. Therefore, since to-day 
all the world employs photography for this 
purpose, why should not the painter also? 

Should the latter adopt it in what way will 
it serve him? Shall he seek inspiration 
through it, or ask it only for simple direc- 
tions? And if it develops into greater possi- 
bilities and to-morrow becomes able to print 
the most subtle colors as to-day it stamps the 
most fleeting expressions, in what way will 
this discovery affect those artists who do not 
wish to be confounded with photographers? 
Such are the problems which place them- 
selves before all those interested in art. It 
would bea vain enough undertaking to at- 
tempt to answer them definitely now ; but 
one may without too much temerity seek to 
explain them in a measure. 

If an amateur in art had fallen asleep at 
the beginning of this century, in the time of 
Guérin, Girodet, Gros, Drolling, and Prud’- 
hon, in the midst of landscapes painted after 
the manner of Carrache or of Paul Bril, among 
the academic attractions of the Apollo, of 
Romulus, of Endymion, and the studies of 
horses by Carle Vernet, and should awaken 
to-day and go through our expositions, he 
would certainly have the sensation that the 
human eye had changed. 

The revolution in the pose, in the ar- 
rangement, and the outline of living beings 
would not very forcibly impress those who 
had seen it gradually accomplished. Their 
perception of nature, submitted to the same 
influences as the perception of the artist, 
would have adapted itself to thechange with- 
out any shock and almost without remark. 
But the amateur, suddenly placed in the 
presence of the art of*to-day would recognize 
no longer the human form, the landscape, 
the horse he was accustomed tosee. The 
ampleness of design marking: the old acad- 
emy, has disappeared. It is replaced by 
slender, scanty, squared forms, less graceful. 
The arms, the legs, the trunks, offer less of 
roundness and more angles. The posings, 
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stripped of majesty, are such as to disclose 
less of the muscles and more of the bones. 
Among children especially, the limbs are 
more drawn out, the necks are longer, the 
plumpness has disappeared. The repre- 
sented movements, quicker, more broken, are 
very far from the rounded inflections and 
swaying motions which the period of the Re- 
naissance stamped upon them, In the fall of 
the drapery the straight line replaces the 
famous serpentine line. 

Stranger still is the point of view from 
which we of to-day see contemporaneous 
landscapes. It is there especially that the 
eye has changed, there that our amateur 
would recognize no longer the land which he 
left. Where are gardens of Armida, those 
groves of anonymous trees, those cascades, 
those winding paths, those artificial super- 
position of varying plans which one sees in 
the theater or in the panorama of distant 
cities? What has become of all that archi- 
tectural pomp of the past? And note here 
how recent the change has been; it dates 
back only to the discoveries of Daguerre. An 
artist of 1893 sees in nature only such things 
as actually present themselves to the eye; 
and he paints them with all their irregu- 
larities. 

But that before which our aroused sleeper 
could not restrain his astonishment would be 
the modern representation of horses. Im- 
agine him as having just seen some of the 
cavalry pictures of Géricault with the horses 
gliding at full speed, their four legs stretched 
out in the classical manner of a hare on the 
spit. And then see him standing before a 
charge of cuirassiers painted by one of the 
best artists of to-day, Aimé Morot, for exam- 
ple, and contemplating for the first time in 
his life these animals suspended in the air, 
their feet drawn up under them as those of a 
goat leaping achasm. Would he not cry out 
with a deep sense of conviction, that the eye 
of man had changed, or at least that there 
had come into the observation of nature 
some unknown element, some new method 
which had profoundly modified the results? 
Struck by the contrast, this awakened sleeper 
from the classic epoch would comprehend 
better than do we the enormous influence 
which this simple mechanical process of re- 
cording visual phenomena, called photog- 
raphy, has exercised upon artists in their 
studios and upon the general public outside. 

Profusely scattered everywhere, these pho- 
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tographic representations of nature have 
gradually replaced the images which the art 
of former days placed there, those in which 
the human form was always somewhat amel- 
iorated, generalized, idealized. Noone any 
longerdare paintsuch pictures. Photography 
has educated the public to such a degree that 
it will not now accept pictures idealized at 
the expense of truth. 

In that which pertains to perspective this 
new art has also rendered important service. 
It has led to a more just appreciation of the 
true proportions to be preserved among the 
different personages in a scene. Painters 
were very rare who like La Sueur studied to 
place all figures in exactly the right spot. 
Most of them gave too much importance to 
the objects in the foreground and in the back- 
ground. Take an amateur sketching from 
nature a view of a church, a mill, or a castle. 
Nine times out of ten he will give to the details 
of the background double the dimensions 
which they should really possess. A photo- 
graph of the same view will show him how to 
correct this error. 

As regards the mechanical work of art, 
photography has made everything easier, 
notably so the execution of involved compo- 
sitions such as panoramas. Recently Messrs. 
de Neuville and Detaille were able to es- 
tablish very exactly and very rapidly upon 
canvas the scenery which they wished to 
present. After having determined the point 
whence the view should be taken—the point 
which corresponded to the platform of the 
panorama—these artists took from it photo- 
graphs of all parts of the surrounding 
country. They then adjusted these different 
views and formed them into one. With 
this as a copy they were ready to make 
their picture upon canvas. In order to keep 
the whole view in the same proportions in 
which the camera had given it they divided 
the canvas and the photographic picture into 
ten corresponding sections, and then by 
means of the magic lantern threw each part 
of the copy upon the corresponding part of 
the canvas where they traced the outlines, 
But even since their time rapid progression 
has been made, and it is possible now by the 
aid of the revolving or panoramic camera to 
take at one single exposure a circular view of 
all that a beholder may see around him, that 
is, to execute immediately a whole panorama 
which may be transferred, without any proc- 
ess of joining parts, directly to the canvas, 





























In the art of portraiture photography has 
worked no less a change. - The time can 
never return when a distant king can be so 
deceived regarding the appearance of his 
fiancée, as was Henry VIII., when in place of 
the Venus he had been led to expect from 
Holbein’s painted picture, he saw the real 
Anne of Cleves, whom he brutally character- 
ized as ‘‘a Flanders mare.’’ Inour days the 
humblest rustic can be better served than was 
that irascible king. 

Photography does not limit itself to stamp- 
ing the features of the different persons com- 
posing a family, displaying, as it were, only 
the branches of a family tree. It goes further 
yet and proposes to show the trunk itself; I 
mean the family type freed from all the acci- 
dents peculiar to each individual comprised 
init. Using an apparatus which requires 
sixty seconds to register all the features, the 
operator causes to pass before the lens 
twenty photographs of the same family, 
men, women, and children. But as three 
seconds of time are all that can be given to 
each picture, only those traits which are 
common to these twenty persons, being re- 
peated the twenty times, and so remaining 
before the camera the required sixty seconds, 
can leave their trace upon the negative. In 
this way will be obtained the characteristic 
type of the race. And in this impersonal 
type which has dropped all the accidents of 
age or condition, all the accessories of beard 
or of coiffure, there is to be seen only a spec- 
tral figure in which all the instincts of the 
race are united. ‘‘At the beginning of our 
experiments,’’ said a photographer, ‘‘ we felt 
asingular emotion on seeing slowly to ap- 
pear, in the dim light of the laboratory this 
impersonal figure which existed nowhere, and 
which might be called the portrait of the in- 
visible.”’ 

It is not only the ethnologist, the physiol- 
ogist, the physician, the lawyer, who can 
ask of an operation of this kind the secret of 
certain ancestral traits, of certain besetments, 
of certain maladies, and so derive from the 
process much help. From a purely artistic 
point of view it is most useful. There are 
many historical personages who have had 
numerous portraits taken by different artists, 
which vary so much in their appearance as to 
leave posterity much perplexed as to what 
the real person was like. By superimposing 
these portraits one over another as in the 
case of the family photographs, there will be 
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obtained a picture which will show only the 
traits common to all and which must conse- 
quently represent the original. Mr. Galton, 
the English savant, has thus composed a 
portrait of Alexander the Great, from six 
medallions in the British Museum, repre- 
senting him at different ages; and also a 
Cleopatra drawn from five copies. And asif 
to corroborate the historic accounts of the 
Egyptian queen, it is said that this Cleopa- 
tra is much more charming than any one of 
the elementary pictures. 

Such are some of the prodigies which pho- 
tography is accomplishing to-day. Let us 
now look at those which it is still ambitious 
to realize. 

Rapid as light, photography seizes upon a 
body in motion and fixes it forever in an at- 
titude which it preserved for only an instant. 
It does more than this. Repeating its work 
a great number of times during one evolu- 
tion, it details all the phases assumed by the 
body and decomposes all its aspects. The 
most transitory inflections, the briefest atti- 
tudes are caught upon the plate, registered, 
and revealed to our astonished vision in 
the order in which they were produced, and 
at regular intervals. 

What were the beginnings of these strange 
explorations are well known. Twenty years 
ago Prof. Muybridge, an American, con- 
structed in a well-arranged park a racecourse 
for men and for horses, on one side of which 
was a white wall and on the other a series 
of cameras. Fine threads connected to the 
cameras and stretched across the track, 
struck by the feet of the racers and so easily 
broken as tointerfere in no way with their 
movements, exposed instantaneously the ob- 
ject glass and photographed the positions. 
The walk, the trot, the gallop, all the differ- 
ent gaits of horses were thus exhibited ; and 
in the same way he obtained pictures of men 
running, wrestling, throwing different im- 
plements ; and other pictures representing 
various beings during various movements. 
His collection now comprises twenty thou- 
sand photographs representing seven hun- 
dred and eighty different subjects. 

A brief examination of this collection 
shows the ignorance of most painters regard- 
ing the attitudes assumed by horses. Even 
among the old wmaster-artists, such as 


Raphael and Léonard, these errors are found, 
and also among the most noted artists of this 
century, such as Géricault and Vernet. The 
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same misconceptions regarding attitude show 
in the representation, both in painting and 
in statuary, of the movements of human be- 
ings, and of birds on the wing. So unlike 
all the images that we are accustomed to see 
were these new pictures, that they seemed 
unnatural. And yet they were taken from 
nature herself at a moment when, as it were, 
she had drawn aside the veil and allowed an 
untrammeled glance into her domain. 

The results of these new studies of nature— 
the instantaneous views and the decomposi- 
tion of motion—seem unnatural, say the pho- 
tographers, because men do not know how 
tosee in nature rapid movements, not be- 
cause they cannot see them. When we shall 
have formed the habit of seeing them, when 
the eye, accustomed now to the false repre- 
sentations of the old attitudes, shall have 
come back to its normal state of observation, 
it will readily distinguish in nature the new 
positions now being represented, and these 
will henceforth seem to it true. The Greeks 
saw men and horses in movement as the 
chrono-photograph shows them tous. The 
Japanese designed birds according to the 
teachings of the professors of natural history. 
It is because these artists observed nature 
with eyes which a false education had not de- 
formed. Children see these rapid move- 
ments and recognize them again in instanta- 
neous photography. All this goes to show 
that our astonishment comes from a fault in 
education and not from a physical impossi- 
bility ; so reason the photographers. 

But all this does not prove that artists 
ought to accept in full the teachings of pho- 
tography. All things considered, the dis- 
covered agreement between the designs of 
the Greeks and rapid photography reduces 
itself to this: there have been found upon 
Etruscan vases, couriers whose surprising 
positions correspond almost exactly to those 
reported by the recent photograph. From 
this fact which seems to some to favor the 
exactions of science, I draw a different con- 
clusion. First, the Greeksdid not adopt this 
attitude upon their great monuments, in 
their pediments, their friezes, their metopes ; 
but only where the greatest license was per- 
mitted to their artists,—in the decoration of 
their vases. Again, if, having known these 
poses, they abandoned them, is it not a proof 
that they did not find them worthy of preser- 
vation ? 

Another argument is drawn from the 
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horses of the Parthenon. It is claimed that 
they are represented in perfect accord with 
the discoveries ot the most recent instanta- 
neous photography. This is true. But 
among all the positions which it is now 
known that trotting horses assume, they chose 
to represent only one or two of the most 
graceful in the long processions in the friezes 
of the Acropolis. To verify this it will be 
sufficient to compare the horses of the Pan- 
athenaic procession with the album of Mr. 
Muybridge. Such a comparison will show, 
too, how much art gains by being interpreted 
by a Phidias, how much it loses by being 
registered by a photographer. 

The photographer should be in his line an 
artist, and be therein content. How often 
has one wished for the power of a Joshua, or 
some magic gift to immobilize for a moment 
the cloud passing over a mountain, or the 
ruffling of the waters of a lake caused by a 
furtive breeze. This work is no longer im- 
possible. The Joshua of to-day is the ko- 
dak—provided always that one knows how 
touseit. Itis useless to say that in order 
to do fine work it is only necessary to drawa 
cord, to turn a key, to press a button. An 
education for the work is required. Totouch 
upon only one point, the question of light is 
not of less importance to the photographer 
than to the artist. ‘‘There was a time,”’ 
says Mr. Robinson, ‘‘when it would have 
been thought a heresy in art tochoose a view 
in which the sun would be opposite the 
camera.”” But to-day Mr. Robinson ob- 
tains excellent photographs under these very 
circumstances. This is not the only point 
on which this artist has instructed amateurs. 
He has closely studied the subject of the sky 
in landscapés, and, thanks to his counsel, 
photographers have abandoned the custom of 
leaving that white stretch, that empty space, 
which for so long time marred the upper part 
of open air views. 

Mr. Robinson also makes true pictures by 
grouping young girls from the city, dis- 
guised as country women, in the fields, upon 
the side of the highway, or the shore of a 
river. He was led to this step on account of 
the well-known difficulty of posing rural 
people. Any one who has tried knows that 
they look as if a mantle of ice had fallen 
over their shoulders. They seem petrified ; 
all spontaneity is destroyed, all life arrested. 
With his company of young society girls Mr. 
Robinson has avoided all this trouble. He 
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is able to form exquisite rural scenes in 
which the natural does not exclude the pictur- 
esque. 

Thus photography can “imprint its per- 
sonality,” and ally itself toart. After this 
manner photography and art can join hands. 
Instead of trying to guide the artist, by this 
plan the photographer would conform him- 
self to the rules of art ; instead of imposing 
on art certain unpleasing forms because they 
are true, he would choose from among the 
great variety of nature’s forms, certain ones 
because they are beautiful. 
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Perhaps, meanwhile, this invasion of pho- 
tography into the realms of art will deter- 
mine the latter to seek further into the 
realms of the ideal, to push its researches 
into yet unexplored territories of fancy, to 
do, as those conquered peoples of ancient his- 
tory, who, in attempting to put distance be- 
tween themselves and their invaders, discov- 
ered new continents and worlds. And it 
will be not the least service which this science 
will have rendered the world if it forces artists 
who do not wish to be mistaken for photog- 
raphers to mount higher in their art. 
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CITIES. Population. | no an aie. Arrests | Males. | Females. Natives. — 
ants. 
1 New York, N. Y..., 1,515,301 | 3,643 | 1to416 | 90,124, 71,212; 18,912, 41,771) 48,353 
2 Philadelphia, Pa...| 1,046,964 | 1,898 | 1to551 | 53,184) 47,343) 5,841) 32,011! 21,173 
3 Chicago, Ill....... 1,099,850 | 2,306 | 1t0477 | 70,550| 57,434! 13,116! 45,861, 24,689 
4 Brooklyn, N. Y... 806,343 | 1,319 | I to61I | 37,319] 31,976) 5,343| 19,850 17,469 
5 St. Louis, Mo..... 451,770 | 813 | 1 to555 | 22,935| 18,798! 4,137| 17,305 5,630 
6 Boston, Mass...... 448,477 930 | 1to482 | 48,463) 42,741; 5,722) 24,588) 23,875 
7 Baltimore, Md.... 434.439 785 | 1 to553 | 30,215 25.460 4,755) eeeekd | tam ak 
8 San Francisco, Cal. 298,997 | SES. eee ee ae 
g Cincinnati, O...... 296,908 | 478 | 1 to62I | 16,217; 13,706 2,511 11,456 4,761 
10 Washington, D. C. 230,392 | 531 | 1 to 434 | 26,666; 22,473) 4,193) 24,729 1,939 
11 New Orleans, La... 242,039 | 313 | 1to773 | 21,812! 17,005; 4,807! 17,736) 4,076 
Totals.....----| 6,871,480 | 13,472 | 1 to510 | 446.744, 348,148 69,337, 235.307| 151,963 
| Unable | Nui- Miscella- | Propertyre- " 
CITIES. Married. | Single. a a | sances ge soo pe ns pro | yy yn By 
| write |abated.| “> Pa owners. | Partment. | Fund. 
I |New York, N. Y...| 30767) 59,357) 5,413)..---. | 13,763 $1,062,150) $4,737,161) $487,227 
2 |Philadelphia, Pa. .| ...... PSO es ee ees 129,313) 1,900,581 65,834 
3 |Chicago, Til. ...... ae | ees Pere 251,030 309,585, 2,622,046 33,947 
4 Brooklyn, N. ¥...| 14,664) 22,655) 1,904)...... ae | 146,113! 1,817,321 99,961 
§ 'St. Louis, Mo..... 4,715! 18,220! 1,589/19,496! 53,815 205,270) ,102! 40,539 
6 Boston, Mass......| .----- | seeeee| seeeee Joceees | 137:900) 239,200! 1,172,186 258,158 
7 Baltimore, Md....| ...... ne Eee ee Beer 143,121 779,610, 44,441 
8 San Francisco, Cal.| ...... | ee erer ee 677) 12,129 | POR Gee re 
9 Cincinnati, _ eee 7,145| 9,072 BER ckccs|  eeadion 46,345 575,090| 108,637 
10 \Washington, D.C.| 9,432) 17,234) 6079)...... 29,886 28,670 510,610) 20,983 
11 New Orleans, La.| 6,846) 14,966) 8,089) moana i ee 195,656 1,537 
"ee 6. see Weel] GAGOE......|  -ascas| <aaccel sea CA GO. 
These eleven’ American cities, ofthe largest local politics. But few of them are. Where 


class, are fairly representative of the 3,715 
places within the republic that contain over 
one thousand inhabitants each. 

The police force is governed in all by boards 
of commissioners under differing titles, and 
containing from three to six members each. 
Some are purposely of nonpartisan constitu- 
tion. All should be entirely independent of 


-under the influence of political domination 
their general efficiency is impaired commen- 
surately with the extent of interference. 
Power at the polls, and ‘‘ pull ’’ with the poli- 
ticians obstruct the course of justice. 

In compiling the foregoing statistical ex- 
hibit, which is as nearly complete as the pub- 
lished sources of information admit, the pop- 








ulation of the cities named is given as stated 
in the United States Census of 1890. The 
figures relating to police departments are 
taken chiefly from the Annual Reports of 1891. 

The number of police in every city includes 
officials, surgeons, matrons, employees, and 
officers of all grades. The numerical propor- 
tion of the force to the inhabitants is deter- 
mined by the situation and transit character- 
istics of the municipality. Thus New York, 
with one policeman to 416 citizens, is -the 
great gateway of the continent, the principal 
entrepét of commerce, the chief distribut- 
ing point of freight and passenger traffic. 
Washington, D. C., as the center of control- 
ling national activity—legislative, judicial, 
and administrative—and as the resort of 
countless adventurers and claimants upon 
the national treasury, requires one officer to 
every 434 of its population. Chicagoand Bos- 
ton as commercial thoroughfares, and points 
of immigrational distribution ; Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, and Baltimore, with more of the 
stable residential element; Brooklyn, the 
great dormitory of the metropolis; Cincin- 
nati, San Francisco, and New Orleans, with 
less of the operative Anglo-Saxon instinct 
for law and order, represent a decreasing se- 
ries of numerical proportions between police 
and population. 

The enormous number of arrests in the 
course of asingle year, no lessthan 446,744 
in an aggregate of 6,871,480 souls, or one to 
15.17 may be variously interpreted. It may 
easily lead to very erroneous conclusions 
as to the morals of the American people. 
Figures may not lie, but manipulators of them 
for purposes of their own are not infrequently 
mendacious. Many of the arrested are 
‘*rounders,’’ who make their appearance at 
the bar of judicial courts just as often as re- 
lease from penal confinement will permit. 
Scores of thousands are brought face to face 
with justice because of their violation of civic 
ordinances. Ignorance cannot be allowed to 
plead in justification of their conduct, al- 
though it may and does warrant mitigation 
of penalty. The uninstructed and careless, 
impelled by passion or inborn evil, discover 
that offenses against persons, injuries with 
or without violence to property, malicious 
wrongs, forgery and counterfeiting, infrac- 
tions of license laws, of chastity and moral- 
ity, transgressions of food regulations, and 
affronts to public order are ordinarily fol- 
lowed by apprehension, trial, and punishment. 
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The poorer and more ignorant people are, 
the more likely are they to come into unthink- 
ing contact with the offended majesty of the 
body politic: the negroes in the South, the 
Chinese and the Japanese arrested in San Fran- 
cisco within twelve months, and the motley 
multitudes of New York, are illustrations of 
this fact. Justice is educationary as well as 
vindicative and the more educationary it is 
the more active are the blue-coated guardians 
of the peace. Washington is strict in the en- 
forcement of statutes prohibiting profanity 
and indecency, and Boston maintains its 
praiseworthy reputation for suppression of 
lasciviousness, fornication, and fleshly lusts. 
That vice is not more exacerbated by deten- 
tion of feminine prisoners in station houses 
is due largely to the employment of matrons. 
Partisan politics are to blame for the occa- 
sional selection of unfit women for the post, 
and pure philanthropy, in the persons of 
those identified with the ‘‘ White Ribbon”’ 
and social purity movements is often to be 
commended for judicious choice. 

Disproportion between the numbers of the 
sexes arrested is remarkable : 348,148 males 
to 69,337 females. The ages between which 
criminal dispositions are most uncontrolled 
are also noteworthy. St. Louis’ last report 
is that of her 22,935 arrests, 8,819 were of per- 
sons between the ages of 20 and 30; 5,103 be- 
tween 10 and 20; 4,527 from 30 to 40; 2,663 
from 40 to 50, and 1,823 from 50 upward. 
This is a typical exhibit. It suggests the 
duty of seeking the conversion of the young 
before they enter upon the most perilous 
stage of their pilgrimage,—the stage that be- 
gins with departure from home, and that ex- 
poses them to the manifold snares and temp- 
tations which beset the unwary. Reforma- 
tory agencies in the shape of boys’ and girls’ 
aid societies, houses of correction, industrial 
schools, homes for the friendless, reform 
schools, orphans’ asylums, children’s nur- 
series, etc., are beneficent factors in our civil- 
ization ; but the majority of them would be 
mere surplusage if the children of well-to- 
do parents and the waifs and strays of the 
street could all be gathered into evangelical 
Sunday schools, and there subjected to the 
power of loving and godly teachers intent on 
persuading to hearty acceptance of, and con- 
secration to, Christ. 

Another phase of the arrest exhibit is pro- 
vocative of deep and earnest thought. It is 
that which shows that there were 151,963 of 






































the foreign born, against 235,307 of American 
nativity, who fell into the hands of legal jus- 
tice. This disproportion is startling in view 
of the relative numbers of the two classes in 
the nation, and all the more so when the for- 
eign extraction of the parents of native crim- 
inals is brought into the field of vision. 
Robert P. Porter, superintendent of census, 
in Bulletin 352, published the report of special 
agent, the Rev. Frederick H. Wines, on the 
nativity and parentage of the prisoners and 
paupers in the United States. From this it ap- 
pears that of the 82,329 prisoners 57,310 are of 
purely white blood. So far as can be ascer- 
tained, of the 114,620 parents of the white 
prisoners 45,732 were native, 60,153 were for- 
eign born, and of 8,735 the birthplaces were 
unknown. Omitting the latter the percent- 
age of native prisoners is 43.19, and of foreign 
56.81. Of 73,045 paupers in almshouses, 
66,578 are whites. Of the 133,156 parents of 
white paupers, 45,215 were native, 63,587 
foreign born, and of 24,354 the birthplaces 
are not known. Omitting these last, 41.56 per 
cent of the paupers are of native and 58.44 of 
foreign extraction. These facts are entitled 
to considerable weight in studying the grave 
problems presented by the indiscriminate, 
inundative immigration to-day. 

Nor are the figures indicative of literary con- 
dition less fraught with meaning. Of those 
arrested 190,820 were able to read and write. 
Only 24,252 were destitute of that accomplish- 
ment. Purely secular education is the grand 
panacea of self-sufficient talkers for all the 
ills that afflict society. Herbert Spencer, 
Archibald Alison, and other sociologists, who 
endeavored to obtain knowledge of facts, have 
discussed the proposition in all its bearings. 
Their conclusion is that purely secular educa- 
tion enhances power of mischief, and that as 
a moralinfluence, if not wholly neutral, it ex- 
erts slight benefactive power. Education 
that insists on the being and government of 
God, on personal responsibility to Him, and 
on rewards and punishments as sequential to 
free moral conduct, is as surely purely secu- 
lar as training in the truths of arithmetic or 
geography ; for, like them, it rests on undis- 
puted facts known and read of all men. Even 
if religious, they are not less secular data. 
The education that excludes them is unscien- 
tific—it may be suicidal. 

Agnosticism, infidelity, and wickedness are 
social nuisances infinitely more pernicious to 
health and happiness than the noxious ones 
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that the police of all cities pride themselves 
on abating. The list of such abatements is 
very incomplete, because of imperfect classi- 
fication and differential methods of report. 

Ifin the column of ‘‘ property recovered and 
restored to owner’’ the amounts reported 
from the several cities be compared with 
the declared values of property stolen, it will 
be apparent that the illicit gains of the pre- 
daceous classes are singularly small, and in 
no way remunerative for the imminent risks 
they run. Poverty, misery, folly, are ever 
the characteristics of crime. 

The cost of police service in American cities 
swells into huge dimensions ; but these are 
insignificant compared with the assessed, and 
much more with the actual value of real and 
personal property owned by municipalities. 
Thus, Philadelphia appropriates $1,900,581 
for the police bureau, while her assessed val- 
uation is $735,696,772. This appropriation is 
only about .25 per cent of avowed, and .o8 per 
cent of real capital. 

The pension or relief fund in each city, de- 
voted to the pensioning of retired officers, 
care of dependent families, and allowances for 
the mitigation of special suffering, is, as ap- 
pears in the foregoing schedule, larger in most 
instances than the sum disbursed. In Bal- 
timore the cost of the patrol system and of 
extra pay is saddled upon it. In Washing- 
ton it embraces all disciplinary fines upon 
members of the force ; all rewards, fees, pro- 
ceeds of gifts, and emoluments that may 
have been bestowed for services, all moneys 
accruing from the sale of unclaimed goods, 
and the deduction of $1 per month from the 
pay of each policeman. Philadelphia also 
makes public donations, but not in bulk ade- 
quate to place the fund on sure financial foot- 
ing. This is unwise, for ‘‘ each man will be 
a better public servant when he enters on the 
discharge of a hazardous duty with the 
thought that his loved ones are to be cared for 
if he loses his life in the doing of his duty.” 
New York added $234,277 from the excise 
fund in 1891 ; also the moneys derived from 
inspection of steam boilers, permits for 
masked balls, and permits to carry pistols. 
To this will be added deductions from monthly 
pay to make the fund competent to meet all 
requisitions. 

Just compensation for services rendered is 
one of the first demands of Christian ethics 
and of social welfare. The 22 murders in the 
parish of Orleans, Louisiana, during 1892, 
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might—in the explosion of seething, volcanic 
passions common to that locality—have been 
220, but forthe presence of courageous police- 
men like Chief Hennessey, the victim of the 
lawless Mafia. When popular rage in the 
season of strikes is directed against property, 
destruction would be immense but for con- 
stabulary interference. In the general strike 
at New Orleans last October and November, 
they protected the gas works, electric light 
companies, Standard Oil corporation, sugar 
refineries, boss draymen, street car compa- 
nies, and the various railroads leading into and 
out of the city. The experience of New Or- 
leans is that of many cities endangered by 
unreasoning, anarchistic passion. 

Tothe nightly average of 12,453 homeless 
persons, who in the city of New York seek 
some spot whereon to rest aching limbs, the 
police who in one year furnished 147,622 lodg- 
ings are invaluable. Other sleepers whose 
house and store doors or windows are left un- 
fastened are disturbed long enough to make 
them secure ; and not always disturbed at all, 
for the friendly watchman may sometimes 
secure them himself. Property and life in 
the suburbs are protected by mounted police 
patrols ; adequate assistance after nightfall, 
when the greatest number of arrests is made, 
speedily appears in patrol wagons. Patrol 
steamboats and rowboats assure security to 
vessels in the harbors. Police ambulances 
are promptly on hand in case of accident. 
Order is maintained at processions and pa- 
rades—Masonic, military, labor, Hibernian, 
or foreign, funereal, and religious. Constant 
communication in most cities is kept up by 
officers on duty with police headquarters, 
Systems of telegraphy, like that of the Game- 
well police patrol telegraph, complemented 
by telephones, pervade the city as the living 
body is pervaded by its system of afferent 
and efferent nerves. 

The police department often sends out tru- 
ant officers whose mission it is to see that re- 
luctant urchins attend school. It licenses 
hackney carriages, billiard tables, bowling 
alleys, shows, dogs, dealers in fireworks, 
pawnbrokers, peddlers, theaters, ticket spec- 
ulators, trucks, wagons, junk dealers, and if- 
telligence offices. Its hand is on every part 
of social existence. In San Francisco its 
emissaries board incoming vessels, and ascer- 
tain their character and nationality. In Bos- 
ton and elsewhere it reports arrivals of ves- 
sels and orders their marine location ; super- 


vises boats, and orders the exhibit of lights ; 
issues licenses to venders, and also to public 
poisoners known as liquor dealers in the pro- 
portion of 1 to 500 of the commonalty. 

The everyday policeman is a hard-work- 
ing substantial fairy, not too dainty or 
refined to look up missing persons and 
lost children and to restore them to their 
friends. He is often called to relief of the sick 
and destitute, whom he takes to hospitals, 
asylums, and reformatories. He keeps mor- 
tality statistics in the proper bureau, enumer- 
ates people at the census, inspects steam- 
boilers and examines engineers, is a terror to 
tramps, cranks, and impostors. In Wash- 
ington he provides transportation homeward 
to soldiers and sailors who, in the pathetic 
confidence that personal presence will accel- 
erate the grant of pensions, have gone there 
for that purpose. He reports unlighted, 
broken, and imperfect lamps, leaking hy- 
drants, holes in the streets, dangerous side- 
walks, unhealthy sewer basins, broken tele- 
graph poles and wires. He fumigates in- 
fected premises, inspects milk, produce, and 
water-closets, kills diseased animals, and re- 
ports violatious of civic ordinances. 

During the past year the police in Wash- 
ington relieved about 3,900 needy persons at 
a cost of $1,589. Lone mothers with hungry 
children, who had known better days, blessed 
them for their ministrations, as did the stran- 
ger artisans who wanted work, but found none 
who wanted workers. 

The policeman’s work is never done. He 
convoys sick and injured persons to homes or 
hospitals, removes dead bodies to domiciles or 
morgues, cares for the insane and for aban- 
doned infants. He reports attempts at sui- 
cide, burglaries, lost and incorrigible children, 
mad dogs, sudden deaths, meat- and dram- 
shops illegally open. He may be rough and 
peremptory at times, but not infrequently is 
found to be as tender-hearted as he is ready- 
handed. 

The Boston police have a ‘‘Gallery of 
Photographs of Persons Unidentified ’’ which 
has enabled friends to identify the bodies of 
missing ones, and to give them family burial. 
In its ‘‘ Rogues’ Gallery’’ are 2,697 photo- 
graphs of persons that society would will- 
ingly incarcerate. New York, Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati, and other cities have similar col- 
lections. Copies of photographs, ‘‘ pedi- 
grees,’’ and physical measurements and dis- 
tinguishing marks of criminals, according to 
































the Bertillon system, are frequently, and 
should be regularly, exchanged in order to 
the prevention of crime. 

As the law is the expression of public 
want, so the keenest expositors of public need 
are often found in the police bureaus of cities. 
Superintendent Crowley of San Francisco 
recommends the closing of concert saloons 
at 11 p. m., the prohibition of masked 
balls as ‘‘ scenes of debauchery, demoralizing 
to the youth of both sexes and a disgrace to 
the city,’ and of the indiscriminate use 
of fireworks and firecrackers. Superintend- 
ent Moore of Washington recommends 
the establishment of a public inebriate asy- 
lum for the legal temporary confinement 
of drunkards. The Baltimore police report 
that the forcible reduction of saloons from 
4,034 to 2,682 has been attended with the best 
results tocivic order and welfare. The Cincin- 
nati board of police does not want its officers 
to live in tenements where liquor is sold, and 
forbids an officer from entering in uniform 
any place where intoxicants are retailed, un- 
less he be on business, Philadelphia wages 
war on “‘ speak-easy’’ unlicensed dens. 

Between the faithful policeman and the con- 
firmed criminal nosympathy exists. If police- 
man and criminal are in collusion, the first is 
worse than the second. If faithfulto duty he 
goes where duty calls without fear or hesita- 
tion. Thecall sometimes means a fight for 
life. New Orleans in 1892 lost one gallant 
officer by assassination, and another by fusil- 
lade in a violent disturbance. Chief Crow- 
ley of San Francisco is a candidate for assas- 
sination because of his fearless enforcement of 
law against the rival gangs of Chinese high- 
binders. 

Service is seldom prolonged beyond the age 
of sixty. The policeman’s rest is irregular, 
yet hours of duty must be regular, in all 
kinds of weather, and that too when the time 
of rest has been absorbed by special duties. 
Influenza, malarial fever, catarrh, neuralgia, 
rheumatism, bronchitis, and consumption 
often lay him aside—and end his labors. 
Service is often under great embarrassment. 
Where popular sentiment does not sustain 
law against the liquor-evil, his efforts to en- 
force it are often necessarily nugatory. 
Against gambling and sexual vice he is more 
successful. 

Faithful service does not fail of appreciation. 
Some police bureaus have rolls of honor on 
which are inscribed the names of heroic offi- 
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cers who merit the distinction by stopping 
runaway horses, rescuing people from drown- 
ing or from burning buildings, or capturing 
murderous miscreants when the certainty of 
death in the attempt is almost absolute. Gifts 
from the people are discouraged lest any dif- 
ference should seem to be made between rich 
and poor, and lest the officer should act from 
any other motive than love of duty. Display 
of weapons is foolish. Good sense and phys- 
ical force more readily command submission 
and co-operation. 

Complaints against members of the police 
force are rarely made for asking presents, ac- 
cepting bribes, drinking, malingering, col- 
lusion with the criminal classes, perjury, or 
insubordination. It is not in the nature of 
man—the policeman—that such things should 
notoccur. So will occasional failure in duty at 
elections. But they are exceptions to the rule. 

The number of uniformed police in the 
United States is considerably larger than 
that of army and navy combined. They 
are employed mainly in the 3,715 places with 
a population of 1,000 and upward, and aggre- 
gating 26,109,074, or 41.69 per cent of all the 
inhabitants of the United States. These, 
supplied with policemen in the proportion of 

1 to 510, employ more than 51,000 uniformed 
men. 

Organization, equipment, and drill are sub- 
stantially the same in all the larger cities,— 
modified only by circumstances. These mul- 
tifarious servants of the people in emergency 
exhibit the discipline, coolness, and effi- 
ciency of veteran soldiers. Military tactics 
and strategy adapted to the necessities of 
street warfare are familiar to them. Cincin- 
nati’s police Gatling gun would find alert and 
soldierly men in any city quite competent to 
work it with deadly effect. 

The police force of the United States is. 
essentially the peace-and-welfare preserva- 
tive element. It does what neither the mili- 
tary nor naval force is intended to do or 
cando. These last are designed to supple- 
ment police force when overmatched in riot- 
ous disturbances. The police are not trans- 
portable from place to place, but are bound 
by every tie to definite localities. The 
military is mobile, complementary to civil 
force, indispensable in suppression of domes- 
tic insurrection, in the repulsion of foreign 
attack, and in aggressive warfare. Both are- 
servants of the people and invaluable within 
their several spheres of activity. 
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LES GOBELINS. 


BY MRS. M. A. WADDELL RODGER. 


“HE custom of using cloth for hang- 
ings is not modern ; it dates back to 
the Jewish Temple and the palace of 
King Ahasuerus. 

In European annals no mention is made of 
woven tapestry earlier than the tenth cen- 
tury. During the tenth:and eleventh cen- 
turies tapestries are frequently mentioned, 
but they were probably embroideries like the 
famous Bayeux tapestry, which is a long, 
natrow strip of embroidery wrought by 
Queen Matilda and depicting scenes from the 
life of William the Conqueror. 

The art of embroidering hangings, as well 
as many other suggestions of art and refine- 
ment, are said to have been handed down to 
modern times by the Saracens. Indeed, in 
France, the early tapestry workers were 
known as Sarrazinois. 

In the twelfth century we have authentic 
record of tapestry woven on looms at Arras 
in Flanders, but no specimens of European 
tapestry earlier than the fourteenth century 
can now be found. 

In the rotunda of the Zwinger, or Dresden 
Art Gallery, are tapestries three hundred 
years old, copied from the cartoons of 
Raphael, which are yet in the South Ken- 
sington Museum of London. These tapes- 
tries are of Flemish workmanship ; they are 
inferior in finish and color to the tapestries of 
the same cartoons which adorn the rotunda 
of the Art Academy at Berlin. 

In the early period of tapestry-weaving, 
Flanders stood pre-eminent, and Arras, Valen- 
ciennes, Tournay, Oudenarde, Bruges, Lille, 
and Brussels all became famous for the ex- 
cellence of their products. At this time 
storied tapestry (depicting scenes from his- 
tory or legend) was most common. The 
most eminent artists of Europe were em- 
ployed to paint pictures to be copied on the 
looms. Raphael and Romano in Italy lent 
their genius to this work. In Flanders and 
Holland such old masters as Van der Borgt, 
Van der Weyde, Thierry, Stuerbout, Corne- 
lius Schut, and others painted for the tapes- 
try weavers of theirown land. The tapestry 
of Oudenarde was noted for its representation, 
upon a large scale, of green foliage, though 


the pictures of both Paul Potterand Berghem 
were copied. 

In the sixteenth century the Medici intro- 
duced tapestry weaving into Florence by im- 
porting Flemish workmen, but the art lan- 
guished until the seventeenth century, when 
the interest was revived by bringing fresh 
talent from the Gobelins. 

England, too, had tapestry makers, as laws 
still exist which were made in the fourteenth 
century for regulating the weaving of tapes- 
try. The town of Mortlake had a factory in 
the time of James I. Other factories in Eng- 
land produced tapestry as late as the eigh- 
teenth century, but the English products 
never reached celebrity. 

We must turn to France to find perfection 
in the art of tapestry making. France had 
weavers in the sixteenth century, and Henry 
IV. stimulated the industry by the importa- 
tion of Flemish weavers. He also estab- 
lished a factory in Paris where the Point de 
Turque tapestry was made. But the fame of 
the Gobelin tapestry has superseded all 
others. The beautiful Gobelin hangings de- 
picting’ the story of Queen Esther in Wind- 
sor Castle and the still more . skillfully 
executed portraits in the Louvre only stimu- 
late the curiosity of the traveler as to how 
tapestry is produced. 

Tapestry is madeon upright or on horizon- 
tal looms ; the former produce high warp, 
the latter low warp. The difference between 
the products of the two looms is slight, ex- 
cept that the high warp looms permit the 
making of larger pieces. Large tapestries if 
made on the low warp looms must be made 
in smaller pieces and skillfully sewed to- 
gether. In 1700 the low warp looms of the 
Gobelin manufactory were removed to Beau- 
vais, which became famous for the excellence 
of its products. One of Queen Victoria’s 
drawing rooms in Windsor Castle is up- 
holstered with the celebrated Beauvais tap- 
estry. 

The story of the Gobelins runs thus : About 
five hundred years agoa Parisian streamlet 
named the Biévre was found to have excel- 
lent water for dyeing purposes. On its 
banks Jehan Gobelin established dye works, 
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and his successors added a tapestry manu- 
factory, which became famous for the excel- 
lence of its work. In the middle of the 
seventeenth century M. Colbert, minister of 
Louis XIV., purchased the establishment 
and continued it asa government institution. 
He placed at its head the artist Lebrun. 
Paintings by Lebrun, Vanet, Mignard, Ro- 
mano, Lefebre, Andrau, Raphael, Coypel, 
Oudry, Boucher, Vernet, and other distin- 
guished painters were copied. 

After some time it was found that the ex- 
penses of the manufactory were greater than 
the profits. It was then decided that no 
more tapestry should be sold, but that the 
work produced should be reserved solely for 
the use of the French monarch and those for- 
eign courts and ambassadors to whom he 
wished to present gifts. The making of 
Gobelin tapestry has remained under gov- 
ernmental control, although the Gobelin es- 
tablishment has had its vicissitudes ; in May, 
1871, the factory was set on fire by the insur- 
gents. Fortunatelysome ofthe most valuable 
tapestry had previously been removed, yet a 
hundred pieces were destroyed. About three 
hundred and eighty pieces are now exhibited. 
These include every variety of subject from 
the ‘‘ Marriage of Alexander and Campaspe,”’ 
queen of the Amazons, to the ‘‘ Adoration of 
the Magi,’ and the ‘Adventures of Don 
Quixote.”” The marriage of Alexander is 
one of the finest pictures; it is wrought in 
wool, silk, and gold. Alexander is present- 
ing a gift of jewelry to a pretty maiden sur- 
rounded by cupids. The composition, or 
cartoon from which the work was copied, was 
done by Raphael. The “ Adoration of the 
Magi’? was wrought in Flanders in the fif- 
teenth century. In this work the faces are 
decidedly wooden and the Magi are clad in 
the Flemish costume of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. 

Morsels of Chinese and Japanese tapestry 
are also shown with moth-eaten fragments 
two thousand years old, from Egypt. Persia 
is also represented, but nothing shown is 
equal, from an artistic point of view, to the 
work produced by the Gobelin manufactory. 

Two fine portraits are exhibited, one of 
Charles Le Brun, which shows even the 
wrinkles of the face; the other is that of 
Louis XIV. dressed in blue-lined ermine 
robes, white wig, and jeweled sword. 

More perfect even than these is the picture 
of Jupiter comforting Io. It is not of course 
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equal to the beautiful original oil painting by 
Correggio in the Dresden Gallery, but it is 
marvelous that so much expression and vigor 
combined with delicate yet brilliant coloring 
and artistic excellence can be produced by 
means of wool and silk, or in most cases 
wool alone. 

Inspection only increases the desire to see 
how these works of art are produced. The 
ateliers, or workshops, are long and some- 
what narrow rooms, well lighted, with three 
or four workers in each apartment. The 
looms resemble in general appearance an or- 
dinary hand loom, excepting that neither 
treadles nor shuttles are used. The warp is 
of fine, strong yarn, much like crewel yarn ; 
it is wound around an iron cylinder near the 
ceiling, the completed web of tapestry, pro- 
tected by cloth, is rolled around another cyl- 
indera few inches from the floor. Behind 
this frame stands the worker ; above his head 
is a third small cylinder ; to this each strand 
of the warp is attached by a loop of twine, 
which the worker draws with his left hand. 
On the wall behind him hangs the colored 
cartoon which he must copy. 

He first transfers the outlines of the pic- 
ture to the warp from drawings on tissue pa- 
per ; then fills his spindles or bobbins with 
the required colors. One piece of work in 
progresscontained fifty-eight different shades. 
The worker selects the required color from a 
basket and fastening his thread draws back 
the warp with his left hand, at the same time 
slipping his pointed wooden spindle quickly 
round the single thread of warp. He sees 
only the wrong side of his work, but a small 
mirror which he puts through between the 
threads shows him whether or not his work 
is perfect. The worker presses the stitches 
or loops close together with the point of his 
spindle, thus producing a strong, smooth 
surface. Great patience and care are essen- 
tial to success in this occupation. The aver- 
age daily amount of work done by each artist 
ouvrier is about six square inches. 

One of the pieces of tapestry in course of 
construction was for the ThéAtre Francais. 
It represented that tragic scene in the Iliad 
in which Iphigenia is about to be offered by 
her father Agamemnon as a sacrifice, to ap- 
pease the wrath of the goddess Diana, whose 
favorite stag he had slain. The worker who 
was depicting this scene had put a wrong 
shade into Iphigenia’s pretty green and white 
robe, which he was carefully picking out. 
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Those artist workers, as they style them- 
selves, are paid from one thousand to three 
thousand francs each per annum. An ap- 
prenticeship of seven years must be served to 
this employment, but the government pen- 
sions the employees after twenty years of 
service. 

The beautiful tapestry is not, even in these 
republican days, for sale, as the little man 
who shows visitors through the works in- 
formed us ; ‘‘so,’’ he playfully added, “‘if any 
of you wish one of these pictures just send 
your name and address.”’ 

In the same building the manufacture of 
Savonnerie carpets is carried on. These car- 
pets are, in their line, as famous as the 
Gobelin tapestry, and are subject to the same 
conditions. In 1604 Marie de’ Medicines- 
tablished a carpet manufactory in a building 
previously used for soap making, hence the 
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name Savonnerie. In 1826 the carpet manu- 
factory was removed tothe Gobelin building, 
where those rich, plush-like, artistic carpets 
are still produced. In the Savonnerie work 
the wool is wound round each thread of the 
warp and brought over a rod in front, thus 
making a ring or loop. When the rod iscov- 
ered it is withdrawn and the loops are cut off, 
leaving a velvety surface. The mode of pro- 
duction while somewhat different seems al- 
most as slow as tapestry making. 

The larger pieces of tapestry are the work 
of years and are worth from ten to thirty 
thousand dollars each. The art has attained 
a wonderful degree of perfection, and while 
there is no room for originality upon the part 
of the worker, yet, as one has observed, the 
same qualities which produce an able literary 
translation are demanded in copying in wool 
and silk the conceptions of the artist. 


SOUTHERN WOMEN IN EDUCATION. 


BY OLIVE RUTH JEFFERSON. 


SHALL not soon forget my earliest 

| ‘‘good look’’ at an assembly of three 
hundred southern women, mostly young, 

on a pedagogic picnic. It was in Au- 
gust, 1880; and the gathering place was that 
loveliest of the older American college re- 
treats, the University of Virginia. From the 
Greek portico of the library extends a charm- 
ing lawn, on two sides enclosed by lines of 
quaint brick dormitories, with the professors’ 
stately houses at intervals. Beyond, opens 
a superb prospect of the Blue Ridge. A sec- 
ond group of dormitories in the rear of the 
first, encircles the slope of the hill, and, placed 
at intervals on the more elevated grounds, 
are the laboratory, the natural science, church, 
and other buildings; while, on a neighboring 
hill, rises the observatory, with the great Mc- 
Cormic telescope. The spacious university 
grounds aresurrounded by a substantial wall, 
in summertime smothered in flowering foli- 
age. The roof of the library commands a 
marvelous view of lowland and mountain 
ranges, including Monticello, the home of 
Thomas Jefferson, who wrote in his own epi- 
taph—‘‘ Founder of the University of Vir- 
ginia.”” In the library stands a lifelike marble 
statue of the great educational statesman, 
looking a welcome to whatever apparition of 





modern educational import might have the 
courage to invade the restful conservatism of 
these classic precincts with the demand that 
the gates of the great university of the old 
South should ‘‘turn on golden hinges’’ for 
the incoming of the New Education. 

And, indeed, that midsummer month was 
made memorable by the eruption of a portent 
which might haveappalled the sage of Monti- 
cello. Before 1880 the revised scheme of pub- 
lic instruction in Virginia had accepted every 
feature of the original program of Jefferson 
which for a hundred years had patiently 
bided its time for recognition. The negro 
had become a full American citizen and was 
included in the common school system, while 
the state made an annual appropriation of 
ten thousand dollars to General Armstrong’s 
Hampton Normal and Industrial Institute. 
The complete American system of common 
school education, from the country district to 
the state university, had been inaugurated 
and, after ten years, had virtually won such 
public confidence as to survive the bitter 
political conflict of the coming decade. The 
university already felt the stimulant of a 
series of generous bequests; the largest by 
a citizen of Boston, who never saw the 
campus, but left it the residuary legatee 
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of a handsome fortune, in memory of the 
great leader of the American democracy. 
Already had Dr. W. H. Ruffler, state 
superintendent of instruction, the Horace 
Mann of the South, discussed the vexed ques- 
tion of the admission of the young women of 
Virginia to the university, in words pathetic 
and indignant demanding that, in some practi- 
cal way, the daughters of the new generation 
should be given the opportunities denied 
to their mothers. All things prophesied 
a new departure in the educational affairs of 
Virginia, so long the educational leader of 
the great commonwealths extending from the 
Potomac to the Rio Grande. 

The demonstration came in the appearance 
on the oldclassic grounds of an army of young 
schoolmistresses, brought there by the first 
state institute for teachers held in the com- 
monwealth. Of the five hundred who drifted 
through these exciting summer weeks, three 
fourths were the daughters of the people, the 
majority teachers of the new common schools. 
They represented every class of the white 
people of Virginia; while a crowd of colored 
woman teachers, down at Lynchburg, were 
receiving similar instruction in charge of the 
state authorities. Almost every great family 
of the older or later period was represented in 
this throng of enthusiastic girls ; a venerable 
lady representative of Jefferson, then the 
principal of a select school for young women, 
wasamong the number. Long before the close 
of that eventful meeting it was evident that, 
certainly in new Virginia, thesouthern woman 
had come into the people’s schoolhouse to 
Stay. 

In all the more characteristic southern 
states, especially the eleven of the ex-con- 
federacy, the same response of good women 
to the ‘‘cry of the children’’ has been the 
most significant feature of the memorable 
educational epoch between 1870 and the pres- 
ent year. Already the women are teaching 
in equal numbers with the men in the south- 
ern schools ; in those for white children and 
youth a majority ; while the colored school- 
mistress is fast gaining upon her “‘ brother in 
black.’’ While the southern press for twenty- 
five long years has resounded with the war 
cry of sectional politics; and the leaders of 
agriculture and manufactures have not ceased 
to ‘‘boom’”’ the material resources of the 
South; and the public attention has been 
arrested by the outbreak of a new southern 
literature; and the social scientists have 
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speculated on the possibility of a coming 
‘‘ war of races’’; the superior young women 
of the South have been quietly moving on- 
ward to the capture of the elementary educa- 
tional forces of their section. 

At the close of the great war the old-time 
system of southern education, a vigorous re- 
production of the English system of the past 
century, came near to wreck. Nothing re- 
vealed the intense Americanism of the south- 
ern people more clearly, at that crisis, than 
the rally to re-establish the old and found 
new agencies for the schooling of the 
children. The ten years previous to 1870 
had almost deprived an entire genera- 
tion even of the children of the better 
class of schooling; while several millions 
of poor white and colored people were 
destitute of the great American children’s 
chance of an elementary education, The an- 
tagonisms of the war prevented any consider- 
able call for northern teachers from the 
schools for whites. But the first impetus to 
the training of the colored youth was from 
the noble army of northern men and women 
who, from the opening year of the war, had 
toiled in the difficult task of the education of 
the negro,—still, after a thirty years’ experi- 
ment, little more than well begun. 

But the women of the South were equal to 
the occasion. Ina wide observation of south- 
ern affairs during the last dozen years, I have 
seen abundant evidence of their splendid serv- 
ice among the foundations of the new south- 
ern life. Great numbers of the best women 
of the generation then on the ground came 
forth, as teachers and directors of the rising 
academies and colleges for young women. 
The thousand vacant teaching places in the 
new common schools were filled by the same 
class. There has, probably, never been a 
more remarkable diversion of the superior 
women of any nation to the teaching profes- 
sion than during the twenty-five years of the 
recent educational development of these 
southern American states. The wives and 
daughters of governors, clergymen, members 
of Congress ; widows of distinguished mili- 
tary and civic officials; the daughters of 
families best known for wealth and social 
standing before the war; with a steady re- 
inforcement from the more ambitious and 
promising girls from the masses of the peo- 
ple, have everywhere been found in the 
schools. Sometimes, as in Charleston, Balti- 
more, Richmond, New Orleans, are to be seen 
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the same class of white women, teaching in 
the common schools for colored children ; 
often doing excellent work; from their ac- 
quaintance and influence especially fitted 
for the discipline in morals and manners 
that, for a generation yet, must be the foun- 
dation of all good schooling of the negro chil- 
dren. 

Largely by the labors of these women, sup- 
porting a faithful body of good men of the 
elderly sort, the academical schools of the 
South for young women have been rebuilt 
and, to-day, are in a far stronger condition 
than ever before, crowded with students and, 
in all save their chronic need of money, in a 
hopeful condition. A few of the old-time 
schools, like Hollins, Va.; Salem, N. C.; Jud- 
son, Ala.; Macon, Ga., have renewed their 
life and are now among the best. A great 
number of new schools, some remarkably 
brilliant and effective, presided over by teach- 
ers like Miss Baldwin of Stanton, Va.; Miss 
Conway and Miss Higbee of Memphis; Miss 
Kelley of Charleston, S.C.; Dr. and Mrs. 
Hillman of Clinton, Miss.; Mrs. Blake, Mrs. 
Seaman, Miss Cenas, and Miss Prentiss of 
New Orleans; Miss Rutherford of Athens, 
Ga.; and others, only less known, in all these 
states, have appeared ; while Johns Hopkins, 
Sulane and Sophia Newcomb, the Peabody 
Normal School, and other superior institu- 
tions, with half adozen new state universities, 
already present a strong claim to the best 
confidence of the South. There are good 
state normal schools, or normal departments in 
state universities, in all these states and every 
southern commonwealth is now supporting or 
subsidizing one or more great schools of the 
higher grade for the training of colored youth. 
There is nothing better of its kind in the 
Union than the admirable co-educational 
Miller Manual Labor School of Virginia. The 
Mississippi Normal and Industrial State Col- 
lege for white girls is an excellent ‘‘ new de- 
parture, ’’ now being followed by similar in- 
stitutions in Georgia and South Carolina. 
Half a dozen southern state universities now 
admit women. Everywhere through the 
length and breadth of the Southland the edu- 
cational public is waking up to the impor- 
tance of the higher training of women for the 
large opportunities and broadening life of 
American citizenship. 

The readers of THE CHAUTAUQUAN need 
not be told of the crowd of indefatigable 
maidens from Dixie that storms the gates of 


every summer Assembly which bears that 
name of power. The Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle and University are al- 
ready household names from Baltimore to 
San Antonio. Our great northern cities have 
already become the summer resorts of hun- 
dreds of these young women, who combine 
the delights of an outing with weeks of study 
in the summer schools that are rising at all 
the great centers of northern culture. The 
boarding houses of Boston, New York, and 
Chicago are coming to rely largely for their 
summer patronage on this class of visitors ; 
often representing the most accomplished 
and agreeable women from every portion of 
the South. 

The recent meeting of the Woman’s Con- 
gress in Memphis was an eye-opener to old 
fogydom, north and south. It proved what 
has long been evident to the close observers 
of our new southern life: that the old social 
empire of southern women is to be renewed 
in the high educational service of training 
the daughters for a larger and loftier influ- 
encein ‘‘the grand and awful time’’ now 
upon us. Not the least significant feature in 
this development is the going forth of an 
army of several thousand young woman 
teachers of the coloredrace. In Washington, 
D. C., indeed, in every city and almost every 
considerable southern town, can be seen an 
exhibition of good school-keeping by the 
superior class of these teachers that needs no 
qualification in the hearty commendation of 
any generous and broad-minded expert. 

All this is in keeping with the steady uplift 
of our new American life. The superior in- 
fluential women of the South are American 
in every fiber of their being. They waste no 
time in arranging any pathetic or picturesque 
wardrobe of sackcloth and ashes. Their 
mourning over the past is the Christian ac- 
ceptation of an inevitable dark providence 
already shot through with the radiance of the 
sunrise of new and grander hope in a better 
day near at hand. That mysterious and 
tumultuous past, in its own time, will be em- 
balmed in the rising literature of this portion 
of the republic. But, just now, the mighty 
obligation and inspiration of lifting up the 
six millions of southern young America to 
its own place in the new republic is brooding 
over the heart and stimulating the mind of 
the most thoughtful and consecrated women 
in all these great and growing common- 
wealths. 
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CHINESE HOUSE 







SERVANTS. 


BY MARIE ALLEN KIMBALL. 


‘““T HAVE not considered the Chinese ques- 
| tion to any extent,’’ said a friend to me 
recently, ‘‘but I do not know how we 
women who live on ranches in Califor- 
nia would manage without our Chinese 
cooks. Servant girls object to the country, 
they say the work is too hard, and too mo- 
notonous, and those it has been my experi- 
ence to employ expected to occupy the posi- 
tion of half help, half companion, which is 
not very pleasant.’’ 

Chinese house servants are quite the com- 
mon custom on the Pacific coast, and are 
generally found to be quiet, capable, and sat- 
isfactory. They can be procured from the 
‘‘boss Chinaman,’’ a sort of intelligence- 
office keeper for his countrymef, many of 
whom, from some system of bondage, appear 
to be entirely under his control. 

In the cities and towns in families where 
but one servant is kept, their work generally 
consists of the cooking and sweeping, with a 
little washing, such as flannels and napkins, 
the bulk of the clothes being sent to the 
laundry. They lodgein Chinatown, coming 
to their duties early in the morning. 

They command on an average six dollars a 
week for wages, which is about the same for 
work in the country, being increased how- 
ever during harvest time to one dollar or one 
dollar and a halfa day. 

They particularly like the charge of a 
“cook car’? which accompanies the harvest- 
ers and threshing machines, both on account 
of the higher wages and the absence of a 
“boss woman,’’ as they term their mis- 
tresses. 

A Chinaman in the country expects to do 
the entire domestic work, including the 
washing and ironing (though some of them 
object to this), but they seldom care for the 
house, outside of the kitchen and dining 
room, except, perhaps, sweeping it once a 
week, 

It is very gratifying. to the tired farmer’s 
wife to see her husband come driving up with 
a Celestial, who, presently having deposited 
his bed and valise in the place indicated, 
comes into the kitchen, places his little clock 
on the shelf, ties on his apron, and proceeds 





to investigate his premises. It does not take 
him long to find out where everything is, to 
ascertain the contents of every jar, paper, and 
can, and to set about getting the coming 
meal. He is very ingenious about his kitchen, 
and mends, contrives, and invents to suit the 
exigencies that may arise. He is usually 
teachable, but resents too much interference. 
If a dish is to be prepared which he does not 
understand, he will say, ‘‘ You makee this 
time ; me see ; me makee him,”’ and he is apt 
to be so delighted with the knowledge thus 
acquired as to make it too often. 

In disposition he is generally amiable and 
pleasant, but when the kitchen sky is over- 
cast, it is usually denoted by a glumness, 
accompanied by an ominous clattering of 
dishes and pans, a state which is usually to 
be counteracted by a little kindness and tact 
on the part of the mistress. 

He is the friend of the children, and seems 
oftentimes himself but a child of larger 
growth. He takes great pride in the baby, 
especially if a boy,—‘‘ Heap good boy ; pretty . 
soon big man.”’ 

He likes to be taught to read and write a 
little in English, and takes a lively interest 
in visitors and the affairs of the family. 

He is assiduous in his endeavors to please 
the ‘‘ boss man,’’ as he calls the man of the 
house, in his cooking, and barters with the 
Chinese vegetable and fish peddlers, if possi- 
ble, to his master’s advantage. 

Our country cook’s social dissipations con- 
sist of visiting the neighboring cooks on 
Sunday afternoons; he usually walks, and 
returns with his head freshly shaved and 
shining. At the Chinese New Year he wants 
a week for festivities in town, and brings 
back presents of silk handkerchiefs, candy, 
nuts, and firecrackers for the whole family. 
If he forbears going to this, on account of 
the money it will consume, he seldom fails to 
take in ‘‘ bomb day,’’ which occurs soon 
after. 

In the kitchen before New Year’s day, he 
has lily bulbs growing among stones ina 
saucer, which he assiduously watches, for on 
their blooming depends his luck for the year. 
If he wishes to leave his place he either 
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feigns sickness or talks about ‘‘ too muchee 
work, no can stan’ it.”’ 

His wages are sent to China, except what 
he manages to lose in gambling, of which he 
is very fond. 

Our cook, if unmarried, has always been 
obliged to return to his native country to ful- 
fill that duty to society, it being incumbent 
upon him to bea manof family. The pres- 
ent Exclusion Act will seriously interfere 
with the matrimonial intentions of the un- 
married Chinee, if he wishes to return to his 
employment here. His wife is always left in 
China, where she lives with his mother, and 
whether she possesses small feet or not de- 
pends on the length of his purse. 

However long he may reside in this coun- 
try, he never assimilates, but remains a frag- 


mentofChina. I have found, in my experience, 
but one cook who sacrificed his cue, donned 
our masculine clothes, and actually invested 
in a bicycle, probably being imbued with the 
greater glory of the American man ; but he 
paid for his venture in the ostracism he re- 
ceived from his race,—‘‘ Him no good,” and his 
banishment from the precincts of Chinatown. 

I have often thought that we who are in- 
terested in foreign missions and their noble 
workers, might attempt a little missionary 
work in our own kitchens, among this alien 
race, who serve at our bidding, yet remain as 
distinctly heathen as if living in the Flowery 
Kingdom. It will, however, require infinite 
patience and perseverance to venture a ship- 
wreck of discouragement on the smooth rock 
of ‘‘ Me no sabbe.”’ 





THE HEROES OF CUTTYHUNK. 
BY NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 


(The British brig Aguatic from Cuba bound for Boston, went ashore on the Sow and Pigs 
Reef off Cuttyhunk about half past four o’clock on the afternoon of Friday, Feb. 24. The United 
States Life-saving Crew deemed the exploit of rescue too dangerous to attempt in the hurricane 
that was blowing and the high sea that was running. Buta volunteer crew of six men—Cap- 
tain Timothy Akin, Jr., Frederick Akin, Isaiah H. Tilton, Joseph Tilton, William Brightman, 
and Hiram Jackson—attempted to put out to the wreck in the Massachusetts Humane Society’s 
life-boat. They had gone only a short distance when they were swamped and five of the men 
were drowned. Their families were left in the direst poverty and immediate steps were taken 


in Boston and other cities to relieve their necessities and provide for their future. Universal 
sympathy was aroused and the fund quickly amounted to over fifteen thousand dollars.) 


" EN! there ’s a brig ashore on the 
M reef : 
Come, bear a hand for their relief ! 
The Life-saving Crew have turnéd 
back, 
For the wind is fierce and the billowsare black ! 


But we can get there, never fear ! 
Who of you men will volunteer ?”’ 


Thus spoke a seaman, bronzed and brave 

Ready and strong to do and save. 

Five fishermen shouted their ‘‘I,’’ ‘‘andI”’:— 

Who of them thought or feared to die? 

They followed their leader down to the shore 

To enrich the world with one gallant deed 
more. 

Parents’ and children’s and loving wives’ 

Joy and sorrow, hung on those lives ; 

But tho’ love for mother or wife or child 

Might beckon them back from the tempest 
wild, 


Yet still with faces set and stern, 

To Humanity’s task they gallantly turn. 

No time for farewells: no parting word 

Thro’ the roar of the hurricane surf would be 
heard ; 

In silence they launch the great life-boat : 

It glides down the shelving beach, is afloat ! 

With sturdy arms they stand to the oars 

Nor heed the cold billow that over them pours. 

They are off! they are off! thro’ the threat- 
ening comb, 

Strong as Fate, white-crested with foam 

That hides them from sight, that blinds them, 
that strives 

To swallow up their puny lives ! 

Again they rise, they conquer ; the skill 

Of man with the aid of his dominant will 

Masters the frenzied seas which roar 

With baffled rage on the ice-bound shore. 

Again and again they rise, they sink 

In green-black hollows which seem to shrink 
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Under the mass of the toppling wave 

That covers the yawning of the grave! 

And the wind adds his fury to Ocean’s might. 

Great God! how it shrieks in its swooping 
flight ! 

Against such allies man’s strength is vain : 

With their utmost force no inch they gain. 

Up, up they mount ; the crested wall 

Of solid green once more may fall 

And still they live ; see ! see ! they bend 

With strokes of iron ; must they spend 

Their manhood’s might and still not save 

Those nameless strangers from the grave? 


One false stroke is their doom ; if caught 
By yonder toppling mountain, naught 
Beneath the pitiless sky can help 

Those hapless heroes flung like kelp 
Amid the weltering waste of brine 

That stretches beyond the horizon line ! 


There’s a glare of sunset in the west, 

But the howling tempest knows no rest, 

And now like a horrible harpy the wind 

With a sudden swoop comes from behind. 

With his grasp like steel the captain is true 

To instinctive swerve ; the hardy crew 

Make one last effort : but they are lost !— 

Like a feather the life-boat is lightly tost 

On the edge of that monstrous shuddering 
wave 

Then swallowed up in its curling cave. 


And still on the reef the wreckt brig hung, 

Still the freezing crew to the rigging clung 

While the doomed ship strained, while the 
timbers crackt 
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Beneath each breaker’s cataract, 

And every moment seemed their last ; 

But when the terrible night was past 

Every man was safely landed 

From the rocky sty where they had stranded. 
For the sea had accepted the sacrifice : 

Five gallant lives were the costly price. 


Death is the portion of mortals all : 

Soonet or later it must befall, 

And whether it comes by sea or land 
Makes little odds as the world is planned. 
’T is a moment’s anguish and then release ! 
An instant’s warfare followed by peace ! 
But alas for those who are suddenly left: 
Of father or husband or lover bereft, 

With poverty staring them in the face, 
With none to take the bread-winner’s place. 


Ah! but the world loves heroes! Now 

Is the chance for the world its love to show ! 

‘*Come to the rescue ! Pour your gold 

Prove that the world’s heart is not cold ! 

One of those men who went straight to heaven 

Left seven children—a motherless seven ! 

Give of thy wealth that never need 

Of home or bread make their young hearts 
bleed ! ’’ 


Thus rang the appeal and the answer glowed 
And the saving tide of sympathy flowed ! 
Now once again we have seen defeat 
Crowned with victory lofty and sweet ; 

And tho’ that boat and crew were sunk 
Neath the waves that environed Cuttyhunk 
The wreck of the Aquatic raised on high 

A deed of worth that shall never die ! 


WOMEN AS ARTISTS IN THREE NATIONS. 


BY AGNES VON DER DECKEN. 


Translated from the ‘‘ Frauenberuf’’ for '‘ The Cnautauquan.”’ 


N a Munich exhibition a number of years 

| ago was found an oil painting by a 

woman. It was a half-length picture, 

of not very largesize, ina modest frame, 

but exquisite in effect, especially beautiful in 

coloring, and ingenious in conception and 
presentment. 

Two artists strutted into the hall, with their 
great slouching broad-rimmed hats and long 
hair waving artistically. Scanning the walls 
with quick, careless glance that rested on 
H-May. 


every little picture, they gushed, ‘‘ There, that 
is famously done! Who could have done it !’"’ 
Then examining the signature exclaimed, 
“Ugh, a woman !’’ 

Without another word both men withdrew 
like wet poodles, utterly ashamed and sur- 
prised that they had been beguiled by its ex- 
cellence into admiring and praising a work 
signed as the performance of a woman! The 
spectacle was too ridiculous to excite much 
anger, though the brilliant career of the poor 
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artist, a highly gifted, aspiring young woman, 
was cut off by the oppression and discourage- 
ment she suffered from contemporary male 
artists and the deathdealing silence which as 
critics they accorded her works. 

In 1870 an exquisite likeness of a woman 
signed ‘‘ Wegmann ”’ was put on exhibition at 
Berlin. At the assemblage of the art judges 
to decide upon the distribution of medals, 
one of them arose and said: ‘‘I move we 
give this ‘Wegmann’ a medal for his famous 
portrait.’” They unanimously agreed to this 
proposition. But another critic entering at 


. that moment said with asneer, ‘‘ Gentlemen, 


this Wegmannis awoman. Knowing this, 
will you award her a medal?’ and with a 
strong negative vote these ‘‘ unprejudiced and 
impartial’’(?) judges refuted the unprece- 
dented charge of recognizing the works of a 
woman in the same manner as the works of 
men are recognized, with reward—an unprec- 
edented idea to claim the customary reward 
for woman’s work, even when it’ is more 
richly deserving than the thousands of works 
by men, who unchallenged receive the, ap- 
pointed prizes. 

However, although Miss Bertha Wegmann 
did not obtain this Berlin medal, she was not 
vanquished by need and malevolence as was 
the poor young German girl first mentioned. 
The year after the Berlin critics had dis- 
played such an ignoble disposition, ‘‘ Weg- 
mann’’ was comforted with a Paris medal 
which conferred far more glory than the 
other and was awarded without objection. 

‘* That is the German of it,’’ say foreigners. 
‘Those avaricious, bearish Germans want 
the fine paintings of women only to fill up 
their galleries and to help ornament and lend 
variety tothem. But the idea that inviting 
them to place their care-wrought works 
on exhibition implies that women may ex- 
pect to share all rights in common with men 
artists and stand an equal chance with them 
for honors, beats the Deutsch.”’ 

But how about the French? How do they 
treat equally deserving pieces of work bya 
man and a woman respectively ? 

‘*T sent the portrait of my sister to Paris,’’ 
says Miss Wegmann, “only after I had been 
invited to send something, and in order to 
have something at the Paris Exposition. I 
did so with gloomy forebodings, almost con- 
vinced that it would not be accepted, for 
I had spent very little time over it. One 
evening before the last chance of sending it 


away, I carefully blocked in on the canvas the 
whole picture, and the next day in unheard- 
of haste painted it all at one sitting. I had 
notenough confidencein my skill not to have 
serious misgivings about what had been done 
in such a topsy-turvy manner, and passed 
several days in despairing anxiety. The pic- 
ture, however, according to my reckoning, 
could scarcely have arrived at Paris, when 
those amiable Frenchmen sent me a dispatch 
full of enthusiasm over ‘ the remarkable pic- 
ture’ I had sent, informing me that it was 
unanimously accepted and allotted to the first 
place! Such was the treatment accorded by 
the French. I wept for joy. I think it was 
the loveliest day of my life. That I had ob- 
tained the great gold medal for the picture did 
not occur to me in those first happy hours.” 

The courteous Frenchmen, the temperate, 
cool-headed Americans, and every other na- 
tion that has granted woman her rightful 
place, especially the Danes, express aversion 
to the Germans, their contrivances, customs, 
laws—their general code of living, so unjust 
toward woman ; and this aversion, alas, is 
richly deserved. 

Danish women are proud of their little 
country and with good results champion all 
woman’s rights. In thisthey are upheld by 
the Danish men who in a quiet, unselfish way 
sustain them in their election duties, rights of 
vote, etc., things to which German men never 
allude without ridicule. The privilege of a 
higher education has been improved by Danish 
women. . Bright, vigorous girls twelve years 
of age, remarkably large and healthy accord- 
ing to the German standard, are proficient 
students in natural sciences, physics, mathe- 
matics, etc., and in five living languages be- 
sides their mother tongue, and Latin, with 
which of course they began the study of lan- 
guages; nor do they consider their accom- 
plishments at all wonderful. Denmark's 
daughters, as are her sons, are able to acquire 
scholarships and distinction through their 
own natural aptitudes and their own en- 
deavors unburdened by the hindrances and 
discouragements of a life fenced in and op- 
pressed, which becomes a mere dragged-out 
existence. All this freedom is generously 
granted them without scowlings, shrugging 
the shoulders, or drawing down the mouth as 
do the Germans. From childhood asso- 
ciation of men and women prevails and co- 
quetry and shallow nonsense do not obtain 
among them, 
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The most noted Danish portrait painter, 
an artist of whom Denmark is proud and of 
whom a larger country than Denmark might 
well be proud, who at the Paris Exposition 
among other tokens of respect won the great 
gold medal, is this Miss Bertha Wegmann. 
Her works are no longer dependent for their 
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reception at exhibitions on the jury’s decision 
of their quality and finish, but whatever she 
sends is accepted without subjection to criti- 
cism. She is offered the highest prices for 
ker pictures the little country is able to give 
and receives the highest marks of appreciation 
among the Danes. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL CLASS. 


BY MRS. JAMES S. OSTRANDER. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 


AVING laid out the groundwork of a 
H primary Sunday-school class, its con- 
ditions and requisites, in a preceding 
paper there remain to be considered 
the essentials in the methods of teaching the 
Sunday-school lesson. It is assumed that the 
lesson has already been selected by a commit- 
tee. Whatever shall be the method of teach- 
ing it, we must keep in view an adaptation to 
the infantile mind of the primary class. We 
shall be guided in this by observing several 
characteristics of children. 

The first is their simplicity. We must re- 
member how limited is their command of lan- 
guage, and teli thém in short sentences, and 
short words, such as they know the meaning 
of, what we desire to say. Our ideas must 
be expressed in the most elementary form. 
For instance, present Jesus to them in His 
little boyhood. Compare His age and size to 
members oftheclass. Talk of His babyhood, 
and tell them of His baby clothes. As we do 
not expect a man’s hat to fit the head of a 
five-year-old child, so let us adapt our lesson 
to the inside of its head. Our aim should be 
in preparing a lesson, to see how simple we 
can make it for the understanding of the 
younger pupils, for whatever interests little 
children will interest older ones. 

Again, brevity in our teaching is an im- 
portant factor in the methods we should em- 
ploy. While the session of the school may 
occupy an hour, no one exercise should ex- 
tend beyond the patience of the average pu- 
pil. Takea hint from observing children in 
their play,—how soon they weary of a pas- 
time, how short their patience. Froebel 
says when children tire of our teaching, it is 
not because they do not desire knowledge, 
but because we have departed from the true 
method of conveying it. 


Another characteristic of childhood is the 
love of variety. Brevity will make this pos- 
sible. A Sunday-school exercise admits of a 
wide range of method in presenting the les- 
son thought. The singing of hymns, the 
reading, the recitation, the questions and re- 
sponses, and all other exercises should be 
given equal play in interesting theclass. If 
the theme is love, read about it, sing about 
it, pray about it; and so by a continuous 
change of exercise keep up the interest of the 
theme. As by the kaleidoscope the eye is 
delighted in the presentation of new forms 
out of the same material through new com- 
binations, so the child mind is interested in 
the same theme by the changes of the method 
employed. Nevertheless the teaching session 
should be a unit in thought, the teacher 
gathering all the exercises around one truth ; 
like a lens, focalizing the rays of the sun on 
one point. 

A marked feature of child nature is vivacity. 
It is perfectly natural for little people to be 
active. Some mistake this for restlessness. 
A well child is seldom still except when 
asleep. We must consider the vivacious na- 
ture of a child. Its physical activity, its 
mental acquisitiveness, must be turned to ac- 
count by the teacher. The surplus forces of 
children may be distributed in some very de- 
lightful channels in the primary class, by a 
skillful leader. Motion exercises, drills, 
marches, and concert recitations will help. A 
wise teacher will not make too much of them, 
but will introduce them at the right time and 
in the right way. Attached to achild’shymn 
they are restful, or they may accompany the 
recitation of Bible texts. 

The child’s love of story, awakening the 
imagination, its delight in comparisons, its 
curiosity, its interest in construction, its imi- 
tation, its love of the dramatic, its calisthenic 
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instinct, and ambition to excel are all active 
forces, that wait to be employed by the tact of 
the patient teacher. 

Bearing in mind what has already been said, 
the plan of teaching the lesson resolves itself 
into the following methods : 

First, the approach to the lesson. This is 
a preparatory step to gain attention. No 
teacher should be satisfied to begin her lesson 
until she has through some legitimate means 
secured the attention of every child in the 
class. The ways of approach are various, 
We may tell an incident or show an object. 
We may repeat one or two lines of an appro- 
priate hymn, have a moment of silent prayer 
with the children, or a quiet motion exercise 
led by the teacher, closing with the hands at 
rest in the lap, or some other exercise that 
will bring the class to order and attention. 

Having gained our point of attention, we 
are now ready for the presentation of the les- 
son itself, which, if wisely done, helps in the 
application of it. The greatest range of va- 
riety is to be observed in this step, as no two 
lessons are to be presented alike. In one in- 
stance we would read the Scripture selection, 
again we would paraphrase it, at another time 
tell it in story, using language such as chil- 
dren use ; or perhaps we would writethe topic 
on the blackboard, and explain its words ; 
oftentimes substituting a short orsimple word 
for a long and difticult one, i. e., for ¢ransgres- 
sion write under it siz. Sometimes we would 
recite the golden text forthe day. Another 
way would be to write on the blackboard the 
names of people mentioned in the lesson. 
Show a model or picture of something per- 
taining to the lesson, direct attention to 
places on a map, or, what is always interest- 
ing, aid a child in the presence of the class 
to place little flags on a sand-map, which 
shall locate a city or mountain mentioned in 
the lesson. 

The lesson being presented to the class, by 
one or more of the above exercises, must be 
clearly understood in its facts and statements, 
before we proceed to illustrate the truth we 
desire to teach. We may illustrate by the 
verbal method, or word painting. Take for 
example the First Psalm : 

The teacher says to her class, ‘‘A man 
walking in a road, saw two paths leading 
from it. Onone wasa signboard which read, 
‘ This way for ungodly people.’ He stopped 
and looked down the path. He saw a num- 
ber of men standing at the door of a saloon ; 


close by them he saw some boys sitting on a 
bench, smoking cigarettes. He listened to 
their words, and in anger they were taking 
God’s name in vain. 

“‘The man turned and looked at the sign 
on the other path. It read, ‘This way for 
those who wish fo do right.’ He looked down 
that path and saw a tree close by a river. The 
branches were full of ripe fruit. Then he saw 
some people reading a book, and they seemed 
to be thinking of what they read.” 

Already the children have discovered that 
the word-picture means the blessed man of 
the First Psalm; and the teacher has illus- 
trated to her scholars that in this world there 
are two paths, and even a child may choose 
the way which leads to sorrow and ruin, or 
to happiness and peace. 

Another plan of illustration is the object 
method. Take for example the Twenty-third 
Psalm : 

The teacher having conversed with her class 
about David and the care he had for the 
sheep of his fold, prepares a paper form ofa 
shepherd and some sheep. She pins the 
shepherd to the middle of the blackboard, and 
draws a crook in his hand. The scholars re- 
cite, ‘‘ The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not 
want.’’ Afterthis she draws with green chalka 
patch of grass, and a few wavy lines with blue 
chalk to represent water, and then as the sec- 
ond verse is recited, fastens a paper sheep 
upon the picture grass beside the still waters. 
So she proceeds throughout the entire Psalm 
and the children are interested to see the sheep 
placed upon the blackboard, as they are led 
in the path of righteousness ; and while walk- 
ing in the valley of the shadow of death they 
are comforted by the rod and the staff; or 
feeding at the well-filled crib, and gathered in 
by the faithful shepherd dog, they are safely 
folded in the sheep cote. Each statement of 
the Psalm is illustrated by these objects placed 
consecutively around the shepherd on the 
blackboard. 

Thus the truth of the Good Shepherd’s care 
for the lambs of His flock, until they are safely 
gathered in the house of the Lord forever, is 
deeply impressed on the mind of the child. 

Perhaps the most simple method of illus- 
tration is by ‘‘ picture writing.”” By this we 
mean a few characters, such as a dot, a dash, 
a curve, an angle: these being repeated may 
represent tothe children a roadway, trees, 
mountains, rivers, etc. Their simplicity en- 

ables the children to reproduce them on their 
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slates at home, often interesting their parents 
in the Sunday-school teaching. Very little 
artistic drawing is necessary in the primary 
Sunday class, for a child will see far more in 
a crude picture than we would suppose, and 
by this simple method we may emphasize a 
lasting truth. 

Sometimes the lesson admits of illustrating 
in the rebus form ; for example, a recent les- 
son, ‘‘ Rebuilding the Wall.’’ The story may 
be impressively told by writing it on the 
blackboard, and drawing the objects men- 
tioned. 

The primary teacher must decide which of 
the many methods of illustration is best 
suited to the lesson she is to teach, ever re- 
membering that the truth must stand before 
and above all illustration. We would sug- 
gest the possession of acabinet of small ob- 
jects, from which we may select and carry to 
the class that which is suitable for illustration 
of the lesson. 

“Little children are loving, simple, true. 

’Tis heaven that made them so, 
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And would you teach them? be so too, 

And stoop to what they know. 

‘* Begin with simple lessons, 

Things on which they love to look,— 

Flowers, pebbles, insects, birds on wings, 

These are God’s spelling-book.’’ 

The review of the primary class, either 
weekly, monthly, or quarterly, will serve to 
connect the lessons, and deepen the impres- 
sion made upon the scholar’s mind, as well as 
discover to the teacher what has been accom- 
plished. The material used during the quar- 
ter should furnish the links of a chain of 
thought. This may be presented in some de- 
vice that can be grasped by the memory of the 
children. Last quarter’s lessons could be 
gathered around the idea of twelve pillars ;each 
of which stood for a lesson, and on which could 
be written the golden text, and the initials 
of the persons and places mentioned in each 
lesson, the whole representing a temple, 
which was the general] thought taught during 
the quarter, namely, the building of the tem- 
ple, and its services. 


WOMEN’S EXHIBIT FOR WORLD’S FAIR FROM LONDON AND WALES. 


BY ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 


HAVE seen lately many of the exhibits 
| which the women of Great Britain and 
Wales have prepared for the Columbian 
Exposition, preliminary shows having 
been held in London. The committees and 
subcommittees who have had the matter in 
charge have been industry itself in forming a 
representative collection. There is not a 
branch of woman’s work which has been 
overlooked. From books to clothing, from 
pictures to patents, their every possible pro- 
duction has been given a place ; and all who 
are interested in the history of the develop- 
ment of British women will have a fair 
chance to study it this month (May) in the 
British section of the Woman's Building. 
Exactly why books should be sent to the 
World's Fair it may not be easy to explain. 
But there is no question that those selected 
for the purpose have been chosen with much 
discrimination. Six hundred in number, 
they make a very comprehensive series, 
showing what the British woman has accom- 
plished in the world of literature, since as 
early a period as the fourteenth century. 


The newest volume in the series was pub- 
lished but yesterday. The oldest is the 
‘“‘Hunting, Hawking, and Cote Armour,’’ 
attributed to Dame Juliana Berners, and I 
am sure women would be the last to dispute 
her claim to authorship. In one other case 
however, ‘‘The Whole Duty of Man,”’ 
ascribed to Lady Packington—the scholar 
may not be so kind. I think even these 
books will, with the many, lose in interest 
by the side of the autotype reproductions of 
MSS. of Fanny Burney, of Charlotte Bronté, 
of George Eliot. The old books have a de- 
lightful antiquarian charm ; but there are few 
women who do not feel something like love 
for the authors of ‘‘ Evelina,”’ of “‘ Jane Eyre,”’ 
of ‘‘ The Mill on the Floss.’’ 

I have already referred to the wall decora- 
tions for this section which have been pre- 
pared under the superintendence of Mrs. 
Merritt. But in addition to these, pictures 
are contributed by several women artists, 
Miss Montalba, Mrs. Allingham, Lady But- 
ler, being the best known. I have heard 
much dissatisfaction expressed—and not 
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without reason—because other painters of 
the distinction of Mrs. Stanhope-Forbes, Mrs. 
Adrian Stokes, Mrs. and Miss Tadema, are 
not included in this little group. I think it 
is a pity, for the canvases sent really are not 
wholly representative. 

All the important schools of needlework, 
the art schools for women and girls, the han- 
dicraft guilds, the technical colleges, also 
show specimens of students’ work. Among 
minor exhibits, to be classed in the same 
category, I was immensely attracted by some 
book bindings done by Miss Pindeaux and 
her pupils. Book binding is anart or craft— 
call it what you will—to which English- 
women are now devoting themselves with 
much enthusiasm and admirable results. I 
am glad to see this, for hitherto a disastrous 
outcome of South Kensington and the multi- 
plication of art schools has been that hun- 
dreds of women, as well as of men, have oc- 
cupied themselves in painting bad pictures, 
when they might have been more profitably 
busied with one of the many minor arts and 
crafts. Of all the needlework, nothing 
seemed to me so clever and ingenious and 
fine in its way as a frieze worked in a raised 
design on olive green plush, representing 
a spirited procession of Arabs and their 
horses. There is something almost barbarous 
about it; it defies nearly every one of the 
now accepted conventions of embroidery ; but 
thereis aswing in the figures, a decorative 
effect in the arrangement, far more artistic 
than the most rigid adherence to rules or 
formula. It is the work of Miss Anstruther- 
Thomson, a Scotchwoman, and it can be 
found with the Scotch exhibits. 

I must confess that I was disappointed in 
the Educational section. It seemed to me 
largely made up of photographs. Perhaps 
this is unavoidable, for, after all, what else 
could be sent from Girton and Newnham to 





illustrate their life and work and progress? 
But about many of these photographs there 
is an objectionable personal note, in others 
local jokes are recorded; and surely such 
puerilities are not worthy of record in an in- 
ternational exhibition. 

«There is in the Industries section a fine 
display of Irish lace which cannot fail to 
prove interesting. It was immensely praised 
when it was shown in London, Mr. Astor hav- 
ing lent his house for the purpose of exhibi- 
tion. From Scotland, er rather from the 
Islands, come lovely soft shawls and jackets 
and stockings in the Shetland wool that needs 
no introduction. To be looked up by all means 
are the Harris tweeds, which defy rain and 
damp, and which are of importance, too, as 
one of the few industries now established in 
the far, lonely Outer Hebrides. But I cannot 
go through the list of the British manufac- 
tures of which women have the monopoly. 
There is enough and more than enough to see. 

Not the least surprising and amusing fea- 
ture of the British section will prove, if I am 
not mistaken, the appearance of woman as 
an inventor. Some of her inventions, when 
I examined them, made me wonder if she had 
been reading Max Adeler, for prominent 
among the patents was a ‘ladies’ dress 
stand” which, with the touch of a spring, 
could be transformed into a fire escape ; an- 
other that could be turned intoatable. But 
those pleased me less than a noiseless coal 
scuttle ; there was a suggestion of repose in 
the very adjective. 

Royalty also contributes, so that not only 
every art and industry but every class is rep- 
resented. To the student of the great social 
problems of the day, there will be little of 
deeper significance at Chicago than the 
Woman’s Building, and, in it, it is safe to 
say, the British is not the least interesting 
section. 


























TRILLIUM. 
BY HELEN A. HAWLEY. 


a. and pink, and white, 
Spreading the woods of May, 
Blossoms of my delight, 
What does your message say ? 


Purple is royal dye 
Suiting a monarch’s part ; 

Oh! King, who art throned on high, 
Rule in Thy servant’s heart. 


Pink—’tis a heart’s blood-drain ; 
It whispers the love to me 

Of One who took sin’s stain, 
That I might cleanséd be. 


White, like the Spirit Dove, 
Pledges a life Divine 

Breathed from the heaven above, 
Into this soul of mine. 


Purple, or pink, or white, 
Spreading the woods of May, 
With triple leaves bedight, 
What is your message, pray? 


Oh! mystery unsealed— 
Gift of this springtide hour, 
The One in Three revealed— 
Look ! ’tis the Trinity-flower ! 


COMPENSATION. 


BY NETTIE J. HUNT. 


HE rare, sweet sunset that glowed and shone, 
To dull, cold gray may have sadly grown, 
But afar gleams one clear star alone. 


Your dainty rose-leaves may drop away, 
But their magical perfume stole to-day 
Down into the depths of your heart to stay. 


The dearest and sweetest may slip from sight, 
But on in the After’s perfect light, 
There wait for the soul the True and Right. 
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WHY GO TO CHAUTAUQUA? 


As the summer comes one thinks of an out- 
ing at a pleasant resort which will make an 
agreeable change from the surroundings of 
life in the winter home.. The World’s Fair 
promises to attract a multitude of people to 
Chicago, and for many of these excursionists 
to the great western metropolis it will be 
pleasing tidings to be told that Chautauqua 
lies just mid-way between New York City 
and Jackson Park, and by stopping off, they 
can become familiar with Chautauqua in all 
her glory of air and lake and entertainment. 

Chautauqua Lake is fed by a thousand 
Springs. It is as pure a body of water as 
glistens in the sunlight, with just enough of 
outlet at its eastern terminus to prevent it 
from becoming in any degree stagnant. Chi- 
cago itself would be several millions of dol- 
lars the richer, to have Chautauqua Lake for 
a water supply in its hotels, homes, and man- 
ufacturing establishments, But there is only 
one Chautauqua Lake, nestling among 
wooded hills at an altitude of fourteen hun- 
dred feet above the level of the sea, and sur- 
rounded with the pure vibrant air sweeping 
up from Lake Erie. Physicians who have 
studied this air, and chemists who have an- 
alyzed this water, have pronounced the place 
one of the most healthful spots on this west- 
ern continent. 

But the skeptic inquires, Is there not a bad 
sanitary condition at Chautauqua? How is 
the drinking water? Isit notimpure? The 
best answer ever given to these questions is 
ready now, in this year 1893. A new sys- 
tem of sewerage has been laid recently on the 
Assembly grounds at a cost of over twenty- 
five thousand dollars, with a chemical insti- 
tution prepared to destroy all refuse matter 
that goes from cottages and public buildings 
through the sewer down into an open space 
below the grounds. Thus in every cottage 
and public building there is now an assurance 
of the absolute purity of the air, because there 
is no cesspool to drive back miasma to infect 
the rooms and at last produce disease in their 
occupants. 

In years past the ground has never been 
polluted with matter from cottages, because 
in tight boxes adjusted on wagons it has been 
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hauled to distant fields. Thus the ground 
has been kept pure, and for the future every 
provision for cleanliness has been made which 
the wisest scientists in sanitary laws together 
with money can provide. 

Since last August a reservoir has been con- 
structed on high ground, into which pure 
water is pumped by steam power from a hun- 
dred springs, assuring the inhabitants that 
they will have the cleanest water for drink- 
ing and culinary uses. 

Since the cholera threatens us the coming 
season these provisions for health come at 
just the right time, and make a splendid fin- 
ishing to Chautauqua’s equipment. Presi- 
dent Lewis Miller, a man of wisdom and 
large experience, and Dr. W. A. Duncan, 
superintendent of the grounds, backed by the 
Board of Trustees, have, after numerous con- 
sultations with eminent physicians, employed 
chemists and men familiar with sanitary sci- 
ence, that with theircombined knowledge they 
might fortify Chautauqua against cholera or 
any epidemic that would threaten the health 
of the people. It is evident that they have 
thus provided a place of health and safety, 
with all the conveniences of home life, in this 
grove where no fear of taint from disease 
lurking in water or in air, can do one harm. 

People who journey from the East to Chi- 
cago will by stopping over find that Chau- 
tauqua is a safe place to visit. People com- 
ing from the far West and South to Chicago 
will learn that it is convenient to take a lux- 
urious sleeper at Jackson Park in the evening 
and be landed at the gates of the Chautauqua 
Assembly the next forenoon, where brilliant 
entertainments will be given, since elo- 
quence, song, and good cheer abound, to- 
gether with a fascinating round of recrea- 
tions on water and land, such as fishing, 
rowing, and yachting, lawn tennis, base- 
ball, and the delights of social life usually 
found among an intelligent and well-bred 
people gathered from all points of the com- 
pass. 

A chemical expert is not needed to inspect 
the butter, milk, cheese, berries, vegetables, 
poultry, and various kinds of meats brought 
into the local market, because the farmers 
thereabouts have not learned the wicked art 








































































of adulteration. Good health lures one’s ap- 
petite in all the supplies of the soil as well as 
in the fresh pickerel and other fish of the 
lake. 

Chautauqua has grown in public esteem 
for nineteen years. It has revolutionized the 
summer outdoor life of. multitudes of people 
in all parts of this land. More than sixty 
such summer gatherings bearing the name 
‘‘Chautauqua”’ have been established in the 
different states and territories of the Union, 
thus paying a high compliment to the sagac- 
ity and the organizing power-of Bishop Vin- 
cent and Lewis Miller in founding the Chau- 
tauqua Assembly. 

These summer gatherings are to be the his- 
torical endorsement of this great movement. 
But the most recent and perhaps the highest 
compliment ever paid to the Chautauqua As- 
sembly is this fact: That the Roman Catho- 
lic Church with its love for tradition and con- 
servatism sent a committee to the Chautau- 
qua Assembly last summer to study the 
grounds, the organization, the schools, the 
recreations, and everything connected with 
this summer resort. After making their re- 
port,the representatives of the Romish Church 
purchased land at Lake Champlain in New 
York State, where they will open this sum- 
mer a Roman Catholic Chautauqua Assembly. 
Thus they place their church in line with 
the ‘‘Chautauqua Movement,’’ endorsing it 
as a factor in good society and as aiding in the 
development of our civilization, and con- 
fess that Chautauqua has made a brilliant 
achievement in the line of educating both 
young and old in all things that pertain to 
the intelligence of man and the religion of the 
Bible. 


( 
THE DINING CLUBS OF NEW YORK. 


THE common idea of aclub is an associa- 
tion of men who unite for social intercourse 
and to secure for each member all the ad- 
vantages and conveniences of a clubhouse 
ata moderate cost for each member. New 
York has in all about three hundred clubs 
and the clubhouses of the city are among its 
most beautiful and costly buildings. There 
would be many more clubs were it not for the 
expense of the membership. While a man 
gets a good deal for his money, these palace 
clubhouses are really only for persons of some 
means. This has led people to form social, 
musical, literary, and artistic clubs upon an- 
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other system. The idea is to give oppor- 
tunities for meeting and for social gatherings 
among both men and women without the ex- 
pense of aclubhouse. These new clubs are 


known as “dining clubs.”” A dining club is 
usually an organization of men or women or 
of both combined, that offers at stated days 
in the week or month a meeting place for its 
members. The most prominent of these clubs 
is the Twilight Club, one of the youngest is 
the American Dramatists’ Club, and the lar- 
gest and best known women’s club is the 
Sorosis. The last club might not be regarded 
as purely a dining club, but, as its meetings 
are always preceded or followed by a lunch 
or supper, it may be classed here as among 
the dining clubs, because such clubs make a 
most interesting and valuable study in our 
American social life and might be copied with 
profit by men and women everywhere. 

A few words will explain the theory on 
which the Twilight is conducted. People 
dine in New York at the end of the day—“‘ be- 
tween the lights.” The day’s work is over 
and the time has come for rest and recreation, 
for social talk about books, music, the arts, 
and the questions of the day. A hundred 
families dine in ahundred homes. Why not, 
on acertain day, all dine together? It will 
cost no more, the big dinner table will make 
a delightful contrast to the family table. Af- 
ter the dinner all will be ready for social talk, 
for music, for entertainment of any kind suit- 
able to a dining room, for speeches from wise 
and witty men and women, and for discus- 
sion, comparison, and study of life and life’s 
problems. The admirable restaurants and 
hotels make it possible to supply a good din- 
ner in large and beautiful rooms at a very 
moderate cost and after the early dinner there 
will be three good hours before bedtime. The 
Twilight Club has no constitution or by- 
laws, no initiation fee, no salaries, no presi- 
dent, and noclubhouse. Twice a month the 
secretary sends out to all the members 
the invitation to the dinner at a certain 
hotel or restaurant. The invitation also 
mentions the subject for discussion. All 
who care to attend, apply fora seat at the 
table and at the appointed hour all sit down 
to an excellent dinner. After the dinner 
every one present pays one dollar for his meal. 
This money is paid to the hotel and thus the 
club is at once out of debt. The dinner over, 
a presiding officer is selected for the evening 
and the rest of the time is devoted to discus- 
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sion of the subject in hand. Every one is at 
liberty to speak his or her mind with abso- 
lute freedom and for only five minutes. The 
club being large there are always some who 
are familiar with the subject under discussion 
and the result is the speeches are always inter- 
esting. A small annual due pays the cost of 
printing the invitations to the dinner. 

The American Dramatists’ Club dines once 
a month and every man present pays for his 
dinner and a trifle more for incidentals. Af- 
ter the dinner there is an hour or two of 
‘‘ shop talk ”’ of the greatest value to its mem- 
bers. There are no fees, dues, salaries, or 
formal constitution and only three officers, 
whose only duties are to preside at the dinner 
and keep the records of the club’s doings. 
The Sorosis is somewhat more formal and 
more expensive, yet its method of meeting 
for lunch and after discussion makes it 
really a dining club. Besides these may be 
mentioned the Clergy Club, the Common- 
wealth, Congregational, Packard, Thirteen, 
‘Schoolmasters’, Thursday, and the Round 
Table Club. The Authors’ Club, Salmagundi, 
Unitarian Club, and a few others are closely 
allied to these dining clubs and there are near 
New York a number of branches or copies 
of the Twilight. There is also another kind 
of dining club, but these clubs are merely 
club restaurants with only a dinner and .no 
special meetings afterwards. 

Thedining club idea is worthy of imitation. 
In some places it could be made a feature of 
a local Chautauqua circle. A dozen ora 
hundred people having a common desire to 
study some questions or art, or wishing 
merely to meet for social intercourse and 
mutual improvement, agree to dine together 
once a week or once a month. There need 
be no formal organization. In fact the more 
loosely knit such a club the better. There 
need be but one officer and heis the secretary. 
The president may be elected at each meet- 
ing or may beelected fora year. There being 
no expenses beyond a little printing and post- 
age and the dinner the best plan is to have 
no entrance fee and no dues. Let each mem- 
ber pay for his or her dinner and a few cents 
over for incidentals. Let the secretary be 
alsothe treasurer. The lower the cost of the 
dinner the better. One dollar is the best fig- 
ure. At that price a hotel or restaurant can 
provide a good dinner and any more is un- 
necessary and any less is perhaps not wise. 


Naturally, the whole burden of the work 
\ 


comes on the secretary. Heshould be a man 
of tact, of agreeable presence and manner, and 
unselfish enough to work for the sole reward 
of seeing others happy. Thesecretary should 
be a good editor. He should be able to select 
good subjects for the discussions, and a man 
who understands how to bring out the best in 
men and women. The dining club offers the 
cheapest, most simple, and the most delight- 
ful method of bringing men and women to- 
gether for mutual good fellowship, acquaint- 
ance, and improvement. The dinner sets all 
at ease and the two or three hours that follow 
may be made the means of imparting and of 
gaining useful knowledge and pleasant social 
recreation. It costs only a little trouble to 
start a dining club and under a good secre- 
tary it is not difficult to keep it in active and 
useful operation through the larger part of 
the year, say from October to June and even 
through the summer. 


POOL SELLING WITH HORSE RACING. 

THE spirit for gambling has almost as- 
sumed the form of an epidemic in some places 
in thiscountry. We have banished the lot- 
tery from the statute books and public places 
in most of the states in the Union, but imme- 
diately the spirit of gambling breaks out in 
the form of horse racing with pool selling as 
an attachment. In some states the law is 
very strenuous against this form of gam- 
bling, notably in the state of Pennsylvania ; 
but the law is defied, and pool selling is prac 
ticed in the very face of its stern prohibition. 
The tragedy on a race track in Chicago last 
fall is still fresh in the public mind ; and from 
some conspicuous examples abroad, we find 
gambling in other formscounted disreputable. 
The Prince of Wales with the baccarat scan- 
dal woven into his history, makes a sad 
spectacle for the reputable portion of the 
English people. 

Americans have just had their attention 
called to the sad ending of the career of 
Squire Abington, an Englishman, several 
times a millionaire, who during the last 
eight years won over four hundred thousand 
dollars in stakes at the Derby and other 
races in England. About two months agohe 
came into this country, went to New Or- 
leans with a large sum of money as 
the backer of a prize fighter; he there in- 
dulged in ten days of dissipation and con- 




















tracted a cold which resulted in pneumonia, 
which caused his death. His body will be 
incarcerated in a grave, while many of his 
living associates should have their bodies in- 
carcerated in prison. This disgraceful his- 
tory shows that the spirit which leads men 
to engage in horse racing at home readily 
culminates in a prize fighting spirit abroad ; 
and that a city, such as New Orleans, where 
of late the greatest lotteries in the United 
States have been conducted, naturally glides 
downward into becoming the headquarters 
of the most disgraceful gangs of pugilists 
known in recent American history. 

Since the lottery has been debarred in this 
country, horse racing with ool selling has 
increased and the old battle against the game 
of chance must be fought over again. 

It has been a fierce conflict in New Jersey 
to secure the passage of a law at Trenton that 
will forbid racing during three months in the 
winter. Guttenberg as a center of horse 
racing has become a point of interest for pool 
rooms in New York and other great centers 
where large sums of money are put up and 
are won by some and lost by others. Super- 
intendent Byrnes, the third week in March, 
closed up all the pool rooms in New York 
City. An antigambling measure was before 
the last Congress. In Connecticut pool 
rooms flourish in New Haven, right under 
the shadow of Yale University; also at 
Bridgeport, Hartford, Waterford, and Nor- 
wich, with their agents as runners in smailer 
towns taking bets on the races at Gutten- 
berg. The New York Avening Post says that 
in New Haven in the very heart of the city 
there is one of these pool rooms which em- 
ploys eight men who receive pay ranging 
from eight hundred dollars down to fifteen 
dollars a week. Each afternoon it is at- 
tended by some two hundred patrons, most 
of them young men, of whom about one fourth 
are students. 

We do not condemn a fleet horse—because 
we prefer one that goes swiftas the wind toone 
with a laggard gait—but the point at issue is 
this, What is the advantage of a race track 
to the public? Ifa horse can be trained togo 
amile in two minutes and six seconds what 
is gained by the horse, his owner, or the 
public? What is that horse worth for any- 
thing else? His gait has not been developed 
for the carriage or for the saddle or for use 
onthe farm. A fast horse is trained for the 
lottery pure and simple, and is put into the 
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race against another fast horse ; and it be- 
comes a fascination for a certain class of 
sporting people to bet their money as to 
which horse can make a mile in the shortest 
time. But for the fact that there is a chance 
for the owner to win great stakes from these 
races, the value of the horse would be re- 
duced to that of a common plug. It isthe 
gambling quality, the horse’s ability to make 
a mile in shorter time than any other horse, 
that makes him valuable. The lottery 
which has been banished from thiscountry by 
law was a more respectable method of gam- 
bling than the race track with a pool room 
because the dumb horse was not made ac- 
cessory to the infamous business. 

This evil is growing, the immense sums of 
money invested in it are increasing ; indi- 
viduals are now putting twenty, thirty,or fifty 
thousand dollars into one horse, because they 
expect to win more than the priceof the 
horse in the stakes. Young men are being 
induced to invest in the races through the 
pool rooms, and thus there is being trained a 
generation of gamblers, who in their turn 
will conduct the business in a still more open 
and disgraceful manner. 

Itis high time that the law-abiding and 
Christian people of the land should bearoused 
to give battle to this system of iniquity, as 
they are now preparing todo. There will be 
large sums of money invested by the gam- 
blers and the owners of fast horses to contend 
for what they claim to be their privileges and 
their rights; but it ought to be an easy task 
for law-abiding people to overcome, since 
through their instrumentality the lottery has 
already been blotted out and the ‘‘ grab bag’”’ 
and ‘‘game of chance’’ at church fairs have 
been brought under the banofcivillaw. Men 
in the pulpit should be courageous and speak 
out with a firm voice in the communities 
where races are conducted. A close inspec- 
tion of this business will show that the liquor 
traffic is asa rule conducted in connection 
with the race track and with the pool room, 
and therefore the sermons that are to aid in 
striking down the evils of the times must be 
leveled against the pool room at race tracks. 
The pool room of the present day is the most 
dangerous form of gambling among us. It is 
threatening public morals and it will require 
the concentration of the moral force of every 
state in the Union to overcome it, to keep 
our public record clean, and make our victory 
over public gambling complete. 
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THE southern states are well represented 
in all departments of the United States govern- 
ment. Three of the most important positions 
in President Cleveland’s Cabinet are filled by 
southern men,—Carlisle, secretary of thetreas- 
ury, Herbert, secretary of the navy, Smith, 
secretary of the interior. Ex-Senator Eustis of 
Louisiana has been made minister plenipo- 
tentiary to France, ex-Senator Wade Hampton 
of South Carolina, commissioner of railroads ; 
in the Judicial Department of the government, 
Justice Harlan of Kentucky and ex-Senator 
Jackson of Tennessee are on the supreme 
bench. Inthe Legislative Department Senator 
Harris of Tennesseeis president pro ¢em of the 
Senate, Mr. Crisp of Georgia, speaker of the 
House. In the organization of the commit- 
tees of the Senate, of the sixteen chairman- 
ships of the first rank, thirteen are given to 
southern senators. The prominence given to 
southern states in these high offices of the 
government indicates that a conciliatory 
spirit has taken possession of political par- 
ties as well as the voters both North and South 
and that an era of good feeling has dawned 
in this country such as the stars and stripes 
never before floated over. 


THE statement comes from an authority no 
less eminent than Professor Balfour of Ox- 
ford University, that there is nocity in the 
world where scientific studies can be pur- 
sued to so great advantage as in Washington, 
our capital city. Major Powell further adds 
that no man can perfect himself in geology 
without coming to Washington and that the 
Geological Bureau, which Major Powell so 
ably directs, contains the most excellent geo- 
logical library in the world. With the Amer- 
ican capital city already the seat of progres- 
sive government and advanced scientific learn- 
ing it is not too much to expect that it will 
be acenter of the broadest educational sys- 
tems in the future. 


THE exercise of feminine sovereignty over 
the governments of the world is on the de- 
crease. When Queen Liliuokalani’s sway 
over the Hawaiian Islands was brought to an 
end there were left but three real queens in 
the world. Queen Victoria, now in her 


seventy-fourth year, heads the list, which is 


completed by the names of Queen Ranava- 
lona III. of Madagascar and Queen Wilhel- 
mina of the Netherlands. Of the others hold- 
ing the title of queen, some are in exile, a few 
are acting as regents, and the majority are 
the wives of kings. 


THE gamblers got possession of the last 
session of the New Jersey legislature and bills 
were passed licensing pool selling and all 
sorts of gambling connected with race tracks. 
The uprising of the moral elements among 
the people was ineffectual in so far as a re- 
peal of the obnoxious laws was concerned, 
but some little success was achieved in the 
passage of a bill during the closing hours 
of the session prohibiting horse racing for 
purses during the months of December, 
January, and February. If anything is to be 
accomplished in the way of reform in this 
matter, it will be necessary to make race-track 
gambling an issue in the next legislative 
campaign. If fit men are elected to repre- 
sent the people of New Jersey the state will 
escape disgrace. 


THE European war cloud has not been so 
productive of speedy results as that which 
overhangs thesmall republics of South Amer- 
ica. Brazil has been the seat of operations 
for some weeks and frequent engagements 
have taken place between the revolutionists 
and government troops. The Brazilian 
troops pursued the rebels into Uruguay and 
fired on the Uruguayan troops who made 
an attempt to cut short the invasion. This 
complication may lead to serious difficulty in 
the near future. Uruguay andthe Argen- 
tine Republic are allied against Brazil and 
with the latter stands the republic of Chile. 


DuRING the last session of the Kansas leg- 
islature a bill was passed providing for the 
submission of a woman’s suffrage amend- 
ment to the Constitution at the next general 
election in 1894. The bill was subsequently 
signed by the governor of the state. Some 
remarkable opinions have been registered in 
Kansas elections within recent years and now 
that woman’s suffrage is a real issue in that 
state the result of the vote will be watched 
for with interest. 
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THE action of the last Congress in provid- 
ing for the use of some safe car coupler in in- 
terstate traffic will be applauded by every one 
of the 750,000 men employed in the railway 
service of the country. The last report of the 
statistician of the interstate commerce com- 
mission shows that during the year covered 
by the report 415 employees were killed and 
9,431 injured while coupling and uncoupling 
cars. It is said the new bill will entail an ex- 
penditure of $75,000,000 on the part of the 
railroads, but even this enormous sum is not 
too great when the perilous character of the 
business is taken into consideration. ‘It can- 
not be expected that the new safeguard sys- 
tem when in full operation will put an end to 
all accidents, but almost anything in the way 
of safety appliances would be better than the 
hazardous system which is now in vogue. 
Senator Hawley justly characterized the old 
system as ‘“‘insufferable, barbarous, stupid, 
and murderous.”” The enactment of the car- 
coupling bill was prompted by a humane 
spirit and, now that the way is open, some of 
the other abuses to which railway employees 
and the public are subjected should be deait 
with as they deserve. 


THE Home Rule bill launched by Mr. Glad- 
stone and now before the English Parliament, 
is stilla matter of absorbing interest. The 
contest has been waged with warmth in Par- 
liament and the events of recent weeks have 
uncovered the scheme of the Conservatives 
and Liberal-Unionists to carry the discussion 
before the constituencies in the hope of ex- 
citing public sentiment to oppose the measure 
by means of demonstrations among the peo- 
ple. Asa whole the billis not satisfactory 
‘to the Irishmen who see in a system of radical 
Home Rule the only good prospect of a future 
for Ireland, but the chances of anything bet- 
ter than the present bill are so few that Mr. 
Gladstone will probably receive the united 
support of the Irish contingent in the House 
of Commons. Should the bill pass the Com- 
mons, which, owing to the stubborn fight be- 
ing made upon it, is doubtful, it is almost 
certain to be wrecked in the House of Lords. 
The cause of Home Rule however could al- 
most afford to be set back by the House of 
Lords if it progressed sufficiently to receive 
the favorable consideration of the House of 
Commons. 


Every four years the country is subjected 
‘to a period of political excitement more or 
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less detrimental to the public welfare and the 
business interests of the people. It isa 
period of nearlya year and a half, which time 
is consumed in the nomination of presiden- 
tial and congressional candidates occurring 
usually in June, followed by a distracting 
campaign of a little less than five months, an 
interim of four months preceding the trans- 
fer of the government from one administra- 
tion to another and the inauguration of the 
new executive at a distressingly bad time of 
year, and finally the assembling of the new 
Congress in December, eighteen months 
from the time the campaign was begun. It 
is manifestly a period of unrest in our na- 
tional life. The resolution introduced in the 
Senate by Senator Sherman which would 
throw the inauguration ceremonies into the 
latter part of April and provide for the ex- 
piration of the president’s term of office at 
the same time, is a step in the right direc- 
tion. It would be no small blessing to the 
candidates and the people if the whole polit- 
ical calendar could be revised and contracted 
to a much shorter term. 


TuHat is a wise piece of legislation recently 
passed by the municipal government of 
Chicago prohibiting the construction of 
buildings more than ten stories in height. 
Of late there has been an alarming number of 
accidents in the large cities, notably Chicago 
and Indianapolis, caused by the collapse of 
badly constructed buildings. The ‘sky 
scrapers’’ which dot the business portion of 
Chicago are pointed out with pride by the 
average resident but they are hardly more 
than monstrosities of architecture, detracting 
from the real beauty of the city, and as long 
as they are permitted to stand the public 
safety will be threatened. 


THE chief patents by which the Bell Tele- 
phone monopoly has for so long exacted 
tribute from the commercial world have ex- 
pired, but there are certain devices still cov- 
ered by patents which will enable the Bell 
Company to distance all competitors for 
some time at least. Numerous companies 
have been recently formed to compete with 
the old monopoly but until expiration of the 
receiver patent one year hence they can ex- 
pect but little success in driving the Bell 
Company from the field. There is a univer- 
sal agreement among business men that the 
charges of the Bell Company have been exor- 
bitant, and if state legislatures would render 
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commercial interests a real service they will 
pass laws regulating telephonecharges pend- 
ing the inauguration of the competitive sys- 
tem. Perhaps it is too much to expect any 
such help from the lawmakers at this late 
day, but unless some decided stand is taken 
by the representatives of the people the talk 
of unlimited competition may result in the 
old-time combination, after all. 


IMPERIALISM in Germany has failed to in- 
spire sufficient faith among the people to 
unite them in the support of the Army bill 
which has been struggling for favor in the 
Reichstag. The young emperor has been 
displeased no little by the opposition which 
has developed to the bill. A crisis has been 
approaching for some time. The increase in 
the army contemplated by the provisions of 
the bill would mean increased taxation for the 
people. The German press has exercised 
unusual freedom in the discussion of the 
measure and the most emphatic opinions are 
expressed by all classes in disapproval of the 
new scheme. The outcome of the contro- 
versy cannot be foreseen. 


To American citizens whose permanent 
home is in this country and to the country 
itself no phase of the immigration question 
is more serious in its bearings than the re- 
turn of emigrants to their native lands, after 
having lived miserably in this country for a 
few years and hoarded money enough for 
their return expenses, and to start in some 
little business on their arrival ‘‘home.”’ 
They underbid American labor and after a 
few years of hard work and desperate living 
they take their earnings from the country. 
The story is told plainly in the statistics re- 
lating to the question. Nearly sixty per 
cent of the Hungarians, more than one half 
of the Italians, thirty-five per cent of the 
Austrians and Bohemians, about twenty per 
cent of the British, eighteen per cent of the 
Germans, over forty per cent of the Irish, and 
about ten per cent of the Scandinavians who 
came to the United States between 1880 and 
1890 had left the country before the last year 
of the decade. The Canadians, Russians, 
and Poles alone seem to have remained here, 
at least the percentage of those returning is 
too small to be perceptible. If these facts do 
nothing else they leave the conviction that 
American labor is being wronged by the com- 
petitive elements which unrestricted immi- 
gration brings into the country. 
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IF the present outlook among Chicago ho- 
tel and boarding house keepers indicates 
anything at all it means that the cost of liv- 
ing to World’s Fair visitors will be regulated 
by the most wholesale competition and that 
reasonable rates will prevail in consequence. 
In the vicinity of Jackson Park 279 new 
buildings have been erected which contain 
33,945 rooms. It is estimated that there will 
be 50,000 available rooms near the site of the 
Exposition. In addition to these accommo- 
dations the regular hotels and boarding 
houses in other portions of the city together 
with the ‘‘ furnished rooms’’ provided by in- 
dividual enterprise will provide lodgings for 
at least another 50,000, and possibly more. 


A LONDON scientific journal credits Profes- 
sor Preece with the statement that he sent a 
telephonic message from the shores of Bristol 
Channel to the island of Flathohn, three 
miles away from Cardiff, without the inter- 
vention of aconnecting wire. No doubt the 
story is entertaining and suggestive of future 
possibilities, but it is scientifically unreason- 
able to presume that any such feat could be 
accomplished, meaning, of course, the accu- 
rate registration of a message sent after the 
fashion described by Professor Preece. For 
the present we must content ourselves with 
the knowledge that it is possible for us stand- 
ing in Chicago to converse with a person in 
New York as we would with any one a mile 
away. The telephone circuit between New 
York and Chicago is the longest in the world, 
being nine hundred and fifty miles. Until 
the laws of telepathy are discovered the 
problem of communication will be governed 
largely by space. 


Ex-CONGRESSMAN BLountT of Georgia has 
gone to Hawaii to obtain information for the 
use of President Cleveland's administration 
in dealing with the Hawaiian annexation 
question and the results of his investigation 
will probably determine the future policy of 
the president. Following the announcement 
that Great Britain desires the Hawaiian Is- 
lands to become a dependency of her majesty’s 
government, comes the despatch from Hono- 
lulu that the Japanese government wishes to 
obtain control of the islands. At this writing 
neither Great Britain nor Japan is seriously 
thought to be bidding for Hawaii and until 
the United States finally defines its position 
in the premises the whole question is likely 
to remain 7” statu quo. 
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THE Rev. Mr. MCNEILLE of Bridgeport, 
Conn , recently created a stir among his par- 
ishioners by wearing into his pulpit a dress 
coat, the conventional evening dress for the 
modern gentleman. The time was when 
a garment cut after this fashion was 
necessary for the proper equipment of a 
man’s wardrobe. It was not only proper 
and customary for men to wear such coats 
on average occasions but such apparel was 
popularly considered essential for the digni- 
fied bearing of the average gentleman of the 
old school. Abraham Lincoln, that plain 
American, is said to have worn such a coat in 
those early days when the struggle for exist- 
ence was his only occupation. Is the wear- 
ing of a dress coat in the pulpit more ob- 
jectionable tosome than clerical uniforms such 
as gowns or surplices are to others? Isa 
garment of this particular type more sug- 
gestive of gayety than the modern cut-a- 
way is of business and money getting? Is 
the dress coat not dignified, elegant, and be- 
coming to the gentleman of these latter days? 
Fashion decrees that the dress coat shall be 
worn in the evening only but even when 
thus limited would it seem to be more out of 
place or suggestive of worldliness in the 
sanctuary than the gown or surplice if we 
were to look upon the latter for the first 
time? The Rev. Mr. McNeille has set the 
new fashion and upon individual judgment 
depends the answers to the foregoing inter- 
rogations. 


THERE is a law in Germany providing that 
every servant girl shall own a small blank 
book for stamps, in which a two-penny half- 
penny stamp purchased from the: govern- 
ment is to be placed every week by the mis- 
tress. Incase of old age or illness the stamps 
are to be redeemed by the government, thus 
providing a small fund against the uncertain 
future. This singular law was brought about 
by the suggestion of the emperor two years 
ago and is now in full operation. 


WE are to have another season of Arctic 
explorations and that within the present year. 
The North Pole will attract three famous ex- 
plorers during the coming months, and some 
important results will doubtless be obtained 
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from the three separate expeditions already 
planned. Dr. Nansen early in June will pro- 
ceed to the New Siberian Islands, from which 
point he will advance north by a fairly direct 
course. Dr. Nansen’s theory is that the 
ocean currents will pilot his vessel toward 
Greenland, across the Arctic Sea to the re- 
gions of the North Pole. By many men ac- 
quainted with the subject this theory is re- 
garded with disfavor. Lieutenant Peary will 
begin his second expedition to northern 
Greenland in March, a party of ten will ac- 
company him and after reaching Independ- 
ence Bay, where headquarters will be estab- 
lished, the party will be divided, Lieutenant 
Peary going north along the coast and others 
going south along the eastern coast of Green- 
land. Mr. Frederick G. Jackson, an English- 
man, will begin the third expedition in longi- 
tude about midway between the points from 
which the two other exploring parties will 
start. Mr. Jackson’s start will be made from 
Franz Josef Land north of Nova Zembla and 
he will push his way forward with dogs and 
sledges, establishing stations at favorable 
points along the route. 


WHILE the labor movement in this country 
is being weakened by the dissensions in the 
ranks of organized labor, and the two classes 
of labor, organized and unorganized, are be- 
ing further separated by the belligerent atti- 
tude of the unions toward nonunion work- 
ingmen, the working classes in England are 
striving to unify their varied elements in 
support of the general cause. For the first 
time in the history of the English Parlia- 
ment labor is represented by men elected by 
the working classes. The workingmen have 
put their causes into politics and to the men 
whom they elect they look for beneficial re- 
sults in the way of legislation. In the next. 
English elections labor will exert a wide in- 
fluence, and its cause will be made a distinct 
issue. Itis the sovereign right of individuals, 
classes, or parties to use the ballot for their 
protection and in the English labor move- 
ment with the labor classes urging the equity 
of new laws and with wisdom using their 
power at the polls, we see a hopeful sign of 
the times. 








Cc. L. S. C. OUTLINE AND PROGRAMS. 
FOR MAY. 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING. 
First week (ending May 8). 
** Classic Greek Course in English.’’ Chapter V. 
“‘ Manual of Christian Evidences.” Chapters V., 
VI., and VII. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
‘‘In and About Modern Athens.”’ 
‘* Chicago and the World’s Fair.” 
Sunday Reading for May 7. 
Second week (ending May 16). 


**Classic Greek Course in English.”” Chapter 
VI. 

“Manual of Christian LEvidences.’? Chapter 
VIII. 


In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“Organized Labor and the Law.” 
‘The Religion of the Greeks.’’ 
Sunday Reading for May 14. 
Third week (ending May 23). 


‘*Classic Greek Course in English.” Chapter 
VIL 
“ Manual of Christian Evidences.”” Chapter IX. 


In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 

‘Sanitary Science and the Coming Cholera.” 
‘The Standing Army of the United States.”’ 
Sunday Reading for May 21. 

Fourth week (ending May 31). 

‘Classic Greek Course in English.” 
IX. 

“‘Manual of Christian Evidences.” Che pters X., 
XI., and XII. 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 

“The Fisheries in American History.” 
Sunday Reading for May 28. 
SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLE 
WORK. 
FIRST WEEK. 

1. Questioning Exercise—The Socratic method 
applied to the ‘‘ Funeral Speech ”’ of Pericles 
as given inthe “Classic Greek Course in 
English.” A topical analysis can be ar- 
ranged under the three leading heads which 
the orator first names: 1. Under what prin- 
ciples of action, 2. under what institutions, 
3. under what manner of life, the Athenians 
rose to power. Under the first note that 
they did not copy others but made them- 
selves an example ; that the claim of excel- 
lence was recognized and rewarded; that 
poverty was nobar;etc. Under the second 
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note their democracy, their law, games, sac- 


rifices, military training, etc. Under the 
third note their light-heartedness, their love 
of the beautiful, their system of acquiring 
knowledge through discussion, etc. Under 
the subdivisions question closely regarding 
their ideas of poverty and wealth, of public- 
spiritedness, of conferring favors, of adapta- 
tion to circumstances, etc. Then study the 
characterization of the dead heroes ; and last, 
the literary style of the oration. The whole 
exercise is to be conducted by question and 
answer over the open book, as the work is to 
be one in examination rather than in mem- 
orizing. 

2. Itinerants’ Club—An ideal trip tothe World’s 
Fair for the purpose of studying its archi- 
tectural art. Let one describe the plan of 
the grounds, the grouping of the buildings, 
and the harmony of their proportions and 
designs. Then let different members give a 
full description of some one building—its 
style of architecture, its size and proportions, 
and its art decorations. 

3. Reading—‘‘ The Search.’’* 

4. Questions on Practical Science in The Ques- 
tion Table. 

5. Debate—Resolved: That poverty can be, 
and ought to be, abolished by legislation. 


SOCRATES DAY—MAY I2. 
‘* For, Socrates, perhaps the common proverb is true, 
that excellent things are rare.’’—Plato, 


‘* Only hold out the bait of discourse, and you may lead 
meall around Attica, and over the wide world.”’—Soc- 
crates. 


1. Roll-Call—Quotations about Socrates. 

2. Sketch—The biographers of Socrates : Xen- 

ophon and Plato. 

Reading—‘‘ A Story of Antiquity.’’* 

Discussion—The advantages of the Socratic 

method of education. (Is such a catechet- 

ical plan the best way of imparting instruc- 
tion in schools ?) 

5. ASocratic Banquet—Xenophon says that 
once when a number of persons had met to- 
gether to sup, Socrates directed the ‘‘table 
talk’’ to the praise of frugality, saying, 
‘‘Can any cookery be more extravagant or 
more adapted to spoil dishes than that which 
he practices who eats of several dishes at the 
same time, putting all manner of sauces 


*See The Library Table, page 242. 
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into his mouth at once?” A discussion 
having arisen about names and for what 
cause any particular name was given, Soc- 
rates observed that the Greek compound 
word meaning ‘‘to fare we//,’’ was formed to 
denote that people should eat ‘such food 
as would disorder neither mind nor body 
and would not be difficult to be procured ; 
so that he might be truly said ¢o danquet 
who lived on plain and wholesome food.”— 
Acting upon these words as a cue, let a 
simple banquet be served in courses; and 
with each course let there be placed at the 
plate of each guest as a ‘‘ bait of discourse ”’ 
a card bearing a question to be answered, a 
conundrum to be guessed, a topic to be dis- 
cussed, a riddle to be solved, a quotation to 
be credited, etc. It would be better toserve 
all the questions with one course, the co- 
nundrums with the next, etc. The discus- 
sion of topics should be carried on between 
the two who are table companions; the 
subjects of the other cards may be made 
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general if preferred. Such an entertain- 
ment will allow of great variation. 
THIKD WEEK. 


I. Roll-Call—Quotations about 

wealth. 

Table-Talk—The news of the day. 

3. Reading—‘‘The Masses.”’* 

Paper—Contrast between the ancient and 

the modern representation of tragedy. 

5. Debate—Question: Are strikes ever justifi- 
able? 


poverty or 


FOURTH WEEK. 

1. Roll-Call—Quotations on fishing. 
2. Questions and Answers in THE CHAUTAU- 

QUAN. 
3. Reading—‘‘The Man and the Gun.’’* 
4. Paper—History and description of the city 
of Chicago. (Use maps, charts, and illus- 
trations.) 
Debate—Question : 
need an army? 


5. Does the United States 





*See The Library Table, page 242. 


cL. S. C. NOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 
ON REQUIRED READINGS FOR MAY. 


‘CLASSIC GREEK COURSE IN ENGLISH.”’ 

P. 152. ‘‘In-ter-né’cine.’? Latin inter, be- 
tween, necare, to kill; the compound, inter- 
necare, meansalso tokill, Thederived English 
adjective is defined as destructive, deadly, ac- 
companied with much slaughter. 

“‘Decimation’’ [des-i-ma’tion]. ‘When a 
Roman cohort revolted and the revolt was put 
down, acommon punishment was to decimate 
the cohort—that is to select every tenth man, 
decimus, by lot and put him todeath. Ifa co- 
hort suffered in battle so that about one man in 
ten was killed, it was consequently said to be 
decimated.”? The common use of the word for 
great slaughter or heavy loss of life, grew out of 
a loose construction of the original, but custom 
seems to have sanctioned it. 

P. 153 ‘‘Cos-mo-pol’i-tan.” Greek, cos- 
mos, the world, and folites, citizen. As an 
adjective it means belonging to all parts‘of the 
world, limited to no place or country; asa 
noun, one who has no fixed residence, one who 
is at home in every place. 

P. 154. ‘‘Par‘al-lax.” Greek para, beside, 
and allassein, to change. ‘‘An apparent dis- 
placement of an object due to real displacement 
of the observer, so that the direction of the 
former with reference to the latter is changed.”’ 


I-May. 


In astronomy it means the difference between 
the real and the apparent place of a star or any 
heavenly body. 

“‘El-lip’sis.” A figure of syntax by which words 
which are obviously understood, are omitted, as 
in the expression, ‘‘Prythee, peace,” for ‘‘Z 
pray thee, hold thy peace.’’——“‘ Archaic idiom.” 
An antiquated mode of expression.—‘‘Sen- 
ten’tious-ness.”” The quality of being short and 
energetic in expression; brevity of expression 
combined with strength. 

P. 158. ‘‘Corcyreeans under obligation to 
Themistocles.” Plutarch says that once “‘ being 
chosen as arbitrator in a difference between 
them [the Corcyrzans] and the Corinthians, he 
[Themistocles] decided the controversy by or- 
dering the Corinthians to pay down twenty 
talents.” 

**Admetus, who was not his friend.” ‘* Ad- 
metus had formerly made some request to the 
Athenians, when Themistocles was in the height 
of his authority, and had been disdainfully used 
and insulted by him and let it appear plain enough 
that, could he lay hold of him, he would take 
his revenge. Yet in this misfortune, Themisto- 
cles fearing the recent hatred of his neighbors 
and fellow-citizens more than the old displeas- 
ure of the king put himself at his mercy, and 
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a peculiar manner.. . . Taking the king’s son, 
who was then a child, in his arms, he laid him- 
self down at his hearth, this being the most 
sacred and only manner of supplication among 
the Molossians which was not to be refused.” 
Grote says, “‘ Being still tracked and followed 
by the envoys, he [Themistocles] was obliged 
toseek protection from a man whom he had 
formerly thwarted in a demand at Athens, and 
who had become his personal enemy—Admetus 
king of the Molossians.”’ 

P. 160, ‘‘Re-dac’tion.” Latin ve or ved, 
back, and agere, to put in motion, todrive. A 
leading back, a working over, conipiling, redu- 
cing to form, especially to literary form ; the act 
of preparing for publication ; a revision. 

P. 173. ‘*Plato.” Itis said that Plato was 
born in Aégina 430 B.C. ‘‘ Little is told of his 
early years beyond some stories of the divinity 
which hedged him in his childhood, and a dream 
of Socrates, in which be saw a cygnet fly toward 
him, nestle in his breast, and then spread its 
wings and soar upwards singing most sweetly. 
The next morning Ariston appeared leading his 
son Plato to the philosopher and Socrates knew 
that his dream was fulfilled.” Aristocles was 
the original name of tht philosopher, but it was 
changed to Plato,—the Greek word for broad be- 
ing platus. 

P. 176. ‘‘Col/let.’”? The part of a ring con- 
taining the flange in which a jewel is set. 

P. 184. ‘‘Mar’sy-as.’’ ‘A satyr of Phrygia, 
who, having found the flute which Athene had 
thrown away in disgust on account of its distort- 
ing her features, discovered that it emitted of 
its own accord the most beautiful of strains. 
Elated by his success, Marsyas was rash enough 
to challenge Apollo to a musical contest, the 
conditions of which were that the victor should 
do what he pleased with the vanquished. 
Apollo played upon the cithara and Marsyas 
upon the flute. The Muses who were the um- 
pires, decided in favor of Apollo. Asajust 
punishment for the presumption of Marsyas, 
Apollo bound him to a tree and flayed him alive. 
His blood was the source of the river Marsyas, 
and Apollo hung up his skin in the cave out of 
which that river flows.” 

P. 184. ‘‘Cor-y-ban/ti-an.” Madly agitated ; 
affected with corybantism, a sort of frenzy in 
which the patient has fantastic visions. The 
name is derived from Corybant, “a priest of 
Cybele, who conducted her mysteries with wild 
dancing and singing.” 


P. 188. ‘‘Agnus castus.” A funny instance 


regarding a mistake in translation is afforded by 
It is given to a species of the Vitex 


this name. 
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became an humble suppliant to Admetus, after 


plants, called among the Greeks, agnos, because 
the Athenian ladies, at the feast of Ceres, used 
its leaves as a symbol of chastity. The name 
agnos, chaste, was mistaken by the monks trans- 
lating into the Roman tongue, for agnus, lamb, 
and the name casius (Latin for chaste) was 
added to explain its emblematic use, so making 
it mean chaste lamb. It is a disagreeably aro- 
matic shrub or small tree, with digitate leaves 
and spikes of purple flowers. 

P. 203. ‘“‘Di-dac’tic.” From a similar Greek 
verbal adjective which comes from the Greek 
verb to teach. Fitted for instruction, instructive, 

P. 204. ‘‘Mar-m0/re-al.”” Resembling mar- 
ble. From the Latin word for marble, marmor. 

**Mon’o-logue.”? Greek monos, alone, logos, 
speech, discourse. A speech uttered by one per- 
son alone. 

P. 206. “Prometheus.” ‘‘In the primitive 
legend Prometheus is not the creator of man. 
The race is supposed as existing, and Prome- 
theus, a member of the dispossessed body of 
Titan gods, comes forward as their representa- 
tive and defender. The advantageous bargain 
which he [trickily] made with Zeus on their be- 
half in respect to the partition of the sacrificial 
animals. . [had made the god] exceedingly 
wroth. In his displeasure he withheld from 
mankind the inestimable comfort of fire, so 
that the race would have perished had not Pro- 
metheus stolen fire, in defiance of the commaad 
of the supreme ruler and brought it to men in a 
hollow ferule.””——The trick regarding the sac- 
rificial animals, played at the time when the 
gods and mortals first came to an arrangement 
about privileges and duties, was as follows: 
“Prometheus, the tutelary representative of 
man, divided a large steer into two portions; 
on the one side he placed the flesh. . covered 
over with the skin, on the other he put the 
bones enveloped in fat. He then invited Zeus 
to determine which of the two portions the gods 
would prefer to receive from mankind. Zeus 
with both hands decided for and took the white 
fat, but was highly incensed on finding that he 
had got nothing at the bottom except the bones. 
Nevertheless, the choice of the gods was now 
irrevocably made: they were not entitled to any 
portion of the sacrificed animal beyond the 
bones and the white fat ; and the standing prac- 
tice is thus plausibly explained.’’ — Grote’s 


“* History of Greece.” 

P. 208. ‘‘Em/per-y.” An archaic form of 
empire. 

P. 216. ‘‘The personage designated only by 


a pronoun.” This was to be Hercules, the child 
of Zeus and Thetis, and this knowledge was the 
secret which Prometheus kept. Hercules killed 
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the eagle and afterward released the captives. 

P. 223. ‘“‘The Sphinx.” A monster having 
the winged body of a lion and the head ofa 
woman. ‘‘Seated on a rock she put a riddle to 
every Theban that passed by, and whoever was 
unable to solve it was killed by the monster. 
This calamity induced the Thebans to proclaim 
that whoever should deliver the country of the 
Sphinx should obtain the kingdom and Jocasta 
as his wife. The riddle which she had learned 
from the Muses ran as follows: A being with 
four feet has two feet and three feet and only 
one voice; but its feet vary, and when it has 
most it is weakest. CZdipus solved the riddle by 
saying that it was man, who in infancy crawls 
upon all fours, in manhood stands erect upon 
two feet, and in old age supports his tottering 
legs with a staff. The Sphinx thereupon threw 
herself down from the rock and was killed.” 

P. 246. ‘‘Now he sinks in seas of anguish.” 
CEdipus (the name means swollen-foot, given 
him from the fact, that when an infant he had 
been cast out to die, his feet had been pierced 
and tied together, after the custom in such cases, 
and when found his feet were swollen from the 
wounds), exiled by his own curse upon himself, 
wandered forth from Thebes, accompanied by 
his daughter An-tig’o-ne who watched over him 
with touching devotion. At length he found a 
placeof refuge in Attica. At Colonus, near 
Athens, he was received with great honor by 
Theseus, At this place he died. Sophocles has 
another play giving the close of his career called 
‘‘Edipus at Colonus.’’ 





““MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES.”’ 

P. 40. ‘‘A-poc’ry-phal.” Of doubtful au- 
thority, pertaining to the Apocrypha, a name ap- 
plied ‘‘to certain writings which are received by 
some Christians as an authentic part of the Holy 
Scriptures, but rejected by others.” The word 
is derived from a Greek word meaning hidden, 
spurious ; apo, from, krupiein, to hide. Trench 
says, ‘“‘ No one has called or could call in ques- 
tion the derivation of ‘apocryphal,’ that it means 
‘hidden away.’ When, however, we begin to 
inquire why certain books, which the Church 
either set below the canonical Scriptures or re- 
jected altogether, were called ‘ apocryphal,’ then 
a long and doubtful discussion commences. Was 
it because their origin was hidden to the early 
Fathers of the Church, and thus reasonable sus- 
picions of their authenticity were entertained? 
Or was it because they were mysteriously kept 
out of sight and hidden by the heretical sects 
which boasted themselves in their exclusive pos- 
session? Or was it that they were books not 
laid up in the Church chest, but hidden away 
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in obscure corners? Or were they books worth- 
ter to be hidden away than to be brought for- 
ward and read to the faithful? for all these have 
been offered, and none with such superiority of 
proof on its side as to have deprived others of all 
right to be heard.”’ 

P. 45. ‘‘ Hy-poth’e-sis.” From a Greek word 
meaning, a groundwork, foundation, suppo- 
sition ; literally, a placing under. The Greek 
word is itseif a compound of ufo, under, and 
tithenai, to place; from the latter comes also our 
word, thesis, a putting or placing, a propo- 
sition maintained by argument. A full definition 
of hypothesis is, ‘‘A proposition assumed and 
taken for granted, to be used as a premise in 
proving something else. Or, a proposition held 
to be probably true, because its consequences, 
according to known general principles, are found 
to be true.” 

P. 47. ‘‘Canon.’? From a Greek word for 
law or rule. The name is applied specifically to 
“the collection of books received as genuine 
Holy Scriptures, called the sacred canon or gen- 
eral rule of moral and religious duty given by 
inspiration ; the Bible.” 

P. 48. Irenzeus [ir-e-nee’us]. 

P. 49. Po-thi’nus. 

Clem/’ent.—Ter-tul’li-an.—Bar-Cochba 
kok’ba]. 

P. 53. Tatian [ta’shi-an]. 

P. 56. ‘‘ Peshito”’ [pe-shé’to]. A Syriac word 
meaning, single ortrue. It is givenasthe name 
of a Syriac translation of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, the oldest Syriac work extant. It is 
translated directly from the Hebrew, but who 
did the work is not known. 

P. 57- Eu-se’bi-us. 

P. 59. Heresiarch [hér’e-si-ark]. 
in heresy, an arch heretic. 

Marcion [mar’shi-on]. 

P. 60. ‘“‘ Par-ou/si-d.”’ A Greek work mean- 
ing a being present, presence. 

P. 63. ‘‘ Pseu-don’y-mous.”’ Bearing a false 
or fictitious name. Derived from two Greek 
words meaning, false and a name. 

P. 72. Troph’i-mus, 

P. 74. ‘‘To-pog’ra-phy.” Greek, éopos, pla&, 
and graphein, to write. The description of a 
particular place. 

‘* Myth-o-pee’ic.”” Greek, muthos, myth, and 
poiein, tomake. Making or producing myths; 
giving rise to mythical fancies. 

P. 78. ‘‘Ex’or-cism.” ‘A rite having forits 
object to cast out evil spirits or to withdraw ir- 
rational things from their influence.” 

P. 91. ‘‘Ge-net/ic.” Pertaining to the be- 
ginning of anything. The word is closely allied 
to genesis. 


[bar- 


A leader 








QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
ON THE C. L. S. C. TEXT-BOOKS. 


** CLASSIC GREEK COURSE IN ENGLISH.” 


1. Q. Why are not the writings of Thucyd- 
ides important as history? A. Because he 
wrote of the Peloponnesian War which to man- 
kind in general is of scarcely the smallest direct 
concern. 

2. Q. How did Thucydides himself rate this 
war? A. As great and memorable above any 
previous one. 

3. Q. In what respects is his history im- 
portant? A. As literature and as a fund of illus- 
tration of the Greek genius. 

4. Q. How does hecompare with Herodotus? 
A. He is not so entertaining. 

5. Q. Of what literary style is Thucydides the 
great representative? A. The Old Attic prose. 

6. Q. How did he describe his own work? 
A. As an everlasting possession, not a prize com- 
position soon forgotten. 

7. Q. What Athenian is most fully described 
in the selections taken from Thucydides? 
A. Themistocles. 

8. Q. What specimen of Periclean eloquence 
forms one of the selections from Thucydides? 
A. The Funeral Oration. 

9. Q. What is Pericles’ reported statement 
regarding poverty? A. ‘‘To avow poverty 
with us is no disgrace: the true disgrace is in 
doing nothing to avoid it.” 

10. Q. How did Pericles regard a man who 
took no interest in public affairs? A. As a use- 
less character. 

11. Q. Why did he esteem discussion so 
highly? A. Because it led to that knowledge in 
the lack of which is found the greatest impedi- 
ment to action. 

12. Q. Howis Thucydides’ narrative of the 
Sicilian expedition described? A. As one 
which for picturesqueness, pathos, and power it 
would be hard to overmatch in the writings of 
any other historian who ever lived. 

13. Q. What place among Greeks is given to 
Plato? A. The first among philosophical writers. 

14. Q. In what respect does Plato enjoy a 
singular fortune among ancient classical authors ? 
A. All of his works have been preserved. 

15. Q. Which isthe greatest of his writings ? 
A. The “ Republic.” 

16. Q. Describe the “Republic.” A. Itis a 
philosopher’s dream of an ideal society. 

17. Q. What treatment did Plato receive on 
his first attempt to persuade a ruler to put in 


actual practice this imaginary state? A. The 
ruler, Dionysius of Syracuse, sold him as a 
slave. 

18. Q. Who, later, did attempt to make the 
dream an actuality? A. Dionysius II. 

19. Q. What is the short selection from the 
‘*Parmenides”’ intended to show? A. The bar- 
renness of much that is met in Plato. 

20. Q. About whom do many of the works of 
Plato center? A. Socrates. 

21. Q. In which work is there a marvelously 
charming idealization of Socrates by Alcibiades? 
A. In the “Symposium.” 

22. Q. What reason is Socrates made to give 
in the ‘‘Phedrus” for preferring city life? 
A. That he was a lover of knowledge, and men 
in the city were his teachers. 

23. Q. In what work does Plato represent 
Socrates as framing a myth and then drawing 
from it a moral unequaled anywhere outside of 
Scripture? A. In the ‘‘Gorgias.”’ 

24. Q. What is the “‘ Apology” of Plato? 
A. It purports to be the speech of Socrates to 
his judges. 

25.Q. Of what do the “Crito’”? and the 
*“Phedo” give accounts? A. Of the life of 
Socrates between the time of his condemnation 
and his death. 

26. Q. What was the chief purpose of Greek 
tragedy? A. To teach. 

27. Q. Point out the leading difference be- 
tween it and modern tragedy. A. Modern 
tragedy aims to present real life idealized ; an- 
cient tragedy aimed to show ideal life realized. 

28. Q. Under what conditions were Greek 
plays presented? A. By daylight, in the open 
air, and before assemblages numbering into the 
thousands. 

29. Q. Who was the true originator of Greek 
tragedy? A. Aischylus. 

30. Q. What change did Ajschylus introduce 
upon the Greek stage? A. The appearance of 
a second actor. 

31. Q. How many tragedies did he write? 
A. Seventy, of which only seven are extant. 

32. Q. In what respects is he compared to 
Michael Angelo? A. In the largeness, rugged- 
ness, and audacity of his genius. 

33. Q. Of which of his plays is the study in 
the text-book made? A. ‘“ Prometheus 
Bound.” 

34. Q. Who was Prometheus? 


A. A myth- 
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ical being who stole fire from heaven and brought 
it to men, 

35- Q. For what other Titans in suffering 
does Prometheus express sympathy? A. Atlas 
and Typhon. 

36. Q. Who sympathize with Prometheus? 
A. Oceanus, the ocean god, and the sea 
nymphs, 

37. Q. Who are represented as taking part 
in the opening conversation? A. Hephestus 
and Strength. 

38. Q. What power does Prometheus hold 
over Zeus? A. The knowledge of a secret re- 
garding the fall of the god from power. 

39. Q. What connection in fate exists be- 
tween Prometheus andIo? A. By his secret 
the former knows that it is a descendant of Io 
who is to overthrow Zeus, at which time the 
captive Titan will be released. 

40. Q. To whom is Prometheus in his rebel- 
lious loftiness and pride likened? A. Milton’s 
Satan. 

41. Q. Whosupplanted A’schylus in Grecian 
favor? A. Sophocles. 

42. Q. How many of the plays of Sophocles 
have been preserved? A. Seven. 

43. Q. How is his masterpiece described? 
A. As the bright consummate flower of all 
Greek tragedy. 

44. Q. How came the hero, King CEdipus, 
to be ignorant of his origin? A. To prevent 
the fulfillment of the oracle he was cast out to 
die and saved by the king of Corinth who 
brought him up as his own son. 

45. Q. How came CEdipus to win Queen 
Jocasta as his wife? A. He solved the riddle 
of the Sphinx and was rewarded by the hand of 
the queen. 

46. Q. By whom was C&dipus first told that 
he was the murderer of his father, the Theban 
king? A. The blind seer Teiresias. 

47. Q. How did he learn of his double rela- 
tion to Jocasta? A. ‘Through the forced con- 
fession of an old shepherd. 

48. Q. What was the fate of Jocasta? A. She 
hanged herself. 

49. Q. What was the fate of Cdipus? 
A. After blinding himself he went forth from 
his kingdom a wanderer. 

50. Q. With a paraphrase of what saying at- 
tributed to Solon does the playend? A. “Call 
no man happy while he lives.” 





‘“MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES.” 

1. Q. From what are proofs of the supernat- 
ural origin of Christianity drawn? A. The 
character of Jesus as portrayed by the Evan- 
gelists. 
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2. Q. What are the traits of this portrayal 
marking it as conclusive? A. Originality, in- 
formal delineation, an unmistakable air of 
reality, and the perfection of the character. 

3. Q. What peculiar features of the Gospels 
serve to prove the miracles? A. The prohibi- 
tion to report miracles and the facts that they 
were not overvalued and that they were used to 
teach truth. 

4. Q. Had there been a disposition on the 
part of the writers to coin the stories of miracles 
how would it probably have manifested itself? 
A. Many more of them would have been 
recorded. 

5. Q. From whose writings are proofs of the 
resurrection of Christ first sought? A. St. 
Paul’s, 

6. Q. How many of the Pauline Epistles are 
accepted with one accord asgenuine? A. Four. 

7. Q. How many of the Apostles does Paul 
declare in these Epistles he personally met? 
A, Three, Peter, James, and John. 

8. Q. What is said as to the account of the 
resurrection given in Corinthians? A. That it 
is sufficient to warrant the fact without the state- 
ment of the Evangelists. 

g. Q. What objection is urged against the 
testimony of the apostles regarding the mani- 
festations of the risen Christ? A. That they 
were the victims of hallucination. 

1o. Q. What remarkable peculiarity pointed 
out in St. Paul’s testimony shuts out the idea of 
hallucination? A, Thereappearancesof Christ 
begun at a certain time, took place at intervals, 
and ended after a brief period; a course contrary 
to the working of mental delusion. 

11. Q. What is the nature of the proof of the 
genuineness of the Gospels? A. The same in 
kind as the evidence regarding secular history. 

12. Q. In what work does Irenzus speak of 
the four Gospels as received by all the churches? 
A. Inone written against the heresies of his 
century. 

13. Q. What renowned teacher at Alexandria 
declared that the four Gospels were handed 
down as authorities in the early churches? 
A. Clement. 

14. Q. To what did Tertullian make his 
appeal regarding the genuineness of the Gos- 
pels? A. To the testimony of churches which 
the Apostles founded. 

15. Q. From what source did Justin Martyr, 
a generation further back, draw his account of 
Christ’s teachings? A. From the Memoirs of 
the Apostles (the Gospels). 

16. Q. When did Polycarp write his works 
which contain numerous Gospel quotations and 
allusions? A. Before 155 A. D. 
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17. Q. What ancient document written from 
fifteen to forty years before the death of Poly- 
carp, referring to the Gospels, was recently dis- 
covered? A. ‘‘The Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles,” 

18. Q. What other proofs show the antiquity 
and the genuineness of the Gospels? A. The 
ancient versions, the testimony of Papias, and 
the use made of them by ancient heretical 
leaders such as Marcion. 

19. Q. Mention one internal proof which the 
Gospels themselves bear of their early date. 
A. Many perplexing passages which could 
have been explained at a later date, would not 
be found in them had they been written later. 

20. Q. What special mark of genuineness 
has the fourth Gospel? A. It contains pe- 
culiar differences from the other three, such as 
no forger would have ventured to impart. 


21. Q. Give one reason showing that the 
‘mythical theory ” of the miracles is untena- 
ble. A. The time between the death of Christ 
and the writing of the Gospels was too short to 
admit of the rise of myths. 

22. Q. What are noted as evidences that the 
apostles erred in opinion? A. The limit of 
their knowledge ; their expectation of Christ’s 
second coming ; and their belief that the souls of 
men were possessed by evil spirits. 

23. Q. On what other grounds are objections 
made to Christianity? A. The difficulties of 
connecting it with the Old Testament. 

24. Q. Whatis the first proof brought forward 
to meet this objection? A. That Christ appealed 
to the Old Testament as prophesying of Him. 

25. Q. What does the connection of Judaism 
with Christianity show? A. The Divine plan 
of all history. 


THE QUESTION TABLE. 
ANSWERS IN NEXT NUMBER. 


GREEK ART. 


1. What was the forerunner of all art ? 

2. What are the best examples of Grecian ar- 
chitecture, and to what orders do they belong? 

3- In what age was most attention given to 
Greek art? 

4. How does Greece compare with other coun- 
tries in the art of sculpture? 

5. Which are the two finest specimens of 
Greek sculpture extant? 

6. What collection of sculptures still in ex- 
istence best represent pure Greek art? 

7. Who is said to be the inventor of models in 
clay ? 

8. What sculptor is celebrated in Greek my- 
thology for his statues in wood ? 

g. What Greek painteris especially celebrated 
for his imitation of the human form, and what 
is his most noted painting ? 

10. What two Greek painters tested their skill 
in imitation of nature? 





PRACTICAL SCIENCE.—VIII. 

1. In what discovery had the science of elec- 
tricity its origin and name? 

2. When and by whom was this discovery made? 

3. Name several sources of electricity. 

4. What is induction ? 

5- What was Gray’s discovery in 1729 that 
made an epoch in the history of electricity ? 

6. Howdid Desaguliers’ experiments strength- 
en Gray’s conclusions? 


7. How may electricity be transferred ? 

8. Who discovered the identity of lightning 
and electricity, and asa result what invention 
did he make? 

g. What explanation is offered for the aurora 
borealis? 

10. What is animal electricity ? By whom dem- 
onstrated ? 





MATTERS EDUCATIONAL.—VIII. 
NOTED WOMEN EDUCATORS. 

1. What French woman of last century in her 
numerous educational works advocated a sort of 
pedagogic fairyland in which every object was 
to be transformed into an instrument of educa- 
tion ? 

‘ 2, What woman was appointed by Napoleon 
I, as superintendent of the school founded by 
him at Ecouen for the daughters, sisters, and 
nieces of officers killed in battle? 

3. What English teacher published a book 
called ‘‘ Vindication of the Rights of Women,”’ 
which was one of the first steps in the woman’s 
movement ? 

4. What celebrated educational work did 
Madame Necker write? 

5. Who founded Mt. Holyoke Seminary? 

6. What English authoress was educated in 
a seminary kept by her sisters in Bristol in the 
direction of which she was afterward associated ? 

7. What pioneer in the higher education of 
women in the United States founded the Troy 
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Female Seminary, and was instrumental in edu- 
cating five thousand girls of whom one in ten 
became a teacher ? 

8. What woman of world-wide reputation 
held an active professorship in Vassar College 
for twenty-three years? 

g. To whom was the introduction of kinder- 
garten teaching in America due? 

10. Whoheld the post of president in Welles- 
ley College from 1881 to 1887 ? 





THE WORLD OF TO-DAY—MISCELLANEOUS. 

I. What new satellite among the planets 
was discovered last September ? 

2. Who was inaugurated as president of a re- 
public on the first of last December? 

3. In what experiment for the benefit of 
Alaska has Dr. Sheldon Jackson been recently 
engaged ? 

4. How much was the public debt of the 
United States reduced during the year 1892? 

5. In what battle last October were twenty 
women soldiers killed ? 

6. Where are the three schools, established 
by the Pundita Ramabai in India, located? 

7. What living person bore the title of queen 
for six months and then yielded the throne to 
another ? 

8. What little town in Maryland recently 
made a trial of the “ single tax’ theory ? 

g. What three famous explorers are making 
preparations for new expeditions to the Arctic 
regions ? 

Io. What European nation by recently adopt- 
ing the single gold standard has probably de- 
stroyed all hopes of an international bimetallic 
agreement ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
FOR APRIL. 
AFFAIRS GRECIAN AND AMERICAN. 

1. Ajschines. 2. It is said of A{schines that 
he was a born orator, and of Demosthenes that he 
cultivated the art of writing as ifthe chiefthing in 
oratory was to write, and then cultivated the art 
of speaking as if the chief thing in oratory was 
to speak, and that the made orator outdid the 
orator born. 3. Websterand Hayne. 4. Both 
on account of the position they occupied among 
orators of their own country and on account of 
certain celebrated speeches may by A‘schines 
and Hayne and replied to by Demosthenes and 
Webster. 5. The American cause of debate was 
not personal like that of the Greeks, the moral 
influence of Christianity over that of Olympian- 
ism and the individual characters of the men. 
6. That there never existed and are not likely to 
exist again, conditions so productive of orators 
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and eloquence as those existing at the time of 
Demosthenes. 7. That Demosthenes was not 
only the summit of Greek eloquence but the 
summit of eloquence of mankind. 8. The Ora- 
tion on the Crown. 9. From its object, the vin- 
dicating of his just claim by merit to receive a 
civic crown proposed for him by the Athenians. 
Io. Ctesiphon, claiming that the decree made by 
him for crowning Demosthenes was illegal. 





PRACTICAL SCIENCE.—VII. 

1. A tree fallen across a ravine. 2. The fell- 
ing of atree or log, and the construction of 
abutments on which to rest it. 3. Pons Subli- 
cius (sublica meaning a stake or pile); thrown 
across the Tiber; it was the first bridge built at 
Rome (about 500 B.C.). 4. The bridge was re- 
built by the chief priests, who consequently were 
called pontifices (pons, a bridge and /facere to 
make). This was the bridge defended by Hora- 
tius Cocles against Porsena. 5. A Latin ex- 
pression, meaning asses’ bridge, applied early in 
the sixteenth century toa diagram showing how 
to find the middle terms of arguments, and often 
so called because of its apparent difficulty. 
“The original allusion seems to have been to 
the difficulty of getting asses to cross a bridge ; 
hence to the difficulty in getting students to 
comprehend what is in fact simple enough if at- 
tempted.’ The name is given to the fifth propo- 


- sition of the first book of Euclid. 6. Founda- 


tions, abutments, and piers; the roadway and 
the beam, arch, or chain which carries the road- 
way from support to support. 7. Girders, 
arches, and suspension. 8, That built over the 
Allier, at Vieille-Brioude, France, in 1454. Its 
rise is 60 ft.; itsspan 183.73 ft. 9. That over East 
River between New York City and Brooklyn. 
10. They must be built under thesanction of the 
War Department. 





MATTERS EDUCATIONAL,.—VII, 

I. Pestalozzi. 2. ‘‘Leonardand Gertrude.” 3. 
Eighty neglected, ragged, homelesschildren. 4. 
The institution at Yverdun. 5. Froebel. 6. The 
kindergarten. 7. Gifts. 8. Play. 9. Horace 
Mann. to. Theestablishment of normal schools, 
of a system of county educational conventions, 
of the practice of keeping school registers. 





THE WORLD OF TO-DAY—CURRENT EVENTS. 

1. The East Africa Company, a chartered 
company of Great Britain, branched out into 
Uganda, following the British policy and seek- 
ing to develop the territory ; but they found the 
expenses of carrying on the work too great for 
their resources, and appealed to the British gov- 
ernment for aid; the question is, whether the 
government will furnish the necessary funds, or 
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whether the work of civilization will be aban- 
doned. 2. 200,000. 3. The retention or ex- 
clusion of Irish members by the English Parlia- 
ment. 4. That instituted into its accounts, 
made necessary by the calumnies heaped upon 
it. 5. Ferdinand de Lesseps and M. Eiffel. 
6. Prince Bismarck. 7. She is trying to re- 
claim from the waters of the Zuyder Zee land 
amounting to 750,000 acres. 8. Norway wished 
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to have consulates separate from those of Swe- 
den, but the latter refused to grant the request. 
9. Anamnesty for all except the army and 
navy officers who aided in destroying the war 
ship Blanco LEncalado, and those connected 
with the massacre of Los Canos. 10. Itisheld 
by Pope Leo XIII. in commemoration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of his consecration as arch- 
bishop. 


C. CLASSES. 


1882—1896. 


CLASS OF 1893.—‘‘ THE ATHENIANS.” 
“* Study to be what you wish to seem.” 


OFFICERS. 


President—The Rev. R C. Dodds, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Vice Presidents—George W. Driscoll, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Miss Kate McGillioray, Port Calborne, Province Ontario, 
Canada ; the Rev. M. D. Lichliter, McKeesport, Pa.; the 
Rev. A. F. Ashton, Ohio ; Mrs. Helen M. Anthony, Ottawa, 
TiL; W. P. Hulse, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mrs. H.C. Pharr, 
Louisiana ; Rev. D. F.C. Timmons Tyler, Texas ; John C. 
Burke, Waterville, Kans.; Prof. E.C. Wright, Cambridge, 
Mass, 

General Secretary—Mrs. A. J. l,, Hommedieu, 18% Cen- 
tral Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 

Treasurer—Prof. W. H. Scott, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Class Trustee—George E. Vincent. 

District Secretaries—The Rev. T. H. Paden, New Con- 
cord, Ohio ; the Rev. Charles Thayer, Ph. D.; L. E. Welch, 
Albany, Ga.; Mrs. Robert Gentry, Chicago, Il. 

Executive Commitiee—Miss Kate Little, Preston, Minn.; 
Prof. W. H. Scott ; Mrs. Helen M. Anthony. 


CLass EMBLEM—ACORN. 





A FEW months remain before the ’93’s will 
gather at the various Assemblies for the exer- 
cises of Recognition Day, and it is not too late for 
many who have done much of the work but who 
have fallen somewhat behind, to regain their 
seemingly lost opportunity. 

Many a man has attained intellectual emi- 
nence by improving the fugitive moments which 
threatened to slip away in the busy struggle of 
life, and few people realize the strength which 
surely comes from the persistent exercise of the 
thinking faculties. The race is not so much to 
the swift as to the persevering. Remember the 
lines from Homer: ‘Let not thy spirit fail 
thee, for the undaunted does best in every en- 


terprise.”’ 


CLASS OF 1894.—“THE PHILOMATHEANS.” 
‘* Ubi mel, ibi apes.’’ 
OFFICERS. 
President—John Habberton, New York City. 
Vice Presidents—The Rev. A. C. Ellis, Jamestown,N.Y.; 


the Rev. E. D. Ledyard, Steubenville, Ohio; the Rev. 
IL. A. Banks, Boston, Mass.; the Rev. J. A. Cosby, Ben- 
kleman, Neb.; the Rev. Dr. Livingston, Toronto, Can- 
ada; Mrs. Helen Campbell, New York City; the Rev. 
J. W. Lee, D. D., Atlanta, Ga.; Rev. Dr. D. A. Cunning- 
ham, Wheeling, W. Va.; Rev. Mr. Gibson, Michigan. 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Grace B.Fowler, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

Recording Secretary—Rev. J. B. Countryman, Akron, 
N.Y. 

Treasurer—Mr. Henry M. Hall, Titusville, Pa. 

Class Trustee—W.T. Everson, Union City, Pa. 

Crass FLOWER—CLOVER. 





A MEMBER of ’94 who is doing excellent work, 
writes, ‘‘I hardly know how to tell you what a 
help and solace the course has been to me this 
winter. Forthree months my business placed 
me in intimate relations with an illiterate class of 
people and if it bad not been for my reading, the 
burden of their society would have been unbear- 
able. This is my third year, andI hope to send 
in a full set of memoranda by the time my fourth 
year is finished.” 

ANOTHER member of ’94 reports great inter- 
est and profit from her studies and states the in- 
tention of taking advanced work in the Chau- 
tauqua Correspondence College when her first 
four years shall have been completed. 





CLASS OF 1896.—‘‘ TRUTH SEEKERS.” 
: OFFICERS, 

President—Rev. Chas. C. Johnson, East Bloomfield, N. Y. 

Vice Presidents—Mrs. Francis W. Parker, Chicago, II1., 
Miss Cynthia I. Boyd, Knoxville, Tenn.; Mrs. Anna 
Hodgson, Athens, Ga.; Mr. F. G. Lewis, Birtle, Manitoba. 

Secretary—Miss Anna J. Young, 210 Deviliers St., Pitts- 
burg, Pa, 

Treasuver—Mrs. Wheaton Smith, cor. Woodward Ave. 
and Blaine St., Detroit, Mich. 

Class Trustee—John A. Seaton, 20 Griswold 5St., Cleve- 


land, Ohio. 
CLass FLOWER—FORGET-ME-NOT. 





THE Pacific coast has sent as usual a goodly 
number of recruits for the Class of ’96. Oregon 
has enrolled nearly one hundred, California five 
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hundred, and the state of Washington, where 
much earnest effort has been put forth, sends 
three hundred and fifty new names, Ina num- 
ber of towns in Washington the Chautauqua 
Extension Lectures are being given, and the 
summer gathering at Puget Sound promises to 
bring together a large number of Chautauqua 
students. 

INTERESTING reports continue to come in 
from various army posts. Ata frontier post in 
New York State two graduates somewhat de- 
layed in their work by the vicissitudes of army 
life, are ‘still pursuing ’”’ with unabated courage. 
Another army student, who cannot belong to a 
circle, proposes to purchase a number of photo- 
graphs for aid in the study of Greek art. 





GRADUATE CLASSES. 


THE Class of ’92, at a meeting held at Chau- 
tauqua-last summer, decided to adopt a class pin 
the design of which should represent one of the 
caravels of Columbus. A very attractive design 
has been submitted, and may be made in one of 
two styles, either in silver, with a blue enamel 
background, or in gold with a white background. 
The pins in silver will probably cost not more 
than one dollar and a quarter each, and in gold 
about two dollars. All members of the Class of 
’92 who expect to purchase these pins are re- 
quested to report to Miss Kimball, at the Chau- 
tauqua Office in Buffalo, stating whether they 
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prefer the silver or the gold design. The 
money need not be sent, but simply the fact 
stated, and the name and address given. This 
will enable the committee to determine whether 
one or two styles shall be ordered, and how 
large an order shall be given. A prompt re- 
sponse is requested, so that the order may be 
given without delay. 

A C.L. S.C. graduate in British India writes 
of the recent gathering of Chautauquans at the 
North India Conference as follows: ‘‘The 
members of the Oriental Circle had an enthusi- 
astic meeting and voted to have a meeting at 
Nainee Tal next June. It looks as though it 
might be the opening of an Indian Chautauqua 
Assembly. This Nainee Tal is, without doubt, 
the place for our summer school. We have the 
most perfect little lake in the world and health 
and beauty reign the year round. Nainee Tal 
is at present under a blanket of snow and it is 
hard for us to realize that India is the land of 
scorching heat and burning sands.” 

A GRADUATE of ’90 who has held the chair of 
natural sciences in an Illinois college for several 
years, and who has meanwhile received from 
his alma mater degrees for advanced work, 
writes for information concerning the newer 
courses of the C. L. S.C., adding, ‘‘I received 
my first impulses toward the higher education 
through the Chautauqua Circle in Indiana eight 
or ten years ago.” 


LOCAL CIRCLES. 
Cc. L. S. C. MOTTOES. 


“We Study the Word and the Works of God.” 


“Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


“* Never be Discouraged.”” 


L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS, 


OPENING Day—October 1. 

BRYANT Day—November 3. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—November, second Sunday. 
MiLton Day—December 9g. 

CoLLEGE Day—January, last Thursday. 
SPECIAL SUNDAyY—February, second Sunday. 
LONGFELLOW Day—February 27. 
SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 

ADDISON Day—May tr. 

SocRATES Day—May 12. 


NEW CIRCLES. 

CanapDa.—The circle at Parry Sound, Ont., 
organized with a number of local readers. It 
includes in its ranks members of the classes of 
93, 94,’ 95, and ’96. 

MAINE.—A large class at Belfast is known as 
the Seaside. 


SPECIAL SUNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

DEMOSTHENES Day—June, Io. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—July, second Sunday, 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Saturday after first. 
Tuesday ; anniversary of C. L. S. C. at Chautauqua. 

St. PavuL’s Day—August, second Saturday after first 
Tuesday ; anniversary of the dedication of St. Paul’s 
Grove at Chautauqua. 

RECOGNITION Day—August, third Wednesday after the 
first Tuesday. 


VERMONT.—A promising class of sixteen, or- 
ganized at Orwell through the efforts of an 
earnest Chautauquan, finds its interest in the 
work increasing with each meeting. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—Six conscientious students 
meet every Tuesday evening at Wilmington in 
the capacity of a circle. All are interested in 
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the course and hope to be joined by other read- 
ers.——South Baptist Local Circle of Worcester 
holds regular meetings. 

RHODE IsLAND.—An informal class at New- 
port are engaged on the Bible studies. A num- 
ber who are graduates will take up the Golden 
Seal Course. 

ConneEctTicuT.—A family moving from a town 
in New York, took their Chautauqua enthusiasm 
with them and now in their new home in West- 
port are enjoying membership in a circle of sev- 
enteen live workers. This Westport C.L.S.C., 
has for its president the principa! of the high 
school, and two clergymen are active members. 
The meetings, held in the study of the Holy 
Trinity Church, have so far been full of inter- 
est and everything bids fair for a successful 
year. 

New YorE.—Bloomville has a circle of 
twenty members, whose ages range from ten to 
forty years.——The Duet at Sodus Point is en- 
joying the study and readings exceedingly —— 
Periclean Circle vi Sherwood has attractive pro- 
grams.——Everett Circle, of fifteen members, is 
one of the latest to organize, but is a most at- 
tractive one. The president is an alumnus of 
Clase ’88. She writes that the circle is growing 
in numbers and interest.——Hermon C. L. S.C. 
at Golden’s Bridge consists of twenty-one active 
members. The programs are good and their 
performance is submitted toacritic. The cir- 
cle has had a number of interesting debates. At 
the meetings refreshments often are served by 
the hostess, 

NEw JERSEY.—Ocean Grove Local Circle, 
which organized in October with a membership 
of twenty-two, has since then increased to forty- 
three. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—A circle at Lehighton is 
benefiting by the experience of three veteran 
Chautauquans. Its president is principal of 
schools and it has in its ranks nine teachers. 
The meetings are vigorous.——The Argonauts 
Circle at Scranton, organized late, is striving 
hard to keep pace with the circles previously 
formed. Its success is well earned. The circle 
is composed mostly of married men and women. 
——Columbians of Halstead are flourishing, in- 
spired by their motto, ‘‘ Fer angusta ad au- 
gusta.” ——Circles report from Three Tuns and 
Halifax. 

SouTH CAROLINIA.—Chautauquans of ’96 at 
Summerton are deeply in earnest and deter- 
mined to make their little circle interesting. 

KENTUCKY.—The Ionians of Maysville are 
eighteen in number. For their meetings the 
members prepare papers on parts of the lessons 
assigned to them. 





LOCAL CIRCLES. 


ALABAMA.—A class at Uniontown reports or- 
ganization. 

TExas.—Cactus Club, of Abilene, organized 
in October with the motto, ‘‘Scorn trifles, lift 
your aims, do what you are afraid todo.’”’ The 
secretary writes: ‘‘ At first wedid not care for 
membership at headquarters, but are progress- 
ing so nicely we have determined to finish the 
four years’ course. Our president is a genuine 
worker, She takes worlds of trouble for us and 
we cannot help doing the extra work assigned.” 
The class numbers twenty-three.——A list of 
ten applicants for membership in the C. L. S. C. 
is received from Cotulla. 

INDIAN TERRITORY.—Members of the Local 
Chautauqua Circle at Wynne Wood organized as 
late as February 4, were brave enough to enlist 
as 96's. 

OKLAHOMA TERRITORY.—In Guthrie there is a 
fine class of twelve members who have adopted 
the name Mistletoe Circle, as the mistletoe 
grows abundantly in this territory. Their motto 
is, “‘ We surmount difficulties.’”? They meet every 
Saturday afternoon and are doing good work. 

ILLINOIS.—The correspondent at Macomb 
says: ‘‘ We have an enthusiastic club of four- 
teen members taking the summer courses,’’—— 
A class of women graduates and Chautauqua 
readers at Chicago have joined the Bible Read- 
ing ranks, and are anticipating the honor of a 
gold crown seal. 

MICHIGAN.—Hart C. L. S. C. enters the cen- 
tral circle with about twenty members. 

Iowa.—Columbian C. L. S.C. of Sioux City 
organized somewhat late but happily is almost 
abreast with the other classes of the city. Its 
programs provide for a thorough digest of the 
work.——The class at Miles is a very good one, 
composed of earnest, aggressive, and inquiring 
readers, who appreciate the opportunity it gives 
them for systematic reading. They meet twice 
a month for review and spend delightful even- 
ings, claiming that the work stimulates their 
appetite for what is noble and pure in the field 
of reading matter. 

MissouRI.—The Progressives is the appro- 
priate name of an industrious graduate circle at 
Montgomery City. The circle’s motto is, ‘“ Not 
what we are, but what we hope, is best’’; its 
flower, the clematis. At present the members 
are reading the seal course on Shakespeare; at 
each meeting they respond to roll call witha 
quotation from the play under consideration, 
and each one is making a quotation book of the 
responses thus repeated by himself, which he 
brings to class to compare at leisure with the 
books of the other members.——Plymouth Circle 
at St. Louis has re-enrolled. 























LOCAL CIRCLES. 


NEBRASKA.—Verdon Circle has had to com- 
bat many difficulties, but under the wise direc- 
tion of its president it now expects to complete 
the year without further trouble. ——A circle of 
three at Fort Niobrara meet after the weekly 
prayer-meetings to talk over their readings. 
The time thus spent has proved to be very pre- 
cious, One of the members frankly reports that 
the knowledge and discipline gained in this sys- 
tematic course has already often relieved the 
monotony of his work and furnished a noble dis- 
posal of his leisure time. 

NortH DaxkotTa.—Delightful and instructive 
evenings, is the record of the meetings of the 
Forest River Circle held at the homes of its 
members. All readers undertook the course 
with a sincere desire for more knowledge and are 
willing to work forthat end. They attribute 
much of their prosperity to their genial leader. 
Columbian Class at Fargo began work duly of- 
ficered. ss 

SoutH DaKkota.—The Spartans is the name 
of a band of readers recently organized at Len- 
nox. 

CoLoRADO.—Thus far in its history Silver Cir- 
cle has done well all it has undertaken, and has 
kept up interest in its meetings. It anticipates 
a union meeting with the Silver Columbine Cir- 
cle of Denver in the near future, on which oc- 
casion each circle will contribute three numbers 
to the program.——The correspondent at Ame- 
thyst P. O. writes: ‘‘ We are an interesting cir- 
cle, the Creede C. L. S. C., in this Rocky Moun- 
tain town is scarcely one year old yet. Already 
we have electric lights and we hope to be en- 
lightened intellectually. Having organized a 
literary society at the close of the year, at the 
beginning of the new year we merged into a 
Cc. L. S. C., and by the way some of the mem- 
bers study I think they will be able to make up 
for lost time.” 

OREGON.—Classes report from Newberg and 
Beaverton, 

WASHIN@TON.—Minerva Circle at Pomeroy is 
regularly enrolled. ——Chautauquans at Winlock 
are much interested in everything Grecian at 
present. 

OLD CIRCLES. 

MAINE.—The Young People’s Circle at Bel- 
fast, which had been in progress almost contin- 
uously for ten years, organized this year with a 
large membership. ——- Mooseabec Circle at 
Jonesport is enjoying thisyear’s reading. Ithas 
been fortunate in its celebration of special days, 
especially the one at Christmas time, which was 
memorable for its pleasant program and re- 
freshments, and the general social time which 
followed. 
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MASSACHUSETTS.—Sherwin Circle of Lowell 
meets fortnightly at the home of its president. 
Each member takes his turn in assisting the 
president to make out the programs.——West 
Mountain Circle of Bernardston has renewed 
study. 

RHODE Is_LAND.—The meetings of By-the-Sea 
Circle of Newport, held weekly on Tuesdays, 
are well attended and very interesting. On the 
first Tuesday of every month the meeting is de- 
voted to sociability ; a paper written by one of the 
members, music, and refreshments are the rule. 
One evening of the year is devoted to anony- 
mous essays, and one to the reading of a paper 
published by the circle members. Some of the 
graduates are reading the advanced courses. 

NEw YorRK.—The Graduate Circle at James- 
town is well attended and its sessions are most 
interesting. At one meeting Browning’s poem, 
“‘Christmas Eve,” was discussed; at an- 
other, ‘‘ Easter Day.”»——-Edward Beecher Cir- 
cle at Parkville is progressing finely and is 
doing very creditable work.——Tappan Zee 
Circle located at Piermont, is enjoying the work 
and appreciates the gain derived therefrom.—— 
Thesecretary from Binghamton writes: ‘‘Stead- 
fast Circle meets once in two weeks and is usu- 
ally conducted in the form of a ‘ Quiz’ taken by 
the different members. On January 23 a special 
meeting was held toreview the novel ‘Cal- 
lias’ and a pleasant and profitable evening was 
spent. The program consisted of music, reading, 
and papers, anda review of ‘Callias’ was given 
by the president, followed by a general discus- 
sion of the book.’”»—-The Resolutes of Somers 
are few and do not attempt elaborate meetings. 
—tThe C. L. S. C. Alumni Association of Syra- 
cuse is engaged on the Garnet Seal course this 
year, meeting once in three months. Its mem- 
bership includes all C. L. S. C. graduates in the 
city, and many of them are also regularly en- 
rolled in undergraduate classes. At its last 
meeting a highly entertaining and instructive 
program was enjoyed. Central Circle and West 
End C.L. S.C, also of Syracuse, register 
for the year.——Sunny Side Circle at Tarry- 
town holds delightful meetings. Annually 
it elects a program committee of three whose 
duty it is to prepare a program for every meet- 
ing. The programs are comprehensive, provid- 
ing for thorough work and also for sociability 
and amusement. Of their most successful 
meetings one was a conversation party. The 
new members had just joined and found 
it an admirable way to get acquainted. The 
second was a faggot party, a very enjoy- 
able affair. At the meeting held before Christ- 
mas, seven members had been requested 
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to tell Christmas stories, and to come prepared 
with a faggot. ‘‘ At our last meeting,” the sec- 
retary writes, ‘“‘we had a ‘curiosity party,’ each 
member bringing a curio and giving its history. 
This was very interesting and as fortunately we 
have a chemist among us we had some experi- 
ments. Our circle meets the second and fourth 
Tuesdays of every month at the homes of the 
different members. The interest has never 
flagged. Our class expects to spend a ‘day at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York 
City.”——Vincent Circle at Rochester is larger 
this year than last. The secretary says: ‘We 
have tried this year the plan of having several 
short papers each evening on the questions in the 
memoranda. At our last meeting we spent a 
pleasant time discussing some of Shelley’s 
poems. Most of the members of the C.L.S.C. 
are at present attending a series of lectures on 
Greece.’,——The Washington Irving Circle of 
Irvington-on-Hudson has several faithful stu- 
dents who are continuing their studies with re- 
newed energy.—Ad Astra Circle of Brooklyn 
has fifteen regular members, five locals and an 
attendance of about fifty. It consists of two 
classes, the Reading Club, which meets once a 
week and isasynonym for interesting work, 
and the Literary Circle, also of a high order, 
which meets once a month. Ad Astra Circle 
includes in its ranks Lutherans, Baptists, and 
Congregationalists who here unite in the cause 
of culture and sociability. 

NEw JERSEy.—Circles are reported from 
Quinton, Montclair (No Name), Metuchen, and 
Eatontown.——The Central Circle of Bridgeton 
has atotal membership of thirty-three. It is 
divided into two classes: the twelve graduates 
of ’92 who with nine others not regular mem- 
bers, are pursuing the Bible course, and twelve, 
belonging to Classes ’94, '95, and ’96, who are 
taking the regular course. The latter class 
meets every week, the Bible class fortnightly. 
Both are very much in earnest and wish to add 
all the pleasure they can to the profit they are 
gaining. They unite for socialevents. Both 
their Columbian entertainment and sleighing 
party were decided successes, and at latest re- 
port they were preparing for their annual ban- 
quet.—-An eloquent list of names is received 
from Kill von Kull Circle at Bayonne, showing 
a regular membership of twenty-four, compared 
with fourteen last year. The class is equally di- 
vided between ’95’s and ’96’s.——The ladies of 
Elizabeth C. L. S.C. celebrated College Me- 
morial Day, listening to an address on ‘‘Steam 
and Electricity’”’ by a specialist, who by his 
excellent treatment of it made the subject both 
entertaining and improving. 
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PENNSYLVANIA.—The members of the Spring- 
dale Circle are feeling pretty well over the re- 
sult of their work for last year. Their examin- 
ation papers on the White Seal Course have been 
returned to them and they find that Springdale 
Circle has an average grade of 99% per cent.— 
The class at Smethport reorganized with new 
members.——Longfellow Circle of Philadelphia 
has received seven new members into its ranks. 
——At Scranton the Anthracites are glowing 
with class enthusiasm. If the minutes read at 
every meeting are as bright and racy as the ones 
sent, they cannot fail to form an entertaining 
part of the thoroughly good program. Light re- 
freshments are served at the semimonthly 
meetings, which are held at homes of the mem- 
bers in alphabetical order.——Belfontz Circle of 
Belfontz is much better this year than previously, 
both in point of membership and work.—Fif- 
teen regular members and seven locals consti- 
tute the Brownville Reading Circle at Brown- 
ville, which is an increase on last year’s mem- 
bership. The members convene for their weekly 
meetings promptly at 6.30 p. m. in winter, and 
7 p.m. in summer and adjourn promptly at 9 
p.m. The exercise in spelling (trapping) isa 
feature of their gatherings.——The program for 
the first Union meeting of the Local Chautauqua 
circles at Altoona, indicates avery pleasant oc- 
casion.——-The Life Builders of Kennett have 
maintained a high averageof interest in their 
work and meetings. The secretary of Swath- 
more Circle says: ‘‘Our circle is entirely in- 
formal, the members being neighbors, who can 
appoint a meeting at any afternoon or evening 
that may be convenient to most, and can as 
easily postpone the date when necessary. We 
meet once or twice a week, confining ourselves 
to the required reading, on account of limited 
time.——Brief reports have been received from 
circles at Clarion, Coudersport, Tunkhannock, 
and Hamburg (Pioneer Circle).——Irving Circle 
at Sellersville rejoices in nine new members, The 
weekly meetings are well attended. The pro- 
grams are bright, and require energetic prepara- 
tion.—tThe Acanthus Circle at Norwood has 
struggled on in the face of many disadvantages 
this year, sickness having diminished the at- 
tendance, and business cares having often de- 
voured the time intended for study. Still the 
circle has persevered and pronounces the course 
very enjoyable and of great benefit. The 
gatherings are informal, occurring fortnightly, 
with the understanding that the members read 
the regular books at home and devote the meet- 
ings tothe Required Readings and to general 
discussion. The correspondent says: ‘Our 





plan has usually been to spend some little time 




























































on general discussion of the books, and any- 
thing of interest in connection with the sub- 
jects, and then to discuss some article in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN. We have all read the books as 
far as required, at least once, and expect to do 
so again before summer comes.’’——The circle 
at Corry, composed of fifteen regular members 
and twenty-nine locals, holds its meetings Mon- 
day evenings at the different members’ houses, 
The programs are dignified and interesting. —— 
In calling its meeting for reorganization Alle- 
gheny C. L. S. C., besides its general invitation 
to all interested in the Chautauqua movement 
or desirous of mental improvement, extended a 
special invitation to all railroad employees, 
ladies and gentlemen.——The scribe of Utopian 
Circle of Pittsburg says of their meetings: ‘‘So 
fully do we use every moment of the time, and 
so conversant are our members on the subjects 
under discussion that it is with difficulty we can 
close at our appointed time for adjournment, 
Iop.m.’? The meetings are well planned and 
the Whittier and Tennyson evenings both 
proved highly instructive. Elaborate prepara- 
tions were in progress fora Washington recep- 
tion. 

MARYLAND.—Bancroft Circle of Baltimore has 
a large proportion of ’96’s this year. 

Vireinia.—Circle Nil Desperandum is still 
living up to its name. 

SouTH CAROLINA.—Hiawatha Circle at Flor- 
ence continues with undiminished numbers,—— 
Knights of Round Table Circle at Chester has 
reorganized. 

FLoripa.—The class at Leesburg follows the 
text-books closely, adding general discussions 
and points gained outside the text-books. The 
secretary says: ‘‘Owing to the excellent man- 
agement of our president and the courtesy of six 
gentlemen of the town, the lectures on Greek 
Life and Art are being given with great success, 
the attendance on them andinterest in them being 
greater than we could have expected. In actual 
attendance our circle is much larger and more 
enthusiastic than it was last year, doing better 
work in every way.” —-Word comes from the class 
at Ormond. ‘‘ Weare all members of the class of 
94, and though we are working under difficul- 
ties we could not miss our Chautauqua Circle.” 
——tThe class of fifteen ladies at Greensboro last 
year followed the Canadian plan. This year 
it is working on the same merit and prize sys- 
tem but without being divided into contesting 
factions. The attendance is good and most of 
the members probably will pass the fourth mile- 
stone. 

KeEntTucky.—Circles Bryant at Covington and 
Habberton at Ashland have renewed work.— 
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The following is the annual report of the circle 
at Madisonville: ‘‘ Our plan is as follows: We 
have a president, first and second vice-president, 
secretary, assistant secretary, and treasurer; 
a membership committee and ways and means 
committee, all of whom hold their offices 
the entire nine months. We have also a pro- 
gram committee appointed by the president the 
first meeting in each month. We charge each 
person an entrance fee of fifty cents, and the 
dues are fifteen cents per month, and when we 
send our fees to the C. L. S. C. headquarters we 
simply draw from the treasury the required 
amount. We meet every Monday evening at 7.30 
o'clock, and have an average attendance of 
twenty-five, half of whom are the young men of 
the town. We use the programs as furnished in 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN, with additions often of mu- 
sic and select teading. We have adopted the Cana- 
dian method and are having a very spirited con- 
test, having found it agreatstimulant. The young 
gentlemen gave a magnificent Christmas feast, 
as a surprise for the young ladies, at which the 
souvenirs were the C.L. S.C. badge ribbons. 
The ways and means committee has given as 
a lecture, ‘The Demagogue’ by John Temple 
Graves, which netted a small profit. It also 
gave a ‘Library Party,’ where the Chautau- 
quans represented books, and were borrowed 
and treated by the visitors. We have had in the 
past month some exceedingly cold and disagree- 
able weather, but one could never tell by our 
attendance that it was not the most pleasant of 
weather. They claim that nothing short of di- 
rect calamity could tempt them from their al- 
legiance. The papers, etc., we have had and the 
original work have been very good for beginners. 
As the conclusion of a very fine paper on the 
‘Siege and Destruction of Platza’ one of our 
circle whom we call our poet laureate, treated us 
to some humorous verses on Platza, of which 
the following is an extract : 
‘* Her holy flames have ceased to burn, 
And the Fates now seem to mock her ; 
How Greek met Greek you can only learn, 

By coming to our ‘Chautauqua.’”’ 
Lovlstana.—A circle reports from Baldwin. 
ARKANSAS.—The interest manifested by the 

Sequoyah C. L. S. C. of Fort Smith, a last 
year’s organization, is much greater this year 
than last. 

Texas.—The Path-finders of Greenville, and 
Chautauquan Path-finder of Tyler are prosperous 
organizations.——Diligent work without recep- 
tions, lectures,or public observances characterizes 
the Paris Circle of Paris.— One of the most recher- 
ché of the New Year receptions wasthat of Pecan 
Chautauqua Circle of Brownwood, given at the 
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home of the president in honor of the secretary, 
who has served the circle since its organization. 
The ladies of the society received in Grecian 
costume, while the gentlemen, true to their 
country, appeared in regulation American suits. 
The house was beautifully decorated with 
wreaths, Greek monograms, and ropes of holly 
and mistletoe. This with the classic costumes 
of the ladies made one fancy himself transported 
to the realm of the Muses, After the hos- 
pitalities of the dining room were gracefully dis- 
pensed, all entered with great zest into thread- 
ing the “labyrinthine maze”? and in vying for 
the laurel wreath in the quotation contest, but 
in nothing was evinced more enthusiasm than 
in learning the classic Chautauqua “yell” and 
salute. The president of the circle gave ina 
few well chosen words, the plans and methods 
of the C. L.S.C., achoice reading was given, 
and the circle sang one of its brightest songs; 
by this time Hermes had made perceptible the 
“‘sifting of the sands” and all dispersed, ex- 
pressing many good wishes for a happy and pros- 
perous year tothe C. L.S.C. The proceedings 
of this circle appear frequently in the columns 
of the local newspaper. 

Oxu10.—Reports are received from the large 
clubs at Painesville and Steubenville (Fidelity 
Circle) both of which have received a strong re- 
inforcement of new members.——New members 
comprise more than half of Worthington Circle 
at Springfield.———Riverview Chautauqua Circle 
at Delhi celebrated New Year’s eve with a 
watch-meeting. An interesting feature of the 
program was a versified composition by one of 
the members, rehearsing the past year’s work 
and pleasures, of which the following is an ex- 
tract: 


‘* What spirit broods o’er all the earth to-night ? 

Why seems so cold and still the full moon’s 
light ? 

And why the hush that falls upon our hearts, 

Like that when friend from friend departs? 


‘Is there one here whom morning’s sun 
Shall see to distant regions borne? 

Ah, yes! a friend beloved and true, 

The good old year of ninety-two. 
How throng the sunny memories ! 

How great the blessings, light the cares ! 
How glad the smiles, how few the tears ! 


‘ Time flies apace ; our friend must go 
(’Tis so with all things here below); 
His last extended hand we take ; 
Some new resolves we humbly make, 
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And, while his parting steps we trace, 
Recall the goodness and the grace, 
The ‘mercies every morning new,’ 
That crowned the days of ninety-two.” 


—Local circles still exist in Lancaster (The 
Carey C. LS. C.), Dover (Clover Leaf Circle), 
Marlboro (Grant Circle), Toledo (Washington 
Circle), Westerville (The Buckeye Dozen), 
Eaton, Wooster, and Wellsville. We hope 
soon to receive more extended reports from 
these circles.——-A band of busy housekeep- 
ers report good work from Marysville.—— 
Ormic Circle of Cleveland has for its motto 
“Punctuality is the soul of business.” At 
the meeting a delightful program concluded 
with the game, Pro and Con, which the secretary 
describes as follows: ‘‘Game—Pro and Con.— 
The participants are to choose sides and stand 
in opposite lines, one side being the ‘Pros,’ the 
other the ‘Cons.’ The leader of the Pros then 
starts a story, beginning each sentence witha 
word whose prefix is ‘ pro,’ and is not to use the 
same word twice. He may talk as long as pos- 
sible, but at the least sign of hesitation a Con 
must take up the story, beginning each sentence 
with a word whose prefix is ‘con.’ If a word is 
incorrectly used, classified, or mispronounced, 
the speaker must be seated; if he simply hesi- 
tates and the story goes tothe other side, he may 
still stand in line and wait for another turn. 
This game is very interesting and exciting, es- 
pecially when the number on a side is narrowed 
down to one or two, and helps to enlarge one’s 
vocabulary.’”’—The secretary sends as annual 
report of the Akronian local circle, of Akron: 
Forty-three members are enrolled in the Akron- 
ian Circle, most of them regular attendants and 
enthusiastic workers, who respond promptly to 
alldemands. Among them are representatives 
of nearly all the leading church denominations 
in the city. The meetings are not only instruct- 
ive, but growing in interest, and the last always 
seems the best. They are conducted in an in- 
formal manner and the ‘family’ feeling is fos- 
tered by meeting at the homes of the different 
members. Ateach meeting a cordial welcome 
is extended to all who may wish to join. This 
year special programs have been given for Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, Columbus, and Christmas days, 
besides memorial evenings for Tennyson, Solon, 
and Pericles. On January 15, 1893, all the cir- 
cles in the city joined in a Chautauqua vesper 
service, conducted by Bishop Vincent. This 


service was ennobling and uplifting to all, and 
gave a fresh impulse to the work of the C.L.S.C. 
——Philomathean Circle is revived at Lima. 
Argonauts of the same city send a daintily 
beautiful badge of old gold and white satin, 


























bearing in gilt design the dates, motto, verses, 
and banner of the class. ——River View C.L.S.C. 
of Delhi and Home City, Hamilton County, re- 
ports activity.——Lowell Circle of Salem is do- 
ing well. In connection with other circles of 
the place it has arranged for the Prof. Sea- 
man Lectures.——The C. L. S. C. at Rockford 
has eleven members who are making fine prog- 
ress, Last year they labored under difficulties, 
not having begun till the middle of February ; 
but they got through and are now enjoying 
‘‘work done on time.’’——Piketon Circle has 
doubled its membership this year.——Bryant 
Circle, organized October ’go at Port Clinton, has 
increased in numbers till now it numbers 
twenty-one. It is very thorough in its methods 
of procedure.——Live circles are at Norwalk and 
Jeffersonville (Athenians).——Central Circle re- 
ports from Columbus.——The following report 
speaks well for the circle to which it refers: 
“The C. L. S. C. of Toronto was organized two 
years ago. Three members of the class are in 
the second year of the course.” The circle at 
Bellaire has forty-one regular members and four 
locals, the new class numbering fifteen. In her 
annual report the secretary gives an account of 
an extra meeting, held the first of April, for 
which the program was prepared and the parts 
assigned by the ladies, who put to work all the 
gentlemen and left themselves out, but repent- 
ing, they furnished a banquet later in the even- 
ing. A tasteful class monogram and the motto 
“Let the women learn in silence, with all subjection.” 
—1 Tim., 2, 11, 
prefaces the program which reads as follows : 


‘* A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the best of men.” 
History and Traditions of All-Fool’s Day. 
“ Since human fashions change about 
The reign of fools should now begin.’”’ 
This thought the ladies had, no doubt, 
When we by them were counted out. 
—\%Hood. 
The Simean Language. 
“ Speak the language of the company you are in ; speak 
it purely and unlarded with any other.” —Chesterfield. 
Quartette. 
‘“* Here will we sit and let the sounds of music creepin 
our ears.” —Shakespeare. 
Discussion—Will the Jews be restored to the Promised 
Land? 
“‘ and I will deliver them to be removed to all the king- 
doms 6f the earth.’”’—/er. xzxix., 78. 
“I will bring you again into the place whence I caused 
you to be carried away captive.”—Jer. xxix , 74. 
Recitation. 
“Your words are like the notes of dying swans, 
Too sweet to last.” —Dryden. 
The Unwritten Constitution of England. 
““ Remember, O my friends, thelaws, the rights, 
The gen’rous plan of power delivered down 
From age to age to your renown’d forefathers.” 
—Addison. 
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Recitation. 


“Here rills of oily eloquence in soft 
Meanders lubricate the course they take.’’ 
—Cowper. 
Solo. 


“Callin sweet music ; I have heard soft airs 
Can charm our senses and expel our cares.”’ 
—Sir J. Denham. 
Oration. 


‘* While words of learnéd length and thundering sound 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around.”’ 
—Goldsmith. 
INTERMISSION. 


‘‘Frame your mind to mirth and merriment, 
Which bars a thousand harms and lengthens life.’” 
— Shakespeare. 
Mock Trial. Breach of Promise. 


‘The law—that settles all you do 
And marries where you did but woo.”’ 
—Butler’s Hudibras. 
“Never wedding, ever wooing, 
Still alovelorn heart pursuing, 
Read you not the wrong you’re doing 
In my cheek’s pale hue?”’ 
—Thomas Campbell, 

INDIANA.—Edison C. L. S.C. of Vistula is 
the only circle of the place which meets in the 
evening. It is consequently attended by many 
teachers and business persons.——The M. E. 
McKillip C. L. S. C. has more regular members 
than usual, most of them being busy teachers. 
——Six regular and twelve local members con- 
stitute Cary Circle of Milton.——Vincent Local 
Circle at Lafayette opens its mieetings with 
prayer and song, followed by the reading of the 
minutes and any business to be considered by 
the circle; after which the regular scheduled 
program of the evening is followed, interspersed 
with recitations and musical selections.—— 
Beechwood Circle of Greensburg is on its fourth 
year of study.—Greenwood C. L. S. C.isa 
class of practical workers.——Two representa- 
tives of the Chautauqua Club of Pierceton went 
to Chicago on a prospecting tour, to make ar- 
rangements for the accommodation of the club 
during the World’s Fair. They rented for six 
months a house with seven rooms well furnished, 
in a convenient location. By this means each 
family of the club may have the exclusive use 
of two rooms for one month.—Cary Class of 
Auburn and the circle at Goodland are again 
holding sessions. ——The club at Farmland is on 
its second year of study. 

ILLINOIS. — Harmony Circle reports from 
Onarga. It has twenty members who belong to 
graduate classes, besides six other readers.—— 
The Athenians of Franklin Grove conduct a 
‘‘magazine” in which they take much pride. 
——De Kalb has a circle tried and true.——Al- 
pha Chautauqua Circle at Barrington, twenty in 
number, has been enjoying a course of lectures 
by a Chicago University professor. An aspirant 
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for membership in this circle must obtain a 
two-thirds vote of the class in his favor before 
he is admitted.——Morris Circle has caught the 
Chautauqua spirit and is doing better work than 
in any previous year.——Centenary Circle of 
Chicago holds its meetings regularly once in 
two weeks with an average attendance of ten 
members. A few of its members have fallen off 
but the quality of the work has never been bet- 
ter. Attheir meetings they review the entire 
reading of the two weeks. The programs also 
provide for recreation, and sometimes are pre- 
sented in very attractive form by the artist and 
caricaturist of the class. One program was in- 
dicated by a series of ‘‘ brownie” pictures.—— 
The Habberton of Englewood is a very live cir- 
cle of twenty-one members and is doing splen- 
did work, meeting once a week to devote two 
and a half hours to study.——Norris C. L. S. C., 
named in honor of its orgarizer, in addition to 
its literary functions is an important social so- 
ciety of Hampshire.——Pharos Circle of Me- 
tropolis has been increasing in interest. Some 
of its meetings are triumphs of Chautauqua 
spirit. The graduation of one of its members- 
at Chester has stimulated others to do like- 
wise, and several of the school teachers antici- 
pate filling out memoranda in vacation.——St. 
Charles C. L. S. C. and the class at Mt. Carroll 
are continuing the work.—tThe following re- 
port is received from Elgin: The Argus 
C.L.S.C. held a banquet February 17, at which 
covers were laid for sixty. Both decorations 
and program were in keeping with the Greek- 
American course of study pursued by the class 
this year.——Members of Pomegranate Circle 
at Olney are pursuing the course independently, 
holding only occasional meetings. —-The Kirk- 
land C. L. S. C. has been doing close work and 
has maintained more enthusiasm this year than 
previously. It finds the Canadian plan very 
satisfactory, producing intense interest, better 
attendance, and punctuality. At the day of 
reckoning the vanquished ones scored a signal 
victory in the splendid banquet they furnished. 
——Kenwood C. L. S. C. at Chicago continues 
to hold meetings.——The class of forty-three 
members at Vandalia holds interesting meetings. 
——The new year sees Chautauquans at work in 
Mt. Carmel (Mound Builders), Mt. Sterling, Mor- 
ris, Fairburg, Rockford, and Chicago (Bryant 
Circle). Last and least in report, but not in their 
number of members, are the circles at Yates City 
(The Senecans), Sandwich (The Sandwich 
Cc. L. S. C.), Belvidere (Crescent Circle), :Mat- 
toon, and Carbondale. 
MiIcHIGAN.—Investigators of Saint Joseph,or- 

ganized in 1887, are taking as special work a 
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review of the history and literature in the course. 
——tThe circle at Mason has an increase of mem- 
bership this year.— Hillside Circle of Allegan 
numbers about twenty and is progressing with 
bright prospects. ——Lotus Club of Cassopolis is 
aband of ambitious, earnest workers.——The 
circle at Gladwin continues its readings.——The 
C.L. S.C. at Ovid, one of the oldest in Michi- 
gan, still maintains an interest ; so also does the 
circle at Blissfield, Sappho Circle at Dexter, 
and Winona Circle at Rockford.—tThe class at 
Lansing is in a flourishing condition. 

WISCONSIN.—The class at Beloit and Vincent 
chapter C. L. S. C. at Wauwatosa are progress- 
ing.——Doty Island Circle at Neenah has eigh- 
teen members, all of the Class of ’93. It varies 
its meetings occasionally by original programs. 
—The members of Zenith C. of Seymour make 
a special effort to attend all the meetings, and to 
be amply prepared beforehand. As a result the 
meetings are highly entertaining and the 
studies rich in their harvest of thought. The 
class has taken steps to have the extension 
lectures.——Ianthe Circle of Sparta began its 
second year with renewed enthusiasm, deter- 
mined to do more thorough work than last year. 
Probably owing to its influence a class of twenty 
members, called the Spartans, has been organ- 
ized here under the auspices of the Methodist 
church, alsoseveral ladies, though not connect- 
ed with any circle, are reading the course. 

MINNESOTA.—Red Wing Circle has reorgan- 
ized for another year and all its members, thir- 
teen in number, thoroughly enjoy their work. 
——Prosperous circles are reported from Alex- 
andria (Latoka Circle), Rochester (Workers), 
and Hamlin.—tThe Pleiades of Elmore and 
Dayton’s Bluff C. L. S. C. of St: Paul report re- 
organization.—tThe class at Elk River takes a 
lesson in one book one week and the next week 
in another book.——The regular members of 
Willard Circle at Windom are doing thorough 
work, the others are reviewing and reading in 
connection with the studies. 

Iowa.—The enterprising circle at Allerton at 
its meetings requires each member to put into 
the question box one or more questions on each 
article of the required reading. It has found 
this to be an excellent plan, for by the time all 
the questions are answered the article is pretty 
well sifted.—The entire circle at Defiance is 
interested in the course of study. The members 
are ten in number, two of whom will finish the 
course this year.——The Franklin Street Class 
of Manchester meets every Tuesday at the 
home of its president. Its meetings beginning 
at two o’clock and closing promptly at four, are 
well attended.—The members of Le Claire 














































Circle are all busy people, yet they find pleasure 
in their Chautauqua studies and are learning to 
enjoy the more solid class of literature.——Vin- 
cent Circle at Northwood has for one feature of 
its meetings the asking and answering of ques- 
tions in regular school fashion, which method, 
the secretary says, has a great rejuvenating in- 
fluence. ——At Oskaloosa there are the Ladies’ 
Literature Club, organized in 1882, which is 
reading the special course in American history ; 
Chautauqua Shakespeare Club organized in 
1892; Oskaloosa Art League (1892), taking the 
special Chautauqua Art course ; Columbia Chau- 
tauqua Circle (1891), Central Circle (1891), 
Athene Circle (1891), Vincent Circle (1892), the 
Pathfinders, which circle is connected with the 
Christian church, the Diligent Dozen (1892), all 
of which are regular C. lL. S.C.’s; and the 
Athenians (1888)._—— Alden Circle at Perry 
changes its meeting place every month, the 
host of one month acting as leader for the next. 
The programs are published every month, giv- 
ing notice of the new place of meeting.——No- 
tice is received of the re-enrollment of circles 
Hyperion at Rockford and Pleasant Hour at Sac 
City.——Up to date in the work, is the report of 
twelve readers composing a circle at Seymour. 
—tThe Delvers of Sioux City hold weekly 
afternoon meetings at the homes of its members 
taken in alphabetical order. There is a class 
of twenty-seven at Spencer. ——Creditable circles 
are reported from Sioux City (Smith’s Villa), 
Osceola (Osceoleans), Dubuque, and Waukon. 

MissourI.—The circle of students at Chilli- 
cothe evidence more interest every month. 
Albion Circle of Kansas City reports re-enroll- 
ment.——Irrepressibles of Montgomery City are 
enjoying their most prosperous year of exist- 
ence.——Clara J. Marquis Circle at Sedalia has 
been kept busy catching up with the readings, 
and has to content itself with businesslike pro- 
grams, Vincent Circle of St. Louis is a very 
likely class of twenty diligent members. ——Gold- 
enrod Class at Slater meets regularly and its 
members derive much good from their systematic 
study.—Bryants of Warrensburg elect a new 
vice president every month, who succeeds the 
president at the end of the month. They are all 
busy mothers and this year have pursued the 
Shakespeare course, taking a play a week, in 
addition to the regular studies.——Habberton 
Circle of Memphis has fifteen members and 
twenty-two locals. 

Kansas.—All of the circle at Sedgwick are 
faithful, marching abreast with the great army 
of fellow students. ——Ten-in-One Circle of 
Kinsley, The Oaks of Pittsburg, and a circle at 
Mt. Hope have re-enrolled.—College Hill 


j-May. 
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Circle of Winfield has begun the year with 
new members and new energy.——Lawrence 
and Louisburg send favorable reports of their 
circles, 

NEBRASKA.—A circle of eleven Chautauqua 
workers at Gibbon have five prospective gradu- 
ates for ’93.——Crewit Circle of Schuyler gives 
notice of its meetings in the local papers a week 
before they occur.——Everything has gone well 
with West Point Circle thus far.——The C.L.S.C. 
of Fullerton reorganized in October with twelve 
faithful and enthusiastic members.——Letters 
for re-enrollment are received from Omaha, 
Plainview, and Central City. 

NortH DaxotTa.—Academy Reading Circle 
of Arvilla reports reorganization. 

SoutH DaxotTa.—Eozoic Circle at Rapid City 
has renewed its connection with the Central 
Office. ——Aberdeen Circle with a membership 
of about twenty-five members is working hard 
and becomes more interested in the course every 
year. 

CoLoRADO.—Members of Addison Circle at 
Golden express interest in their class by the good 
quality of their studies.——Montrose has a circle 
of twelve.——The circle at Pueblo organized in 
’92, is continuing study with a membership of 
fifteen. 

CALIFORNIA.—At San Francisco, Spiral and 
Castalian Circles are active, also Athena Circle, 
which is doing well and hopes to increase its 
membership.—Norton Circle of Pacific Grove 
andacircle at Niles are progressing finely. 
The latter has a membership of thirty-one this 
year tocompare with eighteen last.——The or- 
der of Manzanita Circle meetings, College Park, 
is often varied by table talks, discussions, read- 
ings, character sketches pertinent to the lesson, 
etc. Organized in ’90, each year the circle has 
grown larger.—Circles at San Jacinto (Sequoia), 
San Francisco (Castalian), Oakland (Renascent), 
and Monrovia are in a flourishing condition, 
judging from the number of members knocking 
for admission at the Central Office. 

OREGON.—Willamette Circle of Astoria has 
been putting itself in readiness for examinations. 

MonTANA.—Weekly meetings are held by the 
Ora Y. Plata Circle of Castle. The correspondent 
says: ‘‘Weare a mountain camp, twenty-five 
miles from the nearest town and sixty miles 
from a railroad, but some of our members being 
well informed and cultured we are able to dis- 
cuss the leading questions of the day.” 

WASHINGTON.—Blue Mountain Circle of Day- 
ton was organized October,’g0,and has hada mem- 
bership varying from twenty totwenty-five. The 
twenty members of Columbian Circle of Dayton 
have done excellent work the past year. 
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MAY MORNING. 
Now the bright morning star, day’s harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the east and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose, 
Hail, bounteous May ! that doth inspire 
Mirth and youth and warm desire ; 
Woods and groves are of thy dressing 
Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 
Thus we salute thee with our early song, 
And welcome thee and wish thee long. 

— Milton. 


THE MAN AND THE GUN. 

OnE of the carronades of the battery, a 
twenty-four pounder, had got loose. Nothing 
more terrible can happen to a vessel in open sea 
and under full sail, Agun that breaks its 
moorings becomes suddenly some indescribable 
supernatural beast. It is a machine which 
transforms itself into a monster. This mass 
turns upon its wheels, has the rapid movements 
of a billiard ball; rolls with the rolling, pitches 
with the pitching ; goes, comes, pauses, seems 
to meditate ; resumes its course, rushes along 
the ship from end to end like an arrow, circles 
about, springs aside, evades, rears, breaks, kills, 
exterminates. 

The men rushed toward the ladder—the gun- 
deck emptied in the twinkling of aneye. The 
enormous cannon was left alone. She was her 
own mistress, and mistress of the vessel. This 
whole crew, accustomed to laugh in battle, 
trembled now. To describe the universal terror 
would be impossible. 

Suddenly, into the midst of this sort of inac- 
cessible circus, where the escaped cannon 
leaped and bounded, there sprang a man with 
an iron bar in his hand. It was the author of 
this catastrophe, the gunner whose culpable 
negligence had caused the accident—the captain 
ofthe gun. Then a strange combat began; a 
titanic strife—the struggle of the gun against 
the gunner ; a battle between matter and intel- 
ligence ; a duel between the inanimate and the 
human. 

He waited for the cannon to pass near him, 

“Come !’”’ said he. Perhaps he loved it. 

At the instant when, accepting this awful 
hand-to-hand contest, the gunner approached to 
challenge the cannon, some chance fluctuation 
of the waves kept it for a moment immovable, 
as if suddenly stupefied, 


‘Come on!’ the man saidtoit. It seemed 
to listen. 

Suddenly it darted upon him. The gunner 
avoided the shock, The struggle began. The 
monster had the air of watching the man. There 
was—one might have fancied so at least—cun- 
ning in this mass, It also chose its moment. 
It became some gigantic insect of metal, having, 
or seeming to have, the will of ademon. Some- 
times this colossal grasshopper would strike the 
low ceiling’ of the gun-deck, then fall back on 
its four wheels like a tiger upon its four claws, 
and dart anew upon the man. He—supple, 
agile, adroit—would glide away like a snake 
from the reach of these lightning-like move- 
ments. He avoided the encounters; but the 
blows which he escaped fell upon the vessel and 
continued the havoc. 

An end of broken chain remained attached to 
the carronade and, whirling about the gun, added 
to the danger of its blows. It was a whip of 
iron in a fist of brass. This chain complicated 
the battle. 

Nevertheless, the man fought. Sometimes, 
even, it was the man who attacked the cannon. 
He crept along the side, bar and rope in hand, 
and the cannon had the air of understanding, 
and fled as if it perceived asnare. The man 
pursued it formidable, fearless. 

Such a duel could not last long. The gun 
seemed suddenly to say to itself, ‘‘Come, we 
must make an end!’’ and it paused. One felt 
the approach of the crisis. The cannon, as ifin 
suspense, appeared to have a furious premedita- 
tion. It sprang unexpectedly upon the gunner. 
He jumped aside, let it pass, and cried out with 
a laugh, ‘‘Try again!’ The gun, as if ina 
fury, broke a carronade to larboard; then, 
seized anew by the invisible sling which held it, 
was flung to starboard toward the man, who 
escaped. - 

Three carronades gave way under the blows 
of the gun; then as if blind and no longer con- 
scious of what it was doing, it turned its back 
on the man, rolled from the stern tothe bow, 
bruising the stem and making a breach in the 
plankings of the prow. 

The gunner held his handspike in rest. The 
cannon seemed to perceive him, and, without 
taking the trouble to turn itself, backed upon 
him with the quickness of an ax-stroke. The 
gunner if driven back against the side, was lost. 
The crew uttered a simultaneous cry. 

Some one threw a bale which had the effect 
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ofaplug. The carronade stumbled. The gun- 
ner, in his turn, seizing this terrible chance, 
plunged his iron bar between the spokes of one 
of the hind wheels. The cannon was stopped. 
It staggered. The man, using the bar asa 
lever, rocked it to and fro. The heavy mass 
turned over with a clang like a falling bell, and 
the gunner, dripping with sweat, rushed for- 
ward headlong and passed the slipping noose of 
the tiller-rope about the bronze neck of the 
overthrown monster. 

It wasended. The man had conquered. The 
ant had subdued the mastodon; the pigmy had 
taken the thunderbolt prisoner.— Arranged 
from Victor Hugo’s “ Ninety- Three.” 


THE MASSES. 

WitH the working people it is not so well. 
Unlucky! For there are from twenty to twenty- 
five millions of them, whom, however, we lump 
together into a kind of dim, compendious unity, 
monstrous but dim, far off as the canaille, or, 
more humanely, as ‘‘the masses.’? Masses, 
indeed! and yet, singular to say, if, with an 
effort of imagination, thou follow them into 
their clay hovels, into their garrets and hutches, 
the masses consist all of units, every unit of 
whom has his own heart and sorrows, stands 
covered there with his own skin, andif you 
prick him he will bleed. What a thought, that 
every unit of these masses is a miraculous man, 
even as thou thyself art; struggling with vision 
or with blindness, for 4zs infinite kingdom (this 
life which he has got, once only, in the middle 
of eternities); with a spark of the divinity, what 
thou callest an immortal soul in him! 

Dreary, languid, do these struggle in their ob- 
scure remoteness; their hearth cheerless, their 
diet thin. For them, in this world, rises no era 
of hope, hardly now ia the other—if it be not 
hope in the gloomy rest of death, for their faith, 
too, is failing. Untaught, uncomforted, unfed! 
A dumb generation; their voice only an inar- 
ticulate cry ; spokesman, in the king’s council, 
in the world’s forum, they have none that finds 
credence. At rare intervals they will flingdown 
their hoes and hammers, and, to the astonish- 
ment of thinking mankind, flock hither and 
thither, dangerous, aimless. 

Clearly a difficult “point” for government, 
that of dealing with these masses—if, indeed, it 
be not rather the sole point and problem of 
government, and all other points mere acciden- 
tal crotchets, superficialities, and beatings of 
the wind! For, let charter-chests, use and 
wont, law common and special, say what they 
will, the masses count to so many millions of 
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units; made, to all appearance, by God, whose 
earth this is declared to be. Besides, these peo- 
ple are not without ferocity ; they have sinews 
and indignation. And these people pay the 
‘taille’! And you want, further, to take their 
salt from them! And you know not what itis 
you are stripping barer, or, as you call it, gov- 
erning ; what, by the spurt of your pen, in its 
cold dastard indifference, you will fancy you 
can starve always with impunity; always till 
the catastrophe come ! 

Undoubtedly a dark feature this in an age of 
gold—age, at least, of paper and hope! Mean- 
while, trouble us not with the prophecies, O 
croaking friend of men, ’tis long that we have 
heard such, and still the old world keeps wag- 
ging in its old way.—From Carlyle’s ‘‘ French 
Revolution.” 


A STORY OF ANTIQUITY. . 

THE day after the long discussion of the 
‘*Republic,’’ Socrates meets three of his friends, 
Hermocrates, Timzus, and Critias. At their 
request Socrates sums up his theories of the 
previous day but professes himself to be hardly 
satisfied with his ideal sketch. And then 
Critias tells ‘‘an old-world story,’’ handed down 
in his family from his great-grandfather Dro- 
pias, who had heard it from Solon, and Solon 
had himself heard it in this wise : 

Near the mouths of the Nile in Egypt stands 
the ancient city called Sais, where Amasis the 
king was born, founded by a goddess whom the 
Egyptians call Neith and the Greeks Athene. 
Thither Solon came in his travels, and was re- 
ceived with great honor; and he asked many 
questions of the priests about the times of old, 
and told them many ancient legends, as he 
thought them, of his own land. But one of the 
priests, being himself of a great age, said: 

“*O, Solon, you Greeks are always children, 
and there is not an old man among you all. You 
have no traditions that are really gray with time. 
We have faithful records of past ages preserved 
in our temples, while you are ever beginning 
your history afresh, and know nothing of what 
formerly came to pass in your own land or in 
any other ; all your so-called genealogies are but 
children’s tales. You do not even know that 
your own city, nine thousand years ago, before 
the great Deluge, was foremost of all in war end 
peace, and it is said to have done the greatest 
deeds, and to have possessed the fairest consti- 
tution of any city under heaven. And the same 
great goddess who founded our city founded 
yours also; for she and her brother Hephestus 
obtained the land of Athens as their lot, and they 
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planted there a race of brave men, and gave 
them a fair and fertile soil, and rich pastures, 
and a healthy climate. And these ancient 
Athenians (so Critias tells Socrates) realized in 
actual life the strict division of classes laid 
down in your ‘Republic’; and their guardian 
soldiers—both men and women—were trained 
and went out to battle together like yours; and 
none among them had house or family or gold 
that he could call his own, but they had all 
thingsin common, And the number of these 
guardians neither increased nor decreased, but 
was always twenty thousand. And their most 
famous victory was over the vast army sent forth 
from the island of Atlantis. 

“Now, this island was of great size—larger 
than all Asia and Libya together—and was situ- 
ated over against the straits now called the Pil- 
lars of Hercules. And the soil and climate of 
this island were so good, that the fruits of the 
earth ripened twice a year; and there was 
abundance of both minerals and metals, and 
many elephants and other tame and wild ani- 
malsof various kinds. And the city on the 
mountain in the center of the island was a won- 
drous sight to behold. 

‘* And the plain around the city was sheltered 
by mountains, and guarded by a vast ditch. 
And the ten kings who ruled the island held 
council and offered sacrifice together, and were 
sworn to assist one another in peace and war. 
And they had ten thousand chariots and a fleet 
of twelve hundred ships. 

‘* And for many generations the people of the 
island were obedient to the laws, and their 
kings ruled them wisely and uprightly, setting 
no value on their riches, nor caring for aught 
save for virtue only. But as time went on, the 
divine part of their souls grew faint, and they 
waxed insolent, and thus in the very plenitude 
of their power they provoked the jealousy of 
the gods, who determined to destroy them. 

“Tt was then, or soon after, that the armies of 
Atlantis were sent to conquer Athens, as they 
had already conquered Libya and Tyrrhenia. 
But of the war which followed we know noth- 
ing, save that Athens stood alone in the strug- 
gle, and won a great battle over these barbar- 
ians, and that in the space of one day and night 
the victors and the vanquished disappeared to- 
gether—for there was an earthquake anda 
deluge, and the earth opened and swallowed up 
all the warriors of Athens, while the great island 
of Atlantis sank beneath the sea. And to this 
day the sea which covers this island is shallow 
and impassable, and there is nothing in the 
Atlantic Ocean save mud and sand-banks.’”’— 
From Collins’ ‘‘Plato.” 
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THE SEARCH. 
I wEnT to seek for Christ, 
And Nature seemed so fair 
That first the woods and fields my youth enticed, 
And I was sure to find Him there : 
The temple I forsook, 
And to the solitude 
Allegiance paid ; but Winter came and shook 
The crown and purple from my wood ; 
His snows, like desert sands, with scornful drift, 
Besieged the columned aisle and palace gate ; 
My Thebes, cut deep with many a solemn rift, 
But epitaphed her own sepulchred state : 
Then I remembred whom I went to seek, 
And blessed blunt Winter for his counsel bleak. 


Back to the world I turned, 

For Christ, I said, is King ; 
So the cramped alley and the hut I spurned, 

As far beneath His sojourning : 

Mid power and wealth I sought, 

But found no trace of Him, 
And all the costly offerings I had brought 
With sudden rust and mold grew dim. 


* * * * * * 
So from my feet the dust 


Of the proud world I shook ; 
Then came dear Love and shared with me His 


crust, 
And half my sorrow’s burden took. 
* * * * * * 


Fresh-trodden prints of bare and bleeding feet, 
Turned to the heedless city whence I came, 
Hard by I saw, and springs of worship sweet 
Gushed from my cleft heart smitten by the 
same ; 
Love looked me in the face and spake no words, 
But straight I knew those footprints were the 
Lord’s. 


I followed where they led, 
And in a hovel rude, 
With naught to fence the weather from His 
head, 
The King I sought for meekly stood ; 
A naked hungry child 
Clung round his gracious knee, 
And a poor hunted slave looked up and smiled 
To bless the smile that set him free ; 
New miracles I saw His presence do,— 
No more I knew the hovel bare and poor, 
The gathered chips into a woodpile grew, 
The broken morsel swelled to goodly store 
I knelt and wept: my Christ no more I seek, 
His throne is with the outcast and the weak. 


—James Russell Lowell. 
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A STRUGGLE FOR THE MASTERY. 

THE school closed on Monday evening, as 
usual. The boys had been talking in knots all 
day. Nothing but the bulldog in the slender 
resolute young master had kept down the rising 
storm. Let a teacher lose moral support at 
home, and he cannot long govern a school. 
Ralph had effectually lost his popularity in the 
district; and the worst of it was that he could 
not divine from just what quarter the ill wind 
came. 

He had expected a petition for a holiday on 
Christmas. Such holidays were deducted from 
the teacher’s time, and it was customary for the 
boys to ‘‘turn out” the teacher who refused to 
grant them, by barring him out of the school- 
house on Christmas and New Year’s morning. 
Ralph had intended to grant a holiday if it 
should be asked, but it was not asked. Hank 
Banta was the ringleader in the disaffection, and 
he had managed to draw the surly Bud, who was 
present this morning, intoit. It is but fair to 
say that Bud was in favor of making a request 
before resorting toextreme measures, but he was 
overruled. 

School was dismissed, and Ralph, instead of 
returning to the Squire’s, set out for the village 
of Clifty, a few miles away. No one knew what 
he went for, and some suggested that he had 
‘“‘sloped.” But Bud said ‘he warn’t that air 
kind. He was one of them air sort as died in 
their tracks, was Mr. Hartsook. They’d find 
him on the ground nex’ morning, and he’lowed 
the master war made of that air sort of stuff as 
would burn the dogon’d oleschoolhouse to ashes, 
or blow it into splinters, but what he’d beat. 
Howsumdever he’d said he was a-goin’ to help, 
and help he would; but all the sinnoo in Golier 
wouldn’t be no account agin the cute they was 
in the head of the master.”’ 

But Bud, discouraged as he was with the fear 
of Ralph’s ‘‘cute,’? went like a martyr to the 
stake and took his place with the rest in the 
schoolhouse, at nine o’clock at night. It may 
have been Ralph’s intention to have preoccupied 
the schoolhouse, for at ten o’clock Hank Banta 
was set shaking from head to foot at seeing a 
face that looked like the master’s at the win- 
dow. He waked up Bud and told him about it. 

‘‘Well, what are you a-tremblin’ about, you 
coward ?”? growled Bud. “He won’t shoot you; 
but he’ll beat you at this game, I’ll bet a hoss, 
and me, too, and make us both as ’shamed of 
ourselves as dogs with tin kittles to their tails, 
You don’t know the master, though he did duck 
you. But he’ll larn you a good lesson this 
time, and me too, like as not.”” And Bud soon 
snored again, but Hank shook with fear every 
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time he looked at the blackness outside the 
windows. 

When morning came, the pupils began to 
gather early. A few boys who were likely to 
prove of service in the coming siege were admit- 
ted through the window, and then everything 
was made fast, and a “‘snack ”’ was eaten. 

“How do you ’low he’ll git in?” said Hank, 
trying to hide his fear. 

“How do I’low?” said Bud. “I don’t ’low 
nothin’ about it. You might as well ax me 
whereI ’lowthe nex’ shootin’ star is a-goin’ to 
drap. Mr. Hartsook’s mighty onsartin. But 
he’ll git in though, and tan your hide fer you, 
see ef he don’t. /£/fhedon’t blow up the school- 
house with gunpowder !”” 

The time for school had almost come. The 
boys inside were demoralized by waiting. They 
began to hope that the master had ‘‘sloped.’’ 

“‘T don’t believe he’ll come,” said Hank, with 
acold shiver. ‘It’s past school-time.” 

“*Yes, he will come, too,’ said Bud. “ And 
he ’lows to come in here mighty quick. Idon’t 
know how. But he’ll be a-standin’ at that air 
desk when it’s nine o’clock. I'll bet a thou- 
sand dollars on that. £/ he don’t take it into 
his head to blow us up !”” Hank was now white. 

Some of the parents came along, accidently of 
course, and stopped to see the fun, sure that 
Bud would thrash the master if he tried to break 
in. Dr. Small, on the way to see a patient per- 
haps, reined up in front of the door. Still no 
Raiph. It was just five minutes beforenine. A 
rumor now gained currency that he had been 
seen going to Clifty the evening before, and 
that he had not come back: in fact Ralph had 
come back, and had slept at Squire Hawkins’. 

‘«There’s the master,”’ tried Betsy Short, for 
Ralph at that moment emerged from the sugar- 
camp by the schoolhouse, carrying a board. 

“Ho! ho!’ laughed Hank, ‘ he thinks he’ll 
smoke us out. I guess he’ll find us ready.”” The 
boys had let the fire burn down, and there 
was now nothing but hot hickory coals on the 
hearth. 

“IT tell you he’ll come in. He didn’t go to 
Clifty for nothin’,” said Bud, who sat on one of 
the benches which leaned against the door. 

Ralph’s voice was now heard, demanding that 
the door be opened. 

‘** Let’s open her,” said Hank, turning livid 
with fear at the firm confident tone of the master. 

Bud straightened himself up. ‘‘ Hank, you’re 
acoward. I’ve gota mind to kick you. You 
got me into this mess, and now you wan’ to flunk. 
You jest tech one of these ere fastenings, and I’1l 
lay you out flat on your back afore you can say 
Jack Robinson.” 
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The teacher was climbing to the roof, with the 
board in his hand. 

“That air won’t win,” laughed Pete Jones, 
outside. He saw that there was no smoke. 
Even Bud began to hope that Ralph would fail, 
for once. The master was now on the ridge- 
pole of the schoolhouse. He took a paper from 
his pocket, and deliberately poured the contents 
down the chimney. 

Mr. Pete Jones shouted ‘“ Gunpowder!” and 
started down the road, to be out of the ex- 
plosion. Dr. Small remembered, probably, that 
his patient might die while he sat there, and 
started on. 

But Ralph emptied the paper, and laid the 
board over the chimney. Whata row there was 
inside! The benches that were braced against 
the door were thrown down, and Hank Banta 
rushed out, rubbing his eyes, coughing frantic- 


ally, and sure that he had been blown up. All 
the rest followed, Bud bringing up the rear 
sulkily, but coughing and sneezing for dear 
life. Such a smell of sulphur as came from that 
schoolhouse ! 

Assoon as all were out, Ralph threw the board 
off the chimney, leaped to the ground, entered 
the schoolhouse; and opened the windows. The 
school soon followed him, and all was still. 

‘*Would he thrash ?”” This was the import- 
ant question in Hank Banta’s mind. And the 
rest looked for a battle with Bud. 

“It is just nine o’clock,”’ said Ralph, consult- 
ing his watch, ‘“‘and I’m glad to see you all here 
promptly. I should have given you a holiday, 
if you had asked me like gentlemen, yesterday. 
On the whole, I think I shall give you a holiday, 
anyhow. The school is dismissed.”—From Ed- 
ward Eggleston’s ‘‘ The Hoosier Schoolmaster,” 
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The title of Henry George’s 
new book, ‘‘A Perplexed Phi- 
losopher ’’* is nothing more or 
less than a terse expression of the author’s opin- 
ion of Herbert Spencer’s position and writings on 
the land question. The book is entirely devoted 
to a critical analysis of Mr. Spencer’s published 
views on the land question from 1850 to 1892. 
Itis a most valuable book for the student of 
economic problems. Like Mr. George’s other 
books, if it doesnot convince one entirely, it will 
stimulate thought and help one toa better and 
clearer understanding of the subject which it 
treats. s 

‘Prisoners and Paupers”’ + is the title under 
which an expert conducts a study of the ab- 
normal increase of criminals and the public 
burden of pauperism in the United States. In 
the three hundred pages of this volume the au- 
thor considers the abnormal increase of crimi- 
nality and cost of pauperism in the United 
States; the condition in Pennsylvania and ina 
single county of the same state ; the solution of 
the criminal and pauper problem ; unrestricted 
immigration as it affects crime and pauperism ; 
various classes of population as they relate to 
the increase of criminals; intemperance as a 
cause of crime ; the care of prisoners and pau- 
pers and the ways and means for their mainte- 
nance ; the police as a restrictive agency; anda 


Economics and 
Sociology. 


*A Perplexed Philosopher. By Henry George. New 
York: Charies L. Webster & Co. 

+ Prisoners and Paupers. By Henry M. Bois, M.A., New 
York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


chapter of observations on the causes, actual 
and natural, of criminality andpauperism. ‘The 
book is scientifically written and should be read 
by all who are interested in this subject. 

Dr. Arthur MacDonald’s new book on Crimi- 
nology * is one of the best recently issued deal- 
ing with this subject. The science of crime and 
criminais is treated by the author in such a plain 
yet scholarly way that the book will receive real 
attention at the hands of the general reader who 
thinks on questions of the times as well as the 
student of sociology. The work treats of the 
evolution of crime, the physical side of the crim- 
inal, the psychology and intelligence of crimi- 
nals, association of criminals, criminal contagion 
and hypnotism. There are three chapters on 
special criminology in which individual and 
typical cases personally studied by the author in 
penal and reformatory institutions of America 
are considered in all their bearings. An ex- 
haustive and scientifically arranged bibliogra- 
phy of crime completes the altogether valuable 
treatise. 

The history and theory of money are well set 
forth in this recent volume.t Dr. Sherwood’s 
twelve lectures on Finance delivered in Phila- 
delphia under the auspices of the bankers of 





*Criminology. By Arthur MacDonald, specialist in 
education as related to the Abnormal and Weakling 
Classes. U.S. Bureau of Education. New York: The 
Funk and Wagnalls Company. 

+The History and Theory of Money. By Sidney Sher- 
wood, Ph.D., now of Johns Hopkins University. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.00. 
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that city, comprise the chief contents of the 
book, the value of which is enhanced by the 
syllabus which it contains and the addresses by 
Dr. William Pepper of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and others of note. To the practical 
banker and financier and those interested in the 
history of money and modern methods of finance 
the book will be chiefly valuable. 

Mr. Gilman’s latest book* is aptly described 
in the title which it bears, ‘Socialism and the 
American Spirit.’”” The author does not attempt 
a history of socialism but rather confines his at- 
tention throughout the pages to the present 
standing and probable future of socialism among 
us. The practicability of socialistic schemes 
and their adaptation to American needs are com- 
pared with systems more or less socialistic which 
now prevail in Europe. The American spirit is 
considered as it touches social problems. Na- 
tionalism, or as the author somewhat justly 
characterizes it, romantic socialism, and Chris- 
tian socialism are in turn taken up and criticised 
as they relate to the social condition and prog- 
ress of the country. Altogether the book is a 
valuable one. A careful reading of it will serve 
to clear away much that is obscure in the dis- 
cussion of social devices and sharpen the con- 
ception of current social proLlems. 


A graphically written and schol- 
arly review of sixty years of 
French history (1661—1773) is presented ina 
volume of six hundred pages entitled ‘‘ France 
Under the Regency.’’} Many original resources 
have been consulted by the author, who shows 
himself to be a careful student of men and events. 
It is with the perception of the modern historian 
that the author deals with the regency of the 
Duke of Orleans covering eight years and the 
important phases ofthe fifty-four years’ reign of 
Louis XIV. The volume is not burdened with 
verbose references. The book gives evidence 
throughout of having been written with a view 
to historical accuracy, and this object has been 
achieved by the pursuit of impartial methods 
and exhaustive research. 

‘‘Our first business,” says Prof. Freeman in 
his smaller history of Sicily,{ ‘“‘is to see what 
manner of people the Phcenicians and Greeks 
were at the time of their first settlements, what 
manner of land Sicily was, and what earlier 
inhabitants the new settlers found in it. Then 
~ * Socialism and the American Spirit. By Nicholas 
Paine Gilman. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mif- 
flin &Co. $1.50. 

+ France Under the Regency. By James Breck Perkins. 


New York and Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
tThe Story of Sicily. By Edward A. Freeman. 


History. 
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we shall go on with the history of the two colo- 
nizing nations in Sicily.’’ This brief extract 
shows the plan upon which the book is con- 
structed ; the author’s thorough and effective 
manner of writing shows at its best in the vol- 
ume. The one point at which it lies open 
to criticism is that it is crowded with mat- 
ter,—it is like a small room over-furnished, 
This result followed from a conscientious desire 
to tell a complete story ; but the history of this 
island is linked with that of so many nations 
that it is impossible to compass it satisfactorily in 
small quarters. A concentrated attention, how- 
ever, paid to the reading enables one to see 
things in the right perspective, when difficulties 
vanish, and the real abilities of the work stand 
out well defined. The volume ends with the 
Roman dominion. 

“The Story of the Byzantine Empire’’* is 
told in an easy, attractive style, in keeping with 
the titleofthe book. Beginning with its almost 
mythical founding it carries the history on in a 
natural, logical, and accurate manner to the end 
which is marked by the fall of Constantinople 
caused by the Turks. Special interest gathers 
about the chapters devoted to the attacks and the 
final repulse of the Saracens, and to those deal- 
ing with the iconoclasts, The author is pro- 
nounced in proclaiming that to Leo the Isaurian 
rather than to Charles Martel was due the honor 
of having delivered Christendom from the 
power of the Moslems. Strong and graphic 
character delineation in few words is a marked 
trait of this author, as is strikingly proved in 
his short sketch of Mahomet. 

“‘The Tuscan Republics’’} very ably covers a 
large field of history ina small volume. The 
events leading to and springing from the ever- 
recurrent wars in which these small, separate 
nations were involved from their very founding 
make their history more complicated than that 
of most of the larger nations of the world. To 
give a comprehensive short sketch of these in a 
manner free from confusion as has been done in 
this volume is a good test of the ability of an 
author. The interest clustering beforehand about 
the names of Florence and Genoa, of the Moors 
and the Medici, of Czesar Borgia and Savona- 
rola deepens constantly as one follows the treat- 
ment given each by the author. 

The second and third volumes} in the series of 





* The Story ofthe Byzantine Empire. By C. W. C. Oman, 
M.A., F.S.A.—f The Tuscan Republics. By Bella Duffy. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. (The Story of the Na- 
tions Series.) $1.00 each. 

{Formation of the Union. By Albert Bushnell Hart, 
Ph.D. Division and Reunion. By Woodrow Wilson, 
Ph.D., LL.D. New York: Longmans, Green, and Co. 
$1.25 each. 
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Epochs of American History are devoted respec- 
tively to the development of the inharmonious 
colonies into the Union, and to the division and 
reunion of the nation. The aim in the series 
is to study causes rather than events. In both 
books the subjects are arranged in topical 
analyses—thus adapting them to the ready use 
of the general reader. In the second volume of 
the series, after a careful consideration of colo- 
nial and Revolutionary events, the author takes 
up the discussion of the physical, the social, and 
the political conditions of the newly established 
government, and presents clear and definite 
views of all points touched upon. His style of 
writing is concise, plain, and interesting. In 
the third volume a rapid synopsis of the intri- 
cate affairs preceding the Civil War, of the war 
itself, and the subsequent settlement of the diffi- 
culties due to it is made in a remarkably clear 
and effective manner. As text-books, books of 
reference, or for general reading both produc- 
tions are alike valuable and interesting. 

Among the great output of books celebrating 
the Columbian anniversary is ‘‘The Picturesque 
Ohio.’’* Well illustrated and tastefully bound 
it is very pleasing in its outward appearance. 
Much fine description of beautiful scenery is 
mingled with the historic lore of the river which 
has been carefully garnered from many sources, 
and the whole makes a very readable work. 

A good book for collateral reading on Roman 
history is the Rev. A. J. Church’s “Pictures 
from Roman Life and Story.”’{ Prof. Church 
is a tried and approved master of the art of in- 
teresting young people in historical themes. 
The present work while too thoughtful to be 
called strictly juvenile treats of the great em- 
perors and families of Rome in a simple narra- 
tive style certain to captivate youth and older 
people fond of historic lore. Large type and 
copious illustration are in harmony with the 
purpose of this work, which transforms into liv- 
ing reality many an otherwise toilsome page of 
history. 


A treatise on education seek- 
ing the best methods of at- 
taining the ideal standard is presented in 
“The Institutes of Education.”{ It is de- 
signed for use in the higher institutions of 
learning, and hence enters too deeply into the 


Miscellaneous, 





*The Picturesque Ohio. By C. M. Clarke. Cincinnati: 
Cranston & Curts, New York: Hunt and Eaton. go cts. 

f Pictures from Roman Life and Story. By Rev. A. J. 
Church, M.A. Illustrated. New York : D. Appleton and 
Company. 

TInstitutesof Education. ByS.S. Laurie, M.A., LL.D. 
New York: Macmillan &Co. $1.00. 


philosophy of the matter—burrowing down to 
the foundation principles upon which the whole 
subject rests and building up scientifically ac- 
cording to the processes of reasoning—to be of 
practical, immediate value to the great mass of 
teachers, But the summary of principles at the 
end of each lecture contains an excellent set of 
rules which even the youngest teachers will find 
valuable and these, serving as incentives toa 
mastery of the knowledge by which they were 
deduced, make of the work an excellent book 
in the line of self-help in higher development. 

A good all-round view of a teacher’s require- 
ments, how to acquire them, and then how to im- 
part to pupils in the most efficacious manner what 
they need to know, are all set forth in clear out- 
line in “ Principles of Education.”’* The leading 
thoughts are given in the form of propositions, 
which are followed by full explanatory notes. 

With such a book at hand as ‘Business 
Law,”’f no one need ever become entangled in 
legal difficulties because of his ignorance of the 
law. In very plain, brief terms it acquaints all 
engaged in business with their responsibilities 
and their rights. The work is systematically 
arranged, is provided with a full index, and in 
all ways meets the requirements of a convenient 
and adequate reference book. 

One of the most sensible books of the times is 
“The Well-Dressed Woman.’{ In most em- 
phatic manner it points the evils of fashionable 
dress, and, as a minor point compared tothe 
consideration of health, shows how the prevail- 
ing styles usually utterly ignore the laws of art. 
The book is full of practical suggestions, first as. 
to physical development and then as to the cor- 
rect principles to be applied to dress. Several 
full page portraits are given in such costumes as 
will truthfully allow the application to each one 
of them of the title of the work. 

A practical little book presenting in a popular 
way useful lessons regarding the correct method 
of breathing, bears the rather startling title, 
“Keep Your Mouth Shut.’’|| It is written es- 
pecially for parents, and, if its advice is followed, 
will help save their children from much sickness 
and misery. 

The classical story of the Odyssey 2 is retold 
for boys and girls in simple, straightforward 


* Principles of Education. By Malcolm MacVicar, Ph.D. 
LL.D. Boston: Ginn & Company. 

t Business Law. By Alonzo R. Weed, LL.B, Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. $1.10. 

}The Well-Dressed Woman. By Helen Gilbert Ecob. 
New York; Fowler & Wells Co. 

| Keep Your Mouth Shut. By Fred A. A. Smith, M.D. 
Boston : Roberts Brothers. 50 cts. 

¢ The Story of the Odyssey. By Dr. Edward Brooks, A.M. 
Philadelphia: The Penn Publishing Company. $1.25. 
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style by Dr. Brooks. The book possesses the 
double attraction of affording interesting read- 
ing to the young people and at the same time 
making them acquainted with the famous work 
of Homer.——A book on the same general plan 
as the preceding is the Story of the Iliad, * by 
the Rev. A. J. Church. His method of work 
keeps his story closer to the original text than 
is Dr. Brooks’, but his happy faculty of sub- 
stituting simple for difficult words and of recon- 
structing into plain statements involved sen- 
tences gives the book a comparatively free 
scope and a quaint, pleasing style. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

A Fisher Girl of France. From the French of Ferdnand 
Calmettes. Illustrations by the author.——Witch Win- 
nie’s Studio or The King's Daughter’s Art Life. B 
Elizabeth W. Champney. Illustrated by J. Wel 
Champney. —— Sherburne House. By Amanda M. 
Douglas. New York : Dodd, Mead and Co. 

Catmur’s Cave. By Richard Dowling. $1.25. New York: 
National Book Company. 

The Hoosier School-Master. A Novel. Revised, with an 
Introduction and Notes on the Dialect. By Edward 
Eggleston. New York: Orange Judd Company, 

The New Harry and Lucy. A Story of Boston inthe Sum- 


2 The Story of the Iliad. By the Rev. Alfred J. Church, 
M.A. New York: Macmillan and Co. 50 cts. 


mer of 1891. By Edward KE. Hale and Lucretia P. Hale. 
$1.25. New York: Roberts Brothers. 

The Doctor’s Dozen. By Evelyn E. Green. gocts, Phil- 
adelphia: The American Sunday-School Union, 

A Leafiess Spring. By OssipSchubin. After the German 
by Mary J. Safford, $1.25. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. 

A Stumble on the Threshold. By James Payne.——The 
Flight ofthe Shadow. By George MacDona!d.——Ame- 
thyst. By Christabel R. Coleridge.——Children of Des- 
tiny. By Molly Elliot Seawell. New York: D. Apple- 
ton &Co. socts. each, 

Some Children of Adam. By R. M. Manley. Ilustrated. 
—The Heiress. By Henri Gréviile. Translated by 
Emma C. Hewitt and Julien Colmar, New York: 
Worthington Company. 

Werner’s Readings and Recitations. Compiled and Ar- 
ranged by Caroline B. LeRow. 35cts. New York: 
Edgar S. Werner. 

King Billy of Ballarat and Other Stories. By Morley 
Roberts.——Tiomane. By Jacques Vincent. Chicago 
and New York: Rand, McNally and Co. 

Between the Acts. By B. C. Lease.——An Unconditional 
Surrender. By William Smith Morris, M.D. Philadel- 
phia: The Penn Publishing Company. 30 cts. each. 

The Cadets of Fleming Hall. By Anna Chapin Ray. 
New York : Thomas Y. Crowell and Co. 

The Riverpark Rebellion and A Tale of the Tow-Path. 
By Homer Greene, New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
and Co, 

Maid Marian and Robin Hood. By J. E. Muddock. $1.25. 
Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott Company. 

The Story of John Trevennick. By Walter C. Rhoades. 
$1.00, New York: Macmillan and Co. 

The Grand Chaco. By George Manville Fenn. $1.50.—— 
Cosmopolis, A Novel. By Paul Bourget. Cloth, $1.50; 
paper, 5octs. New York: Tait, Sons and Company. 


SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT NEWS FOR MARCH, 1893. 


HoME NeEws.—March 1. Mass meeting of 
lawyers, clergymen, and educational teachers of 
New Jersey to protest against the race-track laws. 

March 2. President Harrison accepts a pro- 
fessorship in Leland Stanford University. 

March 4. Inauguration of President Cleve- 
land at Washington, D. C. 

March 6. Ex-President Harrison welcomed 
back to Indianapolis by popular demonstration. 

March 7. The new Cabinet officers except 
Secretary Gresham, sworn in on the 6th, take 
the oath of office at the State Department. 

March 8. The Brooks Memorial fund of 
Harvard University receives a gift of $5,000 
from President Seth Low of Columbia College. 

March 10. Death of the Rev. Andrew Pea- 
body of the faculty of Harvard College. 

March 13. A special reception accorded to 
the Hawaiian Princess Kaiulani by President 
and Mrs. Cleveland at the White House. 

March 18, President Cleveland celebrates his 
fifty-sixth birthday. 

March 19. Miss Clara Barton as president of 
the American National Red Cross accepts a gift 
of over seven hundred acres of land in Indiana 
from Dr. Joseph Gardner. 

March 20. Ex-Representative Blount sails 
from San Francisco for Honolulu on a special 
mission to Hawaii. 


FOREIGN NkEws.—March 1. A motion for 
the second reading of the Irish Education bill 
rejected in the House of Commons. 

March 2. The pope celebrates his eighty-third 
birthday. 

March 3. Mr. Gladstone receives a deputa- 
tion in behalf of an eight-hour day for miners. 

March 4. People are reported as dying by 
thousands from a strange epidemic at Astrakhan. 

March 5. Sinking of the ground on which 
the town of Sandgate, England, stands, dama- 
ging two hundred houses. ——Death of M. Taine, 
the French historian. 

March 8. Prospect of annexation raises the 
price of real estate and causes great enthusiasm 
in Hawaii. 

March 14. The German forces disperse the 
hostile natives in East Africa, killing many, in- 
cluding their leader. 

March 17. Death of M. Jules Ferry, presi- 
dent of the French Senate. 

March 21. The Panama trial ends in the con- 
viction of Charles de Lesseps, M. Baihaut, and M. 
Blondin. 

March 22. The Oxford crew wins the uni- 
versity boat race on the Thames by two anda 
half lengths, in 18.47, the fastest time on record. 

March 25. A decisive battle in Hayti and in- 
surgent troops have crossed the frontier. 
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Cc. L. S. C. GRADUATES—CLASS OF ’o2. 


HE Alumni of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle were increased last year by 2,363 graduates. The 
total number graduated from the C. L. S, C. is made by this class 31,393. The present class is distributed as 
follows: Alabama, 6; Arizona, 1; Arkansas, 4; California, 72; Colorado, 22; Connecticut, 48; Delaware, 13; 


Dist. Columbia, 12; Florida, 11; Georgia, 21: 


Idaho, 1; Illinois, 192; Indiana, 67; Iowa, 78; Kansas, 92; Kentucky, 


33; Louisiana, 4; Maine, 69; Maryland, 25; Massachusetts, 106; Michigan, 121; Minnesota, 34; Mississippi, 4; Mis- 


souri,69; Montana, 4; Nebraska,62; Nevada,1; New Hampshire, 40; New Jersey, 102; 


New York, 375; North 


Carolina, 1 ; North Dakota, 7; Ohio, 180; Oklahoma Territory, 2; Oregon, 6; Pennsylvania, 196; Rhode Island, 24; 
South Carolina, 15 ; South Dakota, 17; Tennessee, 8; Texas, 21; Utah, 7; Vermont, 25; Virginia, 10; Washington, 
9; West Virginia, 11 ; Wisconsin, 42; Wyoming, 1; Canada, 78; Foreign, 14. 


ALABAMA, 
Cowan, L. Blanche 
Dallas, Mary B. 

Kirtley, Annie 

Newton, Mary P. 

Orr, Mrs. Fannie C. 
Spain, Rev. John Batt K. 





ARIZONA. 
O’ Neill, Pauline Schindler 





ARKANSAS. 
Berry, Bettie Lafferiy 
Kimberlin, Mrs. Pronk D. 
Rodgers, William C. 
Roots, Logan H. 


CALIFORNIA, 
Bailey, Mrs. Anna H. 
Biles, Eleanor A. 

Billings, Charlotte White 
Bortree, Melissa E. 
Buchanan, AnnaCc. 
Button, Mrs. Abbie Lee 
Campbell, Mrs. Ella V. 
Carpenter, Mary Caroline 
Cassidy, Mrs. Nettie R. 
Chandler, Kate E. 
Christian, Myrtle Millard 
Coulter, Maud Lamon 
Curtis, Miss Corinna M. 
Dowell, Mary E. 
Erstad, Mrs. Clara E. 
Garrett, Mrs. Sheldon 
Gladwin, Mrs. Mary J. 
Goodwin, Grace 
Herrick, LeRoy F. 
me "Elizabeth Vv. 

spins, Mrs Lucy E. 

nif brand, Mrs. Della 
einen, Minorra L. 
Hoxsie, Maude Germaine 
Hubbard, Mrs. Harriett E. 
Keeney, Mrs. Lucinda 
Kennedy, Mrs. B. H. 
Kincaid, Mrs. Rose C. 
Kingston, Mrs. Ada B. 
Kirkbride, Mrs. Louise H. 
Kirkpatrick, C. May 
Leavitt, Miss —s M. 
Longley, Mrs. Ada J. 
Manchester, George P. 
may - ct Julia A. 
May, Mary J. 
Miller, Eizabeth L. 
Monahan, Margaret E. 
Morrison, Eli —_—_ G. 
Morrison, ennie H 
Murdock, Carrie Sedgwick 
Murphy, Mrs. Clara E. 
Newell, Harriet A. 
Paterson, Robert James 
Patterson, Mrs. C. W. 
Raymond, Mrs. Francelia 
Rice, Mrs. Carrie B. 
+ a on ls 
Rivett, Cecilia J. 
Rivett, Mrs. edgar H. 
Russell, Mattie H. 
Schulenburg, Edith Arnold 
Shorey, Eva Carrie 
Smith, Miss - May 
Smith, Mrs. V 
Speakman. Mary Elizabeth 
Stillman, Ethel A 

» Mrs. Mary A. 


Stoddard, Clara M. 
Thorn, Mrs. Emily Louisa 
Todd, Mrs. Mary D. 

Tufft, Jane C. 

Van Zandt, Mrs. Edith M. 
Wagner, Mary Virginia 
Walling, Emma Stuart 
Ward, Alice B. 

Weems, John Mandville 
White, Harriet Gepen 
Whitney, Mrs. Lois 
W:liiams, Mrs. Mary A. 
Wilson, Mrs. Mary E. 
Wiswell, Hattie Frances 





COLORADO. 
Ballantine, Mrs. Guy W. 
Bourk, Mrs. Hattie J. 
Collins, Mrs. a 
Copeland, Mrs. i™ 
Costigan, Mrs. ‘milie 
Croft, Lizzie Ogilvie 
Fisher, Elbert M, 
Forbes, Mrs. M. Ermina 
Franklin, Mrs. Helena M. 
Lammie, Lizzie R. 
McArthur, Jessie Ellen 
McIntyre, ‘Mrs. Ella 
Meredith, Henry A. 
Meredith, Mrs. Mary L. 
Morrill, Mrs. Laura H. 
Randall, Mrs. Cornelia H. 
Scott, Mrs. Lucy E. R. 
Seifried, Mrs. Cora J. 
Seifried, Mrs. Josie M. 
Thatcher, Mrs. Fannie 
Van Deren, Ma 
Wilmot, Mrs. Nannie A. 





CONNECTICUT. 


Bancroft, May L. 
Barber, Rose M. 
Beardsley, Loutse M. 
Blish, Faunie A. 
Bouton, Yn oy May 
Bowes, aj. 
Buell, ithe Amelia 
Butler, Mrs. Francis G. 
Case, Mrs. Mary L. 
Cnapman, Emma A. 
Chapman, Hettie Belle 
Clapp, Mrs. Nellie 
Dikeman, Lillian Adella 
Eaton, Mary F. 
Elmer, E:izabeth S. 
Gardner, Etta P. 
Greene, Annie H. 
Griffin, Bertha King 
Griffin, Sarah L. 
Griswold, Siesy Louise 
Hall, Mrs. Ellen 8. 
Hoyt, Enoch L, 
Judd, Alice Carlotta 
Kelsey, Lillian D. 
Lewis, Harriet R. 
Mills, "John 
Murray, Mary E. 
Nettleton, Hattie A. 
Owen, Mrs. Jennie L,. 
Owen, Mary Emma 
Paulison, Mrs. Amelia E. 
epee, Grace Elizabeth 
Ritch, Miss Mary R. 
Rose, Ellen E. 
Sanford, Ada B, 
Scranton, Mrs. C. M 


Smith, Mary A. 

Stone, Burton D, 
Strickland, Ella F. 
Strong, Charles Bentley 
Strong, Ella M. 
Strong, Harriet M. 
Sturtevant, Ida B. 
Tillinghast, William C. 
Toof, Mrs. J. T. 

Turrill, John Wright 
Whitehead, Mrs, Agnes 
Williams, Mrs. W. P. 


DELAWARE. 

Baggs, Mrs. Sallie E. 
Doughten, Anna 
Gilpin, Meta Du Pont 
Greene, Ww. M. 

Hoffecker, Mrs. J. H. 
Hough, Anna D. 
Hough, Emma 
Jefferson, Beulah C. 
Mast, Leah Beatrice 
Tong, Ada 
— Mrs, John M. 

Wilson, ”Georgianna Lank 
Wilson, William Wells W. 


DISTRICT COLUMBIA. 
Baldwin, Lucinda Ellen 
Bowen, Mrs. Ariel S. 
Ellison, Annie B. 

Everts, "Francis A, 

Fales, W. Dexter 
Goodloe, Mrs. Bettie Beck 
Harding, Harvey Almon 
Moulton, Caroline Chase 
Sawyer, Mary Emma W. 
Stambaugh, Alice R. M. 
—— George 
Thorne, Belle E. 


FLORIDA. 
Baker, Mrs. Sophia Way 
Ballard, Mabel F. 
Chapman, Mrs, Anna B. 
Fooshee, M.D., Joseph M, 
Ives, Unie C. 
Loomis, Frank M. 
Loucks, Nellie Eaton 
Parker, Lanak A. 
Trask, Mary E. 
Wall, Mrs. S. M. 
York, Frances C. 


GEORGIA, 
Bradford, Alice E. 
Broughton, Mrs. Mary Pon 
Davis, ones Gunn 
Davis, J 
Gaines, Mrs. tm Louise 
Gordon, F. M. 

Harris, Mrs. Florence J. 
Killian, Annie 
Killian, Ibbie 
Lathrop, Miss Louise 
Lewis, Mrs. Phebe M. 
McIntosh, W.R. 
McIntosh, Mrs. W. R. 
Ram: speck Mrs. smeagie M 
Rawies, Elizabet 

Sofge Miss Mary H. 
Wambaugh, | William J. 
Warren, 

Webster, inten Stiles 
Webster, Silas R. 








Woolf, William Pinson 





IDAHO. 
Kurtz, Belle Bristol 





ILLINOIS. 

Aiken, Mrs. Louise McR. 
Allen, Ida L,. 
Allen, Louise B. 
Armstrong, Mrs. P. 
Atwood, Lovina M 
Augustein, Mrs. Mary E. 
Augustine, Miss Inez M. 
Bain, Mrs. Deborah A 
Baker, Florence Floatie 
Baker, Lizzie L. 
Bangs, Edward 
Barrett, Martha M. 
Bass, Mrs. Augusta A, 
Bass, William A. 
Batten, Ida Haight 
Beard, ‘Helen A. 
Beattie, Mrs, ay : A 
Beckwith, Mrs. W 
Benton, Lucy Buckingham 
Blount, Alza K. 
Borders, Alice + 
Brimmer, Almira 
Brown, Jennie 
Brown, essie 
Brown, Mrs. Lillian C. 
Brown, Mrs. Mary E. 
Brown, Permelia Ann 
Burnham, Rosalie 
Burton, Mrs. Anna R, 
Carmichael Nelle 
Carnahan, Mrs. D. F. 
Clifford, Miss Nellie M. 
Collins, Emily E 
Cotton, Eloise L, 
Covell, Mrs. Phebe 
Curran, Mrs. Minerva L. 
Daniels, El'a Brown 
Daniels, Mrs. Margaret B. 
Davidson, Mrs. J. W 
Dewey, Mrs. A. W. 
Dilley, Mrs. May J. 
Doty, Mrs. Minnie 
Dunlap, Mrs. Lovina May 
Dyer, Villiam Thomas 
Edwards, Addie 0. 
Famulener, Martha O. 
Fitch, Mrs. B. F. 
Fluck, Ida May 
Gailey, Mary Elizabeth 
Garber, Susie A, 
Gary, Julia E. 

Goodell, Miss Lucy 
Griggs, "Mary M. 
Guil , Fidelia L. 
Gunsaulus, F. W. 
Hall, Mrs. J. E. 
Harmon, Mahlon 


Th 
: Headlee, Cynthia Eleanor 


Heitzman, Marie Louise 
Hepburn, a Stout 
Hersh, E. 

Hoadley, Marion H. 
Holland, Annie 
Hollands, L. F. 

Hood, Mrs. Ethel M. 
Hopper, Mrs. Letitia J. 
Hotchkiss, Mrs. Lydia E, 



































Houts, Mrs. Emma E. 
Hoy, Mrs. Mary L. 
Huey, Eva M. 

Hunt, Mrs. Mabel 8S. B, 
Hurd, Miss Amanda 
Hurd, Mrs. Hiram H. 
Jackson, Mrs. Eliza J. 
Jewett, Mrs. Alice C. 
Johnson, Mrs. F. C. 
ohnston, Mrs. Malvina S. 
Keeler, Edith S. 

Kelso, ‘Mrs. Elizabeth M. 
Kemp, Josephine M. 
Kemp, N. C. 

Kendall, Theodore F. 
Kirk, Mamie E. 
Kreider, Winifred 
Krum, Maria Louise 
Kyler, Clare 

Kyler, Henrietta Bertha 
Lamperd, Sarah 

Leal, Thomas R. 
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Updegraff, Carrie Bell 
Van Vliet, Mrs. Mary N. 
Varney, Mrs. Minnie H. 
Wade, Mrs. Nannie B. 
Walker, Edith C. 
Walker, Miss Maggie B. 
Wallace, John R. 
Wallace, Julia M. 
Wallace, Mrs. May E. 
Watson, Flora Adelaide 
Watt, Mary C, 
Watt, William Edward 
Way, Mary R. 
Weathers, Eloise 
Weddell, Eleanor G. 
Weddell, J. W. : 
West, M.D., Eugene G. 
Wheeler, J. Harry . 
herry, Mrs. Clara Maria 
Willets, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Willett, Melle 
Wilson, Allie 


‘oodman, Mrs. Alice D, 


a? Mrs. aoum McCall ee Mrs. Virginia H. 


Lines, Elizabet 
Lockhart, James C. 
Lockhart, Mrs. M. C. 
Lorimer, Mrs. Orpha Jean 
Manning, Mrs. Madge M. 
Marcy, Lulie O. A 
Marlin, Mrs. E Virginia 
Marsh, Byron W. 
Martin, A. W. 

Martin, Joel K. 

Maus, Rena 

Maus, Sophia M. 

McCoy, Miss Augusta 
McKee, Olive V. 
McNamer, Frank Robert 
Mitchell, Miss Esther C. 
Moffett, Dora M. 

Moffett, Miss Julia 
Moon, Mrs. Frances B. 
Moore, Miss Maggie U. 
Morrill, Mrs. Mary E. 
Morrison, Helen B. 
Morton, Miss Villa B. 
Mowry, Sarah J. 
Newton, Fanny Earle 
Nichols, Olive 

Odiorne, Miss Mary E. 
Owens, Mrs. E. Bertha 
Page, Birdie 

Parker, Louise 

Parsons, Ada L, 

Patrick, Adelaide P. 
Patrick, Susan B. 

Pattee, Mrs, Anna Willits 
Patterson, Mrs. W. T. 
Pease, Maggie Kyler 
Peebles, Mrs. L,. P. 
Pierce, Ida 

Pollock, Minnie Mae 
Powell, Etta 

Powell, Mrs. W. W. 
Power, Helen C. 

Prindle, Mrs. Mary C. 
Putnam, Emelie S. 
Putney, Mrs. Cornelia E. 
Putney, M.D., William G. 
Ramsay, ia A. 
Reynolds, Lilian 
Richards, Mrs, Flora 
Rowell, Mrs, Nellie K. 
Rowell, Sarah Genevieve 
Ruggles, Harry Lyman 
Russell, Mrs. Belle G. 
Schneck, Jacob 

Schoch, Anna Maud 
Scott, Mrs, Emogene 
Sears, Mrs. Louesa H. 
Shafer, Harry M. 

Shaw, Ada Battelle 
pero ag | : te A. 
Shutterly, J. J. 
Smithson, id Davenport 
Southard, Mrs. Anna 
Sponsler, Alice M. 
Steele, Adalaide M. 
Stevenson, Bessie P. 
Stevenson, Judith Mary 
Stoner, Inez 

Stuart, Lewis 

Swain, Mrs. Adeline M. 
Thatcher, Mrs. Watson 
Thomas, Dollie F. 
Tomlinson, Mrs. Eva 





Wright, Lizzie M. 
Wright, Mrs. Olive W. 





INDIANA, 


Baer, Mrs. Ella D. 
Barnes, Annie A, 
Barnes, Mrs. Wyoma A, 
Beach, Mrs. Fannie M. 
Beechler, Mrs. Mary 
Bevan, Winifred Layton 
Boston, Mrs, Eliza A. 
Boston, Miss Mary 
Brady, Mrs. Anna Reed 
Brownlee, William T. 
Bugbee, Miss Sarah Jane 
Cain, John W. 

Cain, Mary Howard 
Carmack, Mary E. 
Carmack, Sarah E. 

Cox, Ora E. 

Crowley, Mrs. Ella M. 
Donahoo, Almeda 
Durham, Mrs. Jane W. 
Fisher, Mrs. Fannie S. 
violas: Mrs. Anna 


» Josie 
Gibbs, Mrs. Mattie Dresser 
Gore, Vesta O. 
Hatfield, Mrs. J. C. 
aqua, Addie C. 
ewell, Mrs. Cora May 
Johnson, Mrs. Kate Asher 
Kehrer, Minnie Alena 
Knisely, Mrs. 
Lockridge, Albert Owen 
Meyers, Mrs. Lizzie 
Miller, Helen E. 
Mitchell, David S. 
Mitchell, Louisa J. 
Moore, Ella E. 
Moorman, Vina 
Nolan, Clyde 
Parker, Emma L, 
Pratt, Florence B. E. 
Proctor, Mrs. Ella 
Pyke, Katie B. 
Rainey, Margaret E. 
Rainey, Thos. G. 
Raymond, Ida M. 
Rizer, Kittie 
Ross, Clara E. 
Schuler, Allie Arnold 
Schuler, Mrs. Jennie 
Sherman, Anna E. 
Smith, B.rtha L. 
Smith, Lillian E, 
Snavelly, Mrs. Nellie King 
Sneath, Mrs. Alice 
Stewart, Della Marie 
Stigleman, Miss Flora B. 
Stoy, Alice Hubbell 
Strain, Anna 
Troutman, Lizzie 
Van Buskirk, Mrs. M. J. 
Webster, Marie D. 
Wentz, Emeline 
Wertz, Samuel 
Williams, L. A. 
Williams, Mrs. I. A. 
Wilson, Amos L. 
Winans, Mrs. Arrabella 





—— 





IOWA. 


Acers, Mrs. Mary J. 
—- Nannette 
Allen, Carrie E. 

Bates, Mary A. 

Berry, May E. 

Bonsall, R. Eva 

Brown, Miss Antoinette 


Carpenter, John H. 
Clemans, Maria H. 
Coombs, George Asa 
Coulter, Rebecca E. 
Courtney, Emma E. 
Crooks, ra 

Cross, Charles H. 
Crossett, Mrs. Harmony E. 
Curtis, Mrs. Mary E. 
Daniels, Ella Francis 
Dexter, Mrs. Laome 
Docking, Lua Green 
DuBois, Frank E. 
Dunham, Effe Blair 
Eaton, Hannah R. 


Fairchild, Mrs. Susie 
Felthouse, Mrs. Mary E. 
Ferris, Mrs. Grace Bennett 
Francis, Mrs. Margaret S. 
Freelove, Nora B. 

Friend, Caroline J. 

Gates, Jennie R. 

Geiger, John W. 
Goodsell, Samuel 
Hammond, Anna Winn 
Harter, Allen J. 

Howard, Mrs. Nettie F. 
Howland, Mrs Emma W. 


ag Chas. A. 

ing, Miss Alice A. 
Leonard, Mrs. Mattie C. 
Lewis, M. Eleanor. 
Lyon, Andrew J. 

Lyon, Susan C. 

Malone, Ella M. 

Mason, Mrs. Mary 
Mathews, Mrs. J E. 
Maxwell, Miss Blanche 
McCorkle, Angeline L. 
Miller, James W. 

Morse, Emma Adelaide 
Patrick, Annie T. 
Patterson, Miss Carrie E. 
Phifer, Mrs Susie E. 
Phifer, W. D. 

Preston, Flora 

Preston, Mott Titus 
Reynolds, Mrs, Virginia 
Robinson, Lillian 

Roe, Mrs. Mollie 
Segner, Eva Allen 
Seymour, Lucy L,. 
Shafer, Mira 

Sleeper, Mrs. Tulie S. 
Speicher, Mrs. Abbie I. T. 
Speicher, M.D , John G. 
Terril, Lillian Louise 
Tucker, Ellis F. 

Van De Water, Mae 
Voorhees, Emma Frances 
Walker, Abby A. 
Whiting, Miss Essie 
Wundt, Laura Helena 





KANSAS. 
Anderson, Lucy 
Barnes, Miss Annie F. 
Beach, Kitlena M. 


,Mary M. 
Blackburn, William Elmer 
Bristol, Mrs. W. 8. 
Brown, Jennie H. 
pt see Mrs, - iu 
Caldwell, Joseph J. 
Caldwell, ities Mina 


Chandler, Mrs. Amanda H. 


Clark, Mrs. Lorain M. 
Collins, Mrs. Emilie M. 
Cornell, Annie M. 








Couchman, Mrs. Gecrge E. 
Craus, Mrs, Jessie 
Dillman, Laura Alice 
Edmonds, Mrs. Vantia D. 
Elwell, Mrs.M G. 
Evans, Emma C. 
Evans, Mar tj. 
Fellow, Melissa Stanley 
Fowler, Emily Boardman 
French, Mrs. Clara C. 
Frost, eodore Y. 
Gafford, Lizzie E. 
Gill, Edward 
= —_ A. W. L. 
oyd, Mrs. Maggie L,. 
Gloyd, Mrs. Tola + 
Goodin, Zana R, 
Griggs, Mrs. J. H. 
Griggs, Lizzie O. 
Griggs, Sara Orilla 
Hall, Mrs. Minnie 
Hamilton, Maud 
Hammett, Miss Sadie L. 
Hays, Mrs. Laura F. 
Hea. y, Addie L. 
Hepler, Mrs. Sarah A. 
Hepler, Willa M. 
Hey, Laura M. Dickason 
Hughes, Gussie Goodin 
Jamison, Mrs, Serena S. 
Kellogg, Hattie S. 
Kellogg, John F. 
Kemper, Mrs. Grace 
Kenyon, Mrs. Ella Eugenie 
Keplinger, Mrs. Jessie W. 
Kirkpatrick, John Erwin 
Kirkpatrick, Mrs. Lizzie W. 
Knox, May E. 
Kyger, Belle S. I. 
Linscott, Mrs, Josephine M. 
Martin, Mrs. W. S. 
Meust, Florence McCall 
McGregor, Mrs, Myra J. 
McKittrick, Maggie M. 
McLain, Sarah A. 
Millikan, Mrs. Nellie D. 
Milner, Irene 
Morse, Mrs. Abby P. 
Moulton, Minnie Lucretia 
Nesbit, Nannie L. 
North, M M. 
Ormiston, Mrs. Florence S. 
Parrington, Louise M. 
Plum, Ellen 
Putnam, Hattie E. 
oe og > ay Emma J. 
obb, Sophie Griggs 
Roberts, Sarah Alma 
Rogers, Mrs. Sarah H. 
Sapp, Mrs. William F. 
Sawhill, Mrs. Lucy C. 
Scott, Sarah R. 
Shoemaker, Mrs. Helen J. 
Swarts, Mrs. Mary J. 
Thompson, Ellen G. 
Vandivert, Mary Ursula 
Venard, Maggie J. 


Wallace, Mrs. Ada 


Wasson, Mrs Hattie C. 
Whittaker, Edgar J. 
Whittaker, Mrs. Mary R. 
Whitney, Norma 
Whitney, William O. 
Wilber, Mrs. Althea R. 
Wilber, Mary Louell« 
Williams, Mrs. Nora H. 
Wilson, Hallie D 
Young, Mrs. Hattie M. 





KENTUCKY. 
Balee, Mattie V. 
ay, Miss Agnes 

Bell, Miss Mary W. 
Bowles, Nancy Minor 
Buchanan, Rebecca G. 
Clark, Willis L. 
Courtenay, Emma 

Berry, Helen 
Dunlap, Minnie C. 
Farra, Sarah Frances 


Hardy, Mary Lavernia 
Hines, Mrs. James D, 
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Huls, Mary P. 
Kenny, Owen S. 
Kieser, Miss Mary 
Lindsey, Ernest A. 
Bell 


Newman, Mrs. Kate R. 
Procter, Lila Pendleton 
gaa a Jacob Daniel 
edd a anes c. 
Rutledge, Ca rrie E. 
Sale, Mrs. Bettie 
Shepard, Rev. Elman Luther 7, 
Simpson > Jordan 
Tully, Miss Fairie 
Turney, Mrs. Amos 
Tutin, Clara A. 
Young, Webb 


LOUISIANA. 
Flowers, Mrs. N. Ettie T. 


Cc 
Scheen, Mrs. Mary Young 


MAINE, 
Amesbury, Gertrude E. 
Andrews, Marie Louise 
Bachelder, Margaret H. 
Bardsley, Hattie Belle J. 
Bradford, Martha Ellen 
Bragdon, Emma J. 
Brooks, Mrs. Flora A. 
Butler, "Mrs. Emeline 
Cartland, Mary ye 
Champney, Mrs. Sw M. B. 
Clark, Mrs, Ella 
Cobb, "annie ke 
Cole, ‘Mrs. George W. 
Conlan, Warren James 
Curtis, Sarah Crosby 
Davidson, Ny A. 


Fite, Seth Wyman 
Flint, Mrs. Caro E. 

Gage, Mrs. Mary Brainerd G. 
a Hanna Charlene 
ty, Mrs. Mary E. 

Sifted, Ellen Sawyer 
Griffith, Eleanor Loring 
Gummer, Susie D 

Hawkes, Julia Maria 
Howard, Mary A. 

Howe, Mrs. Margaret A. W. 
Hunter, Mrs. Ellen B. 
fohnson, Alice W. 
Johnson, Rinda P, 

ordan, Nellie M. 
Kittredge, C. B 

Lincoln, Florence M. 
Lincoln, Lillian Isabel 
Linscott, Mrs. #3 ohn J. 
Manson, Mrs. Lizzie 
Martin, Mrs. | A. 
Mayo, Anna G 

McKeen, Mrs Julia Miller 
Milliken, George A. 
Milliken, Mary E. 

Nichols, Mrs. Millie J. 
Nowell, Mrs. S. J. 

Pascal, "Mrs. Chester L. 
Perham, Mrs. Mary H. 
Pike, Mrs. Jennie E. 
Pottle, A Imer Warren 
Pottle, Mrs. Florence L. 
Richardson, Miss Carrie E. 
— Emily Harris 
Skillings, Alice Maria 
Skinner, Nellie A. 
Skolfield, John B. 

Stanw , Kate B. 
Stevens, Adrianna Chandler 
Stone, Alice Carrie 
Tarbox, Mrs. J. Currier 
Et ath —_ Amelia 
Wadsvorth wTtesie Boynton 
Weeks, M. Stella 

White, Myrtle L. T. 
Winslow, Abbie F. 
Winslow, Lizzie A. 
Young, erette M. 





Young, Nora Mabelle 


MARYLAND. 
Barnett, Amelia E. 
Benson, Mrs, Katie C. 
Collins, Caphronia Estelle 
Franz, Emma 
Gillespie, Eleanor B. 
Grammer, Mrs. te 
Greer, Mrs. Laura 
Hammett, Charles 
Harbaugh, Miss Katie A. 

Hardcastle, M: ary A. 
Hayes, Rev. Edward 
son, Annie E. 
em Miss Margaret O. 
Jackson, Susanna E. 
King, Olivia 
Langford, Edward J. 
Lynch, Jennie Vernon 
Maydwe E. 
Parrish, Mrs. 
Peirce, Fanny 
porter Stra Georg M 
use, Mrs. ie M. 
Prouse, James T, 
Richards, Mrs. Annie S. 
Shriver, Lee Kirk 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Abbott, Mary 
Abbott, Olive Tucker 
dams, Norris Elwyn 
Ames, Mrs. Vilora S. 
Arms, Julia V. 
Austin, Arthur C, 
Austin, Emma F. 
k, George 
Barker, Mary 
Bartlett, Harriet Ellen 





iomas I,. 


But Mae. Marion Elizabeth 
Burrage, Miss Minnie L,. 
Chapin, Harriet E. 
Clark, Cora E. 
Clough, Frank H. 
Cole, Elizabeth S. 
Cook, Mrs. J. Monroe 
Costelow, Lauretta 
Coulter, Olive Lydia 
Cowan, Rev. Tohn 
Cu mmings, Le Letitia 
Curtis, Mrs. Ellen Hunt 
Davison, Frank Everett 
Delano, Miss oe iJ: 
Dickerman, M. Louise 
Dickinson, Clara Anna 
Dunham, Florence Ada 
—- Mrs. Maria E. 
Dwyer, Miss aaa A. 
Dyer, Hittie P 
Dyer, Marietta W. 
Eaton, Grace May 
Emery, Jennie T. 
Everett, E. Walter 
Flanders, Mrs. Ida E. 
Flower, Abbie I. 
Foss, Mary A. 
Frost, Rozetta A. 
Gleason, Grace L. 
Goodale, ne, rs. L. 
Ts. ~maasie 
Gou occia.  itéwe Safford 
Gould, Tilia Cole 
Gridley, Eva Myra 
Griffin, Florence Estella 


Hammond, Mrs.Elizabeth D. 


Harris, Mrs, Caroline E. 

Harris, Lucius T. 

Harris, Mrs. Mary Lunetta 
Alice M 5 


Hasey, . 
Haskell, L. Columbia 
+ ome Mrs. Martha M. 
Hoyt, Gertrude M. 
Huston, Mrs. Amanda C. 
Johnson, Abbie B. 
Jones, Alice C. 
Joy, Mrs. Nelson 
Judson, Mrs. Adaline Cc. 
Kimball, Ella Louise 
Lincoln, Mrs. Jennie C. 
Low, Mrs. Louise P. 
Lowe, Alice May 
McKenn Sarah A. 
Metcalf, Frank J. 
Meyer, Margaret w. 





Miner, Jennie L. 

Mitchell, Mrs. Lizzie May 

Munro, Miss Jessie 

Munroe, Sarah W. 

Nash, L. Clara 

Nash, Mary Otis 

Noble, Edith Warren 
Noyes, Alice Linwood 

Nutter, Mrs. A. R. 

Palmer, Hattie Louise 

Paul, Nellie E. 

Perkins, Mrs. H. Aurelia 

Pierce, Mary A. 

Prentice, Effie Maria 

Prescott, Maud Augusta 

Ray, Mrs. Jane A. 


Reynolds, A. Cc. 
Sa Tr, Mrs, Fannie G. 
Scott, Grace 
Sherrill, Lucy 

Spear, Alice M ein 
Soule, Caroline E. 
Stanley, R, 


Stockman, Lillian M. 
Sweetser, ‘Mrs. Abby W. 
Townsend, So hronia S. 
T > Wi . 
Trask, Sarah T. 
Tucker, Annie Louise 
Tyler, Hannah W. 
ells, Lizzie T. 
Welsh, Sallie B. 
Whitaker, Mrs. G. C. 
Whitaker, Abbi 
Whitehouse, A bbie S. 


Will 

Woodware ward, co peette 
Wright, Jennie 
Yeaton,; Lily Angie 





MICHIGAN. 


Ambrose, Jessie L. 
Bailey, Mrs. Ida M. 
Baldwin, Addie E. 
Barrows, Lizzie B. 


A, sve, f - Louise 
Bi Mrs. Hattie W. 


riggs, Mrs. E.la 

Briggs, Mrs. +. ©. 
a Mrs. 

Burt, Frank Curtiss 
Calkins, Levi W. 
Campbell, Mrs. Katharine 
Clark, Mrs. Mary J. 


Culp, Mrs. Hannah 
Culver, Mrs. Abbie R. 
Curtis, Mrs, mow { w. 
Dake, Mrs. Eva 

Deake, Abbie S. 

Doane, Minnie L. 
Dockeray, George A. 
Donaldson, —— 1. 
Edge, Bejamin F 

Emmett, Mrs. Minnie E. 
Everett, "Jessie 

Favor, Lola B. 

Fenner, Irene Everett 
Flickinger, Mrs. Ella F. H. 


Herdman, Nannie Bradley 
Hicks, Mrs. Mary 
Holland, Mrs. Jennie E. 
Hunt, Stella Alice 
Hunter, Mrs, Adell M. 

yde, Miss nee 5- 
Hyde, M 
Immen, og 2. 
Ingvaham, 3 Mrs. Alice 
Ittner, Ella A. 
Johnson, Mrs. Maria C. 
Johnson, Marion M. 


Kearney, Mrs. F. H. 
Kelley, Kibert w. 

Kelley, Hattie E. 
Lawrence, Mrs. Mary F. 
Leonard, Mrs. G. H. 
Le Maud M. 

mis, Alice Janet 

Lote, Emma 
Lo » Mrs. Rosa Frome 
Marshall, Mrs. Nellie 
May, 2 i 
May, ebecca 
McCormick, aa Ella A. 
Mead, Eva 
Miller, Eva 
Miller, Rosa F. 
Mills, Almaretta 
Mills, Celia Olney 
Mills, Elserena 
Mills, Frederick E. 
Mills, Wm. Horatio 
More, Lillie B. 
Morgan, Mrs. D.T. 
Morse, Mrs. Nancy 
Moulton, Miss Lucia B, 
Newman, Mrs. Agnes 
Nihart, Mrs. c 
Oakes, Maggie A 
Palmer, Angelo Raphael 
Phillips, Elmer 
Pond, Minnie E. 
Ponsford, Hattie Lucile 

Prendergast, Nettie B. 


nine Wood Prudden, Jennie W. 


Ra Pm Mrs. ane A. 

d, Emily Maude 
Reynolds, Mrs. — 

Reynolds, 

Reynolds, Mrs. Sarah G. 
Rice, Ethel Josephine 
Richards, rs. Ada Barnett 
Roe, Agnes A. 
Rookus, ohn 
Rookus, Mrs. John 
Shellamer, Miss Edra 
Sickels, Dede Lucile 
Smith, Miss Hattie S. 
Stimson, Alice 
Storms, Mrs. Lovie L. W. 
Stoughton, Amy 
Strong, Mrs. H. Cornelia 
Underwood, Mrs. A. E. 
Van Patten, Carrie L. 
Verron, Mrs. F. D. 
Walker, Mrs, Jennie 
Wall, Sarah C. 
Warren, Miss Carrie 
Warren, Mrs. Elsie F. 
Wells, ennie E. 
Wells, Mrs. Maggie K. 
Let cog Sadie J. 

inn, Miss Lydia Jane 
Woodruff, Lillie B " 
Wright, ‘are. ame}. 
Wright, F. L. 
Wright, Jessie Victoria 
Wykoff, Isabella B. 


—_— 


MINNESOTA. 
Babcock, Ella Mari 
Barney, Mrs. Mary E. 
Brand, Hannah Mary 
Brink, Emma W. 
Carlton, Mrs. Mary M. 
Clark, Libbie Ss. 

Curtis, Frank W. 

Doolittle, Cortland Van R. 

Doolittle, Mrs. Hattie M. 

Dyer, De Witt C. 

Ford, Mrs. Nathan 

Gowdy, Jeannie Lind 

Gowdy, Laura Ann 

Hastings, Chester D. 

Hotchkiss, Laura Louisa 

Houlton, Freddie Lewis 

Kennicott, Mrs. Cornelia 

Kninbill, Ju 

Laner, Miss Ida Leone 
Merritt, Clara 

Merritt, Leonard A 

Nelson, Mrs. Nellie A. H. 

Noble, Mrs. Nellie H. 

Os e, Mrs. E. W. 

Parker, Isabella M. 

Randall, Josephine 


























Randall, Mrs. Louise R. 
Southern, Charles 
Staacke, Amelia E. 
Sterling, Mrs. Isabella 
Stevens, Mrs. Madge 
Watson, Mrs. A. G. 
Webb, Mrs. Margaret E. 
Witherstine, Mrs. H. H. 





MISSISSIPPI. 
Easterling, Miss Ella J. 
Jones, Mary V. 

Middleton, Mrs. Mary S. 
Richmond, Willie Estelle 





MISSOURI. 


Anderson, sete y- 
Asbury, Leah B. 

Bacon, Mrs. Jennie W. 
Baker, May 

Baskett, John 'N. 
Beckwith, Miss Ollie 
Blanchard, Lillian Greene 
Brereton, john 

Britts, Annie BH. LL. 
Brown, Lettie Lee 
Brown, Miss Mary M. 
Burd, Mrs. Hattie A. M. 
Burr, Mrs. Charles P. 
Bush, Mrs. Edith A, 
Bush, Myrta A. 
Campbell, Mrs. J. H. 
Carlisle, Elizabeth B. 
Carter, Mrs, Chester 
Chace, Mrs. Florence W. 
Clarkson, J. D. 

Conner, Mrs. Iva 

Field, James Adin 

Field, Mrs. Lydia Ann 
Flanders, Mrs, Ella J. 
Gates, Lulie Adeline 
Gibbins, Mrs. W. H. 
Graham, Ella 

Greene, Victorine Estelle 
Hammett, se Guy 
Harwood, Maud Lee 
Hayden, Lizzie Aull 
Hearne, Miss Maggie B, 
Hering —_— Cc. 
Holland; Mrs. E. 
Jackman, Mrs. Caroline H. 
Judson, Katharine Berry 
Jump, Mary Evelyn 
Kline, Grace 

Marriott, Miss Mary M. 
Mashburn, Irving J. 
McCarty, Mary L. 
McElhinney, Luella 
McIntire, Mrs. W. B. 
McLane, Kate 

Mead, Flora 

Michael, Isidor 

Lg Amelia E 

Mills, Miss Cora 
Pearson, Annie Isabel 
Peckham, Miss Marion 
Plumb, Mrs. Elizabeth B. 
Pollard, Mrs. Ma > 
Price, Miss Callie 

Rixey, Mrs. T. P. 
Ruggles, William Nelson 
Scurlock, Mrs. Sarah J. 
Shankland, Mrs. Fannie M. 
Snedden, Mary Caroline 
Snyder, Sara 

Spencer, Miss Clara 
Spurgin, Mrs. Lizzie 
Strong, Mrs. Grace Carter 
Sullivan, Mrs. James A. 
Thompson, Claudia B, 
Thompson, Silas D. 
Vaughn, Lina 

Warren, Jane J. 

White, Eva Marie 
Whiting, Mary Eunice 


MONTANA, 


Murray, Isabelle H. 
Osborne, Emma 
Ryan, Maria C, 
Wilson, Anna M. 


NEBRASKA. 


Allen, Maggie Y. 
Badger, Mrs. Arethusa J. B. 





Bear, Mrs. Cynthia S. 
Blair, Holmes 


, Mrs. Ella M. 
Cotting, Amelia Upson 
Culbertson, Lydia 
Day, Ella Cc. 

De Con, Le Berta E. 
Bhrherae Augusta M. 
Ehrhardt, J. A. 
Everts, Mrs. Sarah 
Faweett, Jacob 
Fox, Alice Finley 
Good, Ida 


Grimes, Mary McCracken 
Hargis, — M. 


Harwate Saag esis 
Hawley, Martha 
Hecht, Jessie Stocking 
Holden, Grinfill B, 

Hoyt, Marion C. 
Huestis, Charles H. 
Hutchinson, Ida May 
Kaley, Mrs. C. W. 

King, Susan H. 
Kleinhaus, ox Rena 
Krake, Mrs, N 
Larmon, Mrs. Levina 
Leflany,. Mrs. Emma M. 
Lewis, Wesley Whitefield 
Mack, Mrs. Hattie E. 

, Mrs. Cornelia M. 
Miles, Ma E. 
Moser, Isabel M. 
Moulton, Burt Grant 
Nelson, Miss Mattie J. 
Perry, Mrs. Hattie N. 
Phelps, Ernest H. 
Pomeroy, Aletta D. 
Provius, Mrs. Laura 
Rowley, Kate L. 
Russell, Mrs. Amanda 
Sabin, Margaret L. 
Shean, Mrs. Mary Griffin 
Sheldon, Harriet S. 
Shryock, oe Frederica 
Sullivan, B . M, 
Taylor, George E. 
Taylor, Mrs. Matilda Hart 
True, Mrs. Fidelia M. 
Voss, M.D., Lorenzo C. 
Warner, Sylvia C. 
Wheaton, Mrs. Olive 
Wilson, Mrs. Zara A. 
Winship, Dugald C. 
Winship, Mrs. Vira S. 


NEVADA, 
Cox, Wm, Lester 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Atwood, Florence A. D. 
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Runnells, Sarah E. 

Russell, Florence M. 

Sanborn, Fannie L. 

Seavey, Mrs. Annie Louise 

Squire, John 

Stickney, Angenette 

Tenney, Anna M. 

Tenney, Theodora 
Woodbury, Millie | Venestte 





NEW JERSEY. 


Adams, Lizzie Brown 
Avis, Mrs, Angeline P. 
Babcock, Lizzie P. 
Babcock, R L. 
Baldwin. Miss Anne Lou 
Baldwin, Mrs. M. G. 
Barnes, James ya 
Barnes, Mrs. J. 

Bassett, Samuel M. 
Bauer, Mrs. Isabella 
Beers, Adéle D. 
am Albert B. 

ins Kate E. 
ce, Jessie Frank 
Booth, Joseph W. 
Brigham, Mrs. Emma J. 
Brown, Mrs. William H. 
Burritt, Eva Egerton 
Butler, ak ) 
Carle, M 
Clark, Misa } rr 
Collins, C. 
Collins, Laura A, 
Compton, Emily 
Compton, Julia A. 
Conover, Captola L. 
Cox, Lucie Reeves 
Crane, Charlotte E. 
Davis, Miss Louise S. 
Davis, Nellie F. 
Demaris, Firman A. 
Elmer, Mrs. Lucia Rowe 
Elmer, Newton 
Elmer, Miss Virginia T. 
Everett, Sarah R. 
Ewan, Sue S. 
Ewing, Mrs. Samuel 
Filson, Rev. William H. 
Fitch, Martha Rosaline 
France, Mary M. 
Graham, Ida P. 
Gregory, Anna M, 
Hamlin, Minnie Marie 


Hurlburt, Miss Florence 
Hurlbut, Mary M, 


e, Mrs. Mary J. 
Lawrence, Charles S. 
——e Mrs, Mary A. 

Letson, Mary A. 
tip incott, Lizzie. 
Looker, Jennie B. 
Lummis, Hattie 
McGalliard, Fanny Ledeen 
Melick. Mary Caroline 


Fifield, Jennie F. Wilkinson Miller, Arabella Halsey 


Finlayson, Archibald 
Getchell, Mary A, 

Gordon, ‘Mrs. Anna P. 
Greene, Hannah W. 
Hanscom, Jessie Littlefield 
Hardy, Ella May ‘ 


ay Ts. Mary Jane 
Miller, David Eugene 
Morrisey, Kate Louise 
Neergaard, Florence J. 
Noble, Laura North 
Noble, Mary 





Rogers, 
Rowley, Emma § Sexton 


Miller, Jennie 
Morgan, Mrs. Lizzie J. 
Newell, Harriet N. 
Nicholson, Anna G. 
Pad — Charles S. 


Paul, Mary 
Paulin ng, Helen M. 
Pedrick, Lizzie 
Pettis, Lizzie F. 
Pomero’ , Eltweed 
Poole, Mrs. Eliza C. 
Rathell, Lemuel = 
Rathell, Mrs. L. T. 
Richards. Allie 
Rogers, Z. Lua 
Rowland, Mary C. 


red 
Slauson, Alfred Thom 
Smith, Eva B. Peon 
Smith, Laura Geraldine C. 
Stewart, Martie E. 


Suaston, ehn C. 
ettie A. 

a nea Issa 

— Matilda F. 


Tuttle, Mrs. C. W. 
Valentine, Mary E. 

Van Derveer, Abram V. N. 
Vreeland, Anna 
Wadsworth, Mary M. 
Walling, Joseph M. 

Ware, Ida T. 
Warner, Sarah E. 
Wharton, Charles A. 
Wharton, Mrs. Lenna I. 
Woolley, Sarah Virginia 





NEW YORK. 
Adams, Benjamin M. 
Aiken, Miss A. Nina 
Aitchison, James W. 
Alden, Amelia Daley 
Allen, Mrs. Augusta C. 
Andrews, Mary E. H. 
Arnold, Emily ¢. 
Atwater, Chester 

k, Mrs. Emma E, 
Bailie Martha Dayton 
Baker, Nellie E. 

Balcom, Mrs. Cora 
Bale, Jeannie | eens 
Banks, Grace M 
Barber, Rev. H. D. 
Barnes, Grace E. 
Barnes, Theodore S. 
Barrett, Susan M. 
Barross, Grace H. 
Bateman, Ray C. 
Bayles, Jonathan 
Bazin, Addie W. 

Beattie, Mrs. Libbie ww. 
Becker, Agnes Emilie 
Becker, Mrs. Eva C. 
Becker, Mrs. Mary H. 
Beckwith, Julia P. 
Bedient, Mrs. G. A. 
Beeman, Sarah E. 
Beers, Mrs. William Ss. 
Beers, William §. 
Betts, Annie S. 


Bixby, Albert Frank 
Blanchard, Dalton Hiram 
Blanchard, Emory A. 
Bosworth, Rev. Richard H,. 
Bragdon, Belle 


£8, Mrs B. 
Bristow, Mrs. Frederick 
Brown, Geor; ° 
Brown, Mrs. Julia E. 
Brown, Rosalie Bennett 
Brown, Rose Burdick 
Brundage, Adele 
Brundage, Carrie A. 
Bulkley, Julia F. 

Bullis, Miss Angie M. 
Burke, James §. 
Burrell, Mrs. James P, 
Butts, Fred. 

Cameron, Winfield Scott 
Cardus, Mrs. Elizabeth 


Church, Mrs. Martha M. 
Clark, Florence Lucinca 
Clark; Ida Bowen 

Clark. Susan Eliza 
Clarke, Mrs. Lillian B. 
Clawson, Mrs. L. L. 
Clough, Nellie L. 

Cole, Mrs. wy 5 


, Lorinda 
Cunningham, Mrs. Jane L,. 
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Davis, Francis W. 

Deal, Anna E. 

Dean, Mrs. James E. 
Decker, Noah Selleck 
Deyo, Mrs. Mary E. 
Dickinson, Emma E. 
Dodds, Nellie B. 

Dodge, Alice A. 
Dominick, Elmina Walden 
Donaldson, Harriet E. 
Donaldson, Susan Jane 
Donnan, Helen A. 
Dowd, S. Elizabeth 
Dunham, Josie M. 
Dunning, Effa C. 
Dustin, Mrs. G. W. 
Dutcher, Carrie Ellen 
Dupy, Jennie A. . 
Eadie, Edward Monteith 
are meng og M. 
Eldridge, Mrs. Ella 
Elliott, Anna E. 
Ellsworth, Mrs. T. G. 
Ellsworth, T. G. 

Enders, Maggie 

Everts, Jennie Jewett 
Failing, Mrs. Sarah 
Firman, Miss Marion L. 
Fisher, Annie W. 

Floyd, Katharine B. 
Forstbauer, Mrs. H. W. 
Foster, C. M. 

Foster, Mrs. Florence A. 
Fox, Mrs. Mary E. 
Frame, H. Antoinette 
Frank, Emma V. 

Frank, Mary L. 
Freeman, Adelia M. 
Freeman, Mrs. J. J. 
Fuller, Catharine C. 
Gardner, Mary E. 
Garlic, Mrs. Lydia M. 
Gibbs, Carrie J. 
Gillespie, Nellie F. 
Goodsell, Miss Hattie 
Gore, Miss Laura A. 
Grant, Emma E. 

Graves, Mrs. Augusta M. 
Green, Mrs. Flora S. 
Green, Jennie M. 
Green, Mrs. Phebe B. 
Gregory, Mary Lois 
Gregory, Nettie 
Gribbon alice tos 
Griffin, Nellie Eliza 
Gull, John W. 

Hale, Carrie H. 
Halliday, . Lillian E. 
Hardt, Frank C. 
Hardy, George 

Hardy, Miss Mary Ellen 
Harris, George Wesley 
Hart, Alice Miner 


Hart, Mrs. Marvin D. 
Hasbrouck, Dudley Cooke 
Hasbrouck, Sarah B. 
Hastings, Elizabeth M. 
Haswell, JohncC. 

Hatch, Edward W. 
Hatch, Mrs. M. D. 
Hedges, Inez L. 
Henderson, Mrs. E. M. 
Hendrickson, Elizabeth M. 
Herrick, Mrs. Alice 
Higley, Charles D. 

Hill, Alice 

Hills, Herbert M. 

Hills, Ida Virginia C. 
Hinckley, Cordelia A. L,. 
Hinman, Mrs. Clara R. 
Hoener, Amelia 
Hoener, Sophia 
Honeywell, Mary A. 
Hopkins, Mrs. E. R. 
Hopping, Esther B. 

Ho =" _— ay 
Houghton, Susan Ayers 
Hoyt, Miss Mary F. ° 
Hubbard, Nettie M. 
Huinutt, Mrs. Annie J. 
Hull, Mrs. E. C. 

Hull, Erwin C. 
Huntley, A. Hart 
Huntley, Mrs. Cordelia E. 
Hurlbut, Fannie B. 
Hurlbut, Miss Mary 


Hyde, Edwin 
Hyde, Samuel M. 
Jansen, Elsie 
Jeremiah, Annie B. 
Johnson, Hattie A. 
Johnson, Mina Juliette 
Jones, Mrs. Louise K. 
Jordan, Mrs, John 
Kavanagh, Rev. Abram S. 
Kay, Mary Elizabeth 
Keith, Jeanetie S. 
Keith, Mrs, O. H. 
Keyes, Mrs. Nellie D. 
Kindnark, Gustaf J. 
Knapp, Mrs. E. E. 
Lamb, Miss Lizzie M. 
Lamoree, Emma 
Lasell, Harriet B. 
Lathers, Miss Ida 
Lauterjung, Pauline 
Leach, Mary Elizabeth 
Lee, Miss M. Jennie 
Leonard, Sherman Curtis 
Lewis, Mariah E. 
Lincoln, Mrs. Jennie N. 
Loud, Helen S, 
Lowell, C. G, 
Lusk, Mrs. Alice D. 
Luther, Caroline L. 
Lyon, Florence 
Macfarlane, Maggie Young 
Mackey, Miss Helen A. 
Macmillan, Elizabeth 
Malcolm, Adeline Love 
Maltbie, Dell 
Mann, Mrs. D. H. 
Many, 8. Jennie 
Mason, Mrs. H. B. 
Matteson, Harriett 
McConkey, Mary C. 
McCurdy, Samuel Stuart 
McDougall, Ida 
McFarlan, Julia A. 
McGill, Mary Isadore 
McNamara, Miss Lillian J. 
McNaughton, Libbie H. 
McNett, Mrs. James H. 
McRoy, Isabel Jean 
Meredith, Isabella G. 
Merrill, Bertha N. 
Middlebrook, Libbie 
Miles, Minnie D. 
Miller, Gertrude Harding 
Mitchell, Martha R. 
Moffett, Mrs. E. O. 
Moore, Mrs, Mary R. 
Mott, Anna Ernestine 
Nash, Mrs. Martha A. Fox 
Newton, Clara Miller 
Nichols, Miss Hattie A. 
Noble, Franc E. 
Norris, Rev. Carleton H. 
Norton, Miss Nellie C, 
Nuttall, Samuel Ackroyd 
Oday, Mary 
Osborne, Selina Popham 
Overton, Minnie Evans 
Owen, Mamie 
Parsons, Lillian Belle 
Patterson, Frank N. 
Patterson, Mrs. Frank N, 
Pattison, Clara M. 
Pattison, Hattie E. 
Pearse, Margaret V. 
Peck, Addie May 
Peck, George W. 
Peck, Mrs. George W. 
Peck, Sara Thomson 
Peckham, Daisy May 
Penfield, Harriet T. 
Penny, Julia C. 
Perkins, Miss Alice 1. 
Pickering, Catherine C. 
Pickering, May A. 
Poole, Florence Ballou 
Porter, Mrs. Mary L. 
Potter, Mrs. Franc D, 
Pritchard, John C. 
Puzey, Ed. 
ua, Almie K, 

wlinson, Elizabeth H. 

Ray, Miss Marion P. 





Reimels, Alfred E. 
Reynolds, Mrs. Nellie S. 
Rice, Miss Clara R. 


Robinson, Cordelia E. 


Robinson, Mrs. Elizabeth A. 


Robinson, Ettie Imogene 
Rogers, Harriet Elizabeth 
Rogers, Mary Wall 
Rosa, Mrs. Sarah G. 
Ross, Harriet A. 
Ross, Miss Mary 
Rowland, Alice Sto: 
Rowland, David Hall 
Runyan, Lillian May 
Runyan, S. Frances 
Sage, Mrs. Katharine H. 
Sayre, Alice M. 
Scott, Anna C, 
Scovell, Philo Jewett 
Seamans, Lovina H. 
Sears, Anna E. 
Seeley, Mrs. Jessie E. 
Shaw, Ada Leaming 
Shearman, Mrs. Frances R. 
Sheldon, Mrs, George W. 
Sherman, Lida §. 
Sherman, Martha E. 
Shook, Clara L. 
Shotwell, Martha L. 
Shotwell, Mrs. Theodore 
Simonds, George 
Simonds, Jessie M. 
Smalley, Elva C. 
Smith, Ada L. 
Smith, Christina 
Smith, Ella F. 
Smith, Rowland A. 
Smith, Mrs. Rowland A. 
Smythe, Mary Louise 
Snook, Josephine F. 
Snook, Miss Josie A. 
Southwick, Mrs. Ella 
Spear, Mrs. J. T. 
Spencer, Theresa Ward 
Sprague, Mrs. Helen E. 
Staples, George Kelly 
Staples, Lucy Cook 
Sterling, Alice 
Steuerwald, Charles J. 
Stevens, Millie E. 
Stevens, Minnie Adelaide 
St. John, Mrs. S. L. 
Storrs, Jennie Lillian 
Taylor, Miss Carrie Lee 
Taylor, Emma V. 
Tennant, Julia Adams 
Thacker, Alice W. 
Thompson, Miss Anna Y, 
Thompson, Miss Elizabeth J. 
Thompson, Josephine 
Thompson, Miss Kate 
Thompson, S. Anna 
Timmerman, Miss Pearle 
Tompkins, Alice May 
Tompkins, Minnie A. 
Tooker, Marie ; 
Tuttle, Mrs. Cornelia 
Van Allen, Katherine C. 
Vanderhcef, Mary A. 
Van Orden, Caddie D. 
Van Woert, Mrs. Nancy S. 
Vincent, Elizabeth D. 
Vose, H. Alida 
Walbridge, Mrs. Mary V. 
Wall, Miss Elizabeth T. 
Walradt, Mrs. Cherlina L. 
Watkins, May 
Watson, Louise H. 
Weaver, Mrs Isabella M. 
Weaver, Mrs. Minnie F. 
Webster, Grace E. 
Weeks, Mrs. Frances M. 
Wells, Mrs. Elijah 
Wells, Frances A. 
Wells, Mary H. 
Westcott, Mrs. Josie 
Westlake, Mrs. F. 
Weston, Jr., Wallace 
Wetherwax, Mrs. F. M. 
Whitcomb, Hattie A. 
Whiting, Katharine A. 
Whittaker, Mrs. R. 
Whitten, A. Emily 
Wilkins, Mrs. Rev. A. 
Willard, Mrs. Mary B. 
Willard, Mary Rosina 
Williams, Miss Hattie C. 
Williams, Mrs. Riley W. 
Williamson. Harvey R. 
Wilmarth, Euphemia B. 
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Wolfe, Mrs. Augustine 
Woodruff, Zada E. 
Worden, Dora Pope 
Worstell, Mary Virginia 
Wurtenburg, Henrietta 
Wynkoop, Isabella 
Young, Mrs. Gerta E. W. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Williams, John Robert 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


De Puy, Mrs. W. R. 

Flath, Mrs. William 
Gaussle, Mrs. Jennie H. 
Haight, Miss Cecelia S. 
Keillor, Maggie 
McMurchie, Mrs. William 
Thexton, Mrs. William T. 








OHIO. 
Adams, Ida 
Allen, Mrs. Ellen H. 
Allison, Ellen H. 
Ash, Miss Maria L. 
Atherton, Mrs. G. W. 
Ault, Ella L. 
Bailey, Artie I. 
Bailey, Mrs. Hannah E. 
Baldwin, Meribah 
Banister, Emilie E. 
Barackman, Mary Freeman 
Beam, Anna Margaret 
Berry, M.D., James S. 
Berry, Mrs. Sarah A, 
Bevington, Vie 
Bigelow, Chauncey Scott 
Bird, Elisabeth M. 
Birge, Lida Atwood 
Black, Mrs. Samuel L. 
Burton, Mrs, Julia Kennan 
Cable, Bessie S. 
Cable, Mrs. Mary A. 
Caldwell, Anna M. 
Caldwell, Fannie G. 
Caldwell, Winifred 
Campbell, Myron M. 
Campbell, Mrs. Rachel B. 
Cannon, Mrs. Amanda 
Carter, Mrs Elza 
Castor, Miss Mary 
Cilley, Mabel 
Close, Mrs. Ada EF. Hine 
Clyne, Helen G. 
Collins, Mrs. M. J. M. 
Colver, Cadd T. 
Conant, Helen E. 
Conway, Mrs. Plumer 
Crim, Mrs. C, S. 
Critchfield, Mrs. Eunice M. 
Crosby, Anna E. 
Curtis, Mrs. Maggie 
Dargue, John 
Dargue, Nettie B. 
Dargue, William 
Dean, Ella F, 
Deming, Minnie C. 
Dickelman, Lizzie M. 
Dickson, Sarah Cleveline 
Doup, William M. 
Elberson, Ma 
Elder, Nellie B. 
English, James R. 
English, Miss Lizzie 
English Miss Myrta A, 
Evans, Jennie A. 
Evans, Mrs. MarcusG. 
Fisher, Miss Emma E. 
Fisher, Mrs. H. T. 
Flint, Mrs. L. M. 
Foote, Matilda J. 
Fowler, Mrs. Maud A. 
Francis, Julia E. 
Francis, Lovinia 
Fraser, Mrs. M. E. 
Gallager, Mrs. Myra H. 
Gibbs, Ellen I. 
Gleason, Ida May 
Goulding, Margaret K. 
Grove, Abram 
Hall, Mrs. Edgar 
Hall, Ela M. ™ 
Handley, Carrie 
Harper, George P. 
Hathaway, Mary Belle 
Hayes, Emma B. 























Heibertshausen, Mrs. F. B, 
Heikes, Lula 

Heikes, Nellie B, 
Hendrickson, Marion E. 
Herman, Mrs. Anna 
Hixson, Valeria Handley 
Hoadley, Burton James 
Hood, Aaron B, 

Houston, Mrs. Hannah 
Howell, Viola May 
Hueston, Mrs. Hannah M, 
Jagger, Ephraim F, 
Jones. Mrs. Helen A, 
June, Mrs. F. K. 

Kellam, Dessie F. 

King, Sarah Lee 

Kinnear, W. B. 

Kirk, Minnie Wickerham 
Latham, Minnie Strong 
Lee, Phebe Ruth Taylor 
Lehmann, Mrs. Anna M. 
Long, Lily Dale 
Lotspiech, Anna S. 

Love, Nathaniel Barrett C. 
Low, Alvin H. 

Low, Sylvia Theresa Moon 
Lutz, M. J. 

Marshall, Mrs. Agnes 
McClure, Alice M. 


McE]1 Hinney, Mrs. M.E G. 


McFarland, Miss Helen M. 
Miller, Mrs. Ellen P, 
Millice, Edith 

Monroe, Mrs. A. W. 
Mooney, Ella Lida 
Olmstead, Hiram B. 
Palmer, Milton Chase 
Park, Miss Lucy A. 
Parsons, Mrs. Laura W. 
Peck, Mrs, Carrie Memory 
Peeples, Gyp W. 

Peters, Jessie _— 

Peters, John Atkinson 
Pflanmer, Cora Etta 
Pheley, Wm. H. 

Pollard, Mrs. Cora H. 
Pollard, Samuel G. 
Poole, Miss Evelyn 
Poultney, Nettie B. 
Purdy, Mrs Evas. 
Reece, Miss Flora H. 
Rees, Ines 

Reiber, Minnie 
Reynolds, Dora 
Ridgway, Miss Alla Mata 
Robertson, Miss Lizzie 
Roe, Mrs. Esther P. 
Rogers, Mrs. Annie Maria 
Rogers, Georgiana 
Rogers, Hester A. 
Rogers, Rev. James H. 
Rowe, Mrs. A. D, 

Sayler, Jr., James 
Sexaner, Mrs. Annie 
Shafer, Clara 

Shepherd, Mrs, George H, 
Sherman, Clara 
Sherman, Mrs. Fannie P, 
Sherw , Grace 
Shiland, Mary C. 

Shride, Mrs. Alice 
Shuman, Mrs. Alice 
Skeel, Clara L. 

Smith, Miss Effie E, 
Smith, Florence S. 
Smith, Mrs. M. B. 
Smith, Perlee Waterhouse 
Sprengle, Sophia C. 
Starbuck, L. Anna 
Stearns, Wallace Nelson 
Stephens, Bertha M. 
Stockton, Mrs. Emma Jane 
Swan, George E. 
Swayne, Mary 

Swayne, Mattie 

Taylor, Mrs. Bettie R. 
Tenney, Ada Bodine 
Thompson, Bertha 

Tidd, Abram L. 

Tidd, Elijah W. 

Tidd, George W. 
Tillinghast, Margaret R. 
Timberlake, Miss Elinor 
Torrey, Miss Julia 
Torrey, Mrs. Mary E. 
Tressler, M. H. 

Tuttle, Emmett W. 
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Waterhouse, Hester Sibyl 
Westerman, Ida 


Grassel, Anna M. 

Greene, Sallie Houston 
Whonsetler, Miss Ora M. Hall, Mrs. R. Estella Kline 
Wickerham, Eva Hammer, Jennie Bennett 
Wilcox, Mrs. Nellie Cozzens Harris, Jr., James R, 
Wood, Metta E. Herriott, Emma J. 

Wright, Mrs. H. C. High, Mrs. Mary M. 
Youngs, Mrs. Harry H. Hodgson, Miss Anna M. 


mmm Hunter, Annie A. 
OKLAHOMA TERRITORY, Hutchinson, Anna C. 
Wenner, Mrs. Ammy D. 


a on, Nancie E. 
Wenner, Fred L. ohnson, Nellie Cathcart 


Keener, J. H. 


Kelso, Mrs. Annie Anderson 
OREGON. Kennedy, Kittie Bell 
Arbuckle, Allen A, Kern, Elizabeth M. 
Brown, J. Garl Kilbourn, Otis A. 


Burnham, Elizabeth Emma Kline, Mrs. 
Gensemer, Miss Anne B. 
Sears, Carrie Hathaway 
Todd, Mrs. S. Corinne 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Adams, Lizzie M. 
Aller, Mrs. Mary A. 
Anderson, Rev. Thos. A. 
Appenzelier, Jacob G, 
Appleby, Alice M. 
Arnold, Alice R. W. 
Arnold, Eva L. 
Arter, Miss Lillian M, 


Mary Bassett 
Koons, Cornelia 
Lambert, Albert R. 
Lambert, Mrs. A. R. 
Landon, Mrs, Annie C. 
Lewars, Louisa R. 
Leydig, Mrs. Isaiah D. 
Lockard, Mrs. L. B. 
Lockwood, Miss Nettie V. 
Longenecker, Amanda 
Lotz, J. Howard 
Lowthian, William Peter 
Mahon, Annie R. 
Manchester, Alice May 
McBride, Miss Maggie 
McCarty, Mrs. Henrietta 
McCormick, Anna 
McCray, Clara L,. 

McCray, T. E. 

McCulley, Anna Florence 
McCulloch, Miss Helen 
McFadden, Jane R. 
McGinnes, Mrs. Ida C. 
McGinnes, Lemuel E. 
Mead, Mrs. O. 

Merriam, Nellie F. 
Miller, Edward D. 
Miller, Margaret M. 
Moorehead, Julia B. 
Morrison, E. R. 
Morrison, Miss Jennie 
Myers, M.D , J. G. L. 
M¢gers, William Philip 
Nichols, Nancy Irene 
Ormeston, Jeannette W. 
Painter, Moses Leon 
Palmer, Le Rue L. 
Patterson, Miss Mary 
Paulus, Miss Louisa 
Penfield, Geraldine Kynett 
Peters, A.M., LL.B., Rev.N.F. 


F. 


Bentley, Jr., John D. 
Birch, Miss Elizabeth S. 
Birchard, Irene 
Blakeslee, W. Herbert 
Booth, William J. 
Brosius, Mary S. 
Brown, J.C. 

Buckey, Mary V. 
Bunce, Mrs. Margaret 
Bunce, William H. 
Burns, Anna G. 

Byles, Mrs. M. H. 
Cameron, Christina Marr 
Care, M.D., James Roberts 
Carnell, Laura H. 
Chamberlin, Mrs. H. K. 
Chamberlin, Nettie G. 
Childs, Lillian Merriam 
Chipman, Laura Eliot 
Clark, Mrs. A. D. 
Clark, Alden D. 


Clayton, Mary Cook Pile, Mary T. 
Coates, Cora Pinney, Carrie M. 
Cobley, Wm. Henry Pizor, L 

Coles, John W. Quinby, Margaret 
Coles, Therese L. Quinby, Ma 


Ressler, Jaco Andrews 


Compton, Mary C. 
: d Rexford, Mary E. 


Conrad, Miss Bertha ¢ 
Cook, Nettie M. Richardson, Bella 
Cook, Mrs. Rebecca Ann B, Ritts, B.S., Albert S. 
Cotton, Alonzo C, Rockwell, Frances A. 
Cotton, Lillian A. Rodney, E. Katherine 
Cowan, Annabel Rogers, Mary P. 
Craig, William L. Ruok, Laura Louisa 
Crissman, M. Annie Sailer, Josephine 
Cross, William H. Sanson, Mr-. John R. 
Crowell, Fennella G. Scott, Mrs. Stewart 
Dance, Maggie T. Scull, Miss Maggie A. 
Dinsmore, Jennie V. Seip, Louisa 
Doolittle, Mrs. AliceS. Sheeleigh, Mary O. 
Drexel, Mrs. Margarita Sherer, Lina R. 
Dunning, Julia W. Shipman, Sextus E. 
Ettele, Minnie F. Shryock, Mary H. 
Eves, Emma Sloan, Nora E. 
Farnsworth, Mrs. Anna M. Sloane, Miss Sadie B, 


Farrer, Artemissa M. Smith, Ella 
Field, J. Q. Smith, Florence Ella 
Field, Lotta V. Smith, Mrs. M. A. 


Smith, Nellie 


Font, Mrs. T. R. 4 
Snavely, Annie E. 


Frank, Emma E. Snyder, Ella D. 

Frank, Miriam D. Snyder, Mary B. 

French, Mrs. Mary L. Speer, Mrs. J. Howard 
Fritz, Hattie D. Stewart, Miss Mary Minerva 
Fulton, Minta Stillwell, Mrs. Samuel E. 


Giffen, Mattie J. 
Gillet, Addie J. 
Gillet, Ulric B. 
Gleave, Mrs. Ma 
Graham, Lizzie 


Strawinski, Mrs. Mary W. 
Sweetser, William Sanford 
Taylor, Daniel W. 

Taylor, James B, 

Taylor, Maria J. 


B. 
. Hall 
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Tingley, R. May 

Titus, Jeannette Loraine 
Todd, Mary Helen 
Trimble, Miss Emma D. 
Tyler, Mrs, Abraham 
Voris, Mary Eliza 
Walker, Fred Edgar 
Waltman, Ella Lucinda 
Waltman, Mina Idella 
Ward, Annie R. 

Weaver, Ida Bell 

Weed, Ella 

Wetterau, Anna Margaret 
Wheeler, Mrs. Charles L. 
Whitaker, William Lincoln 
Wiggins, Mrs. Mary E. 
Williams, Emly B. 
Williams, Jacob L. 
Williams, Jane M. 
Williams, Walter L. 
Witman, Edwin H, 
Wolf, Mary E. 
Woodburn, Miss Ella B. 
Woodward, Tillie C, 
Yocum, E. H. 





RHODE ISLAND. 
Adams, Mary A. E, 
Allin, Ella F. 

Arnold, Martha E. 
Ashley, Jessie Alice 
Barden, Miss Carrie D. 
Barden, Miss Julia 
Barker, Mary Francis 
Bas: ett, Susie F. W. 
Beckwith, Minnette Caroline 
Bowen, Hattie A. 

Clark, Mary Anna 
Dexter, Annie ee 
French, Carrie E. 

Hall, Susan W. 

Horton, Miss Minvie A. 
Lyman, Rolfe March 
Milne, Grace Elsie 
Nichols, Grosvenor Perry 
Pierce, Jessie Howland 
Robinson, Miss Ada M. 
Shurrocks, William Ouis 
Thurber, Annie 
Thurston, Annie H. 
Whitman, Mrs. Lucia K. W. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Attaway, A. W. 
Cra:t, Brougham Henry 
Crosby, Lottie P. 
Lent, Catherine Ann 
Nardin, Lucille 
Norton, Sallie 
Pate, Mrs, J. Thos. 
Pate, D.D., J. Thos. 
Rook, Georgia Smith 
Rosamond, Miss Jennie 
Rosborough, Emeline M. 
Sheridan, Frank M. 
Vandiver, Lulah A. 
Willoughby, Mrs. Emma 
Willoughby, Marion J. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Bennett, Mrs. Mary D. 
Burlen, Josephine C. 
Cutter, Laura M. E. 

Faulk, Henrietta 
Hoagland, William Leslie 
Hopkins, Mrs. Frances P. 
Hoppin, Alice Mary 
Kimmel, Mrs. Eiizabeth G. 
King, Mrs. Julia M. 
Kingsbury, Mrs. George W. 
Kratz, Reu N. 
Lambert. J. Knox 

Merry, Mrs. Cora A. 
Oliver, Harriet N. 
Phillips, Annie I, 

Rice, Belle D. 

Steer, Mrs. J. H. 


TENNESSEE. 
Case, Miss Lula 
Hammond, Mrs. Emma M, 
McFarland, Miss Anna 
Miller, R. A. F, 
Moore, Jennie 
Murpby, Miss Lois A. 
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Patterson, Annie Belle 
Roots, Philander Keep 





TEXAS. 
Beall, Miss Mvrtle 
Brown, Beall H. 
Dawson, Mrs. Cora A. 
Everly, Mrs. Indiana C. 
Finch, Mrs. Fannie 
Garnett, Mrs. M. H. 
Grotthouse, H. H, 
Honeycut, Anderson D. 
Honeycut, Felicia H. 
Hughes, Jennie L. 
Hutton, Mary 
Kendall, J. S. 
Littleton, Mrs. Elenora B. 


VIRGINIA, 
Allen, Miss Florrie Vir; 


Brown, Mrs. Jennie Walton 


Cunningham, Miss Kate 
Luster, Miss Edwina 
Luster, Miss Mattie S. 
McKinney, Mrs. S. B. 
Puryea, Rebecca E. 
Rittenhouse, Lois 
Rodeffer, Ella F. 
Schooley, Mariana 


WASHINGTON. 
Gilliatt, Almena 
Gridley, Mrs. Mattie L.. 
Larabee, Annie F. 
MacFarlane, Mrs. Esther 





Millsaps, Miss Margaret M. Malloy, Matthew B. 


Morey, Mrs. Mary Beach. 
Munger, Mrs. Margaret J. 
Padelford, Mrs. Minnie 
Ritchey, Adelaide H. 
Roberts, Francis Marion 
Skinner, Mrs. Willa 
Wilkes, Mrs. Frank 


UTAH, 
Day, Mrs. Ida 
Hamilton, Mrs. J. M. 





Kelly, Mrs. Emma Mathis 


McAllister, Wm. K. 
Slocum, Mrs. Stella Udell 
Watt, Catharine R. 
Young, George Carothers 


VERMONT. 
Beaton, Mrs. Mary W. 
Burpee, Helen Lee 
Clark, Phebe A. 
Clarke, Mary Maude 
Comstock, Walter H. 


Coolidge, Mrs. Carrie A. B. 


Doty, Mrs. Martha J. 
Gillette, Clara Louise 


Smith, Jonathan 
Wadleigh, Miss Mary N. 
Wintermute, ii A. 
Wintermute, Mrs. J, A. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
Bell, Mrs. J h A, 
Cooper, Flora P. 

Harris, Mrs. C. Dora 
Johnson, Sue M. 

Jones, Willie E. 
Milligan, Mrs. Fanny A. 
Milligan, D.D.S., Geo. C. 
Price, Jennie S. 

Strong, Dorothy T. 
Williams, Fred H. 
Williams, Luella H, 


WISCONSIN. 
Bahr, Herman Edward 
Barlow, Wilmot 
Bestor, Mrs. Laura E. 
Bestor, Orson P. 
Blanchard, Mrs. Almira 
Brown, Mrs. Luzern 
Burton, Mrs. Lucretia D. 
Canright, O. S. 
Canright, Susan L. 
Chadwick, Laura Alice 





w. 
Houghton, Mrs. Ada M. H. Clark, Ellen May 


Johnson, Florilla B, 
Ladd, Mary A. 
Lamb, Eugenie Ella 
Leonard, Abbie T. 
Macomber, Mary E. 
Owen, Daniel D. 
Owen, Ella W. 
Patten, Mrs.C. A. 
Scofield, Bertha Ermina 
Shipman, Nell K. 
Taft, Jennie Marlette 


Tewksbury, Mrs. Carrie R. 
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Walter, Hattie A. 
Wh 1 k, r 


Corscot, Mrs. Julia F. 
Cunningham, Mary L. 
Cuttredge, Mrs. Mary E. 
Gibbs, Maria J. 
Goodchap, AnnieS. 
Gunther, Anna 

Hewitt, Myra Redfield 
Hilton, Mrs. Mattie D. 
Hoyle, Mary 

Kendall, Mrs. F. A, 


Lawrence, Mrs. M. Louise 


Lawson, Mrs. Ellen H. 
Lawson, Rev. James C. 
Mainland, Miss Barbara 


McArthur, Mrs. Carrie B. 


nia McClelland, Mary 


McElroy, Clara 
Messerschmidt, Mary 
Moore, Ella M. 

Russ, Mrs. Theodore H. 
Sargent, William John A. 


Shepard, Mrs. Frances R. 


ar Miss Lena A. 
Tinktham, Ellen 
Tinkham, ——_ 


Vance, Carrie Floyd 
Vance, James Ward 
Vance, Sarah Ludlow 
Ww a 


WYOMING. 
Armstrong, Frank E. 


CANADA, 
Allen, Lily D. 
Anthes, Martha M,. 
Archer, — 
Barker, Rev. James F. 
Baxter, Jessie F. 
Becker, Burton C. H. 
Bowman, Nancy 
Browne, Susie Steadman 
Browneil, Adalinda 
Burrell, John 
Burrell, William George 
Cambell, Christina 
Campbell, Robert Henry 


Carmichael, Mrs. James L. 


Chipman, Agnes Jane 
Cober, William F. 
Cober, Mrs. W. F. 
Conochie, Robert Scott 
Coulter, William George 
Cowan, Miss Jennie H. 
Crockett, Thomas Albert 


Cushing, B.C.L., N.P., Chas. 


Cushing, Mrs. Lily M. 
Cutten. Miss Marion L. 
Davis, Mrs. Betse 


y C. M. 
Dickson, B.D., Ph.D., J.A.R. 


Dobbyn, Ella Theresa 
Dobbyn, May Jeannetta 
D: , Agnes H. 
Duncan, Catherine 
Eadie, Maria 
Fenton, Emily Rotha 
Ferguson, Mary Jane 
Ferns, Ida M. 
Fleck, Margaret Howitt 
Fraser, Helen Florilin 
Fraser, D.D., Mungo 

, Mrs. Mungo 
Green, Emma Louise 
Griffith, Mrs. Agnes 
Henry, Edward W. 


Hodson, Miss Lotta A. 
Hurlbert, Annie J. 
Jacobs, Ada Lauretta 
Lundy, Mrs. Marcia E, 
Macnamara, Charles 
Martell, Miss S. A. 
Masson, James Tomblin 
Masson, William Dalton 
McCormick, Mrs. Jessie S. 
McEachren, Celest E. 
Medcalf, Mary E. 
Palmer, Emma 

Park, Mrs. Phebe E. 
Parker, Mrs. Lucy Maria 
Parks, Jennie I. 

Prior, Mrs. Esther A. 
Prior, Miss Louie J. 
Scott, Hannah W. 

Scott, Mrs. J. M. 
Simmons, Miss Lizzie 
Steves, Ida B. 
Stevenson, Charles Robert 
Stewart Belle 

Stewart, Miss Jean 
Stewart, Miss Maggie A. 
Taylor, Annie 

Taylor, Thomas 
Trenholm, Katie 

Udy, Paulina 

wade, Mrs. Mary Treffrey 
Wegenast, Marie M. 
Weir, Mrs. Margaret A. 
Whitfield, Margaret 
Wilcox, Mrs. A. E. 
Wilkins, Lillian Moreley 
Williams, M. Minnie 
Wood, E. Lazelle 





FOREIGN. 


ENGLAND. 
Clark, Lilly Colbatch 
Hartshorne, John Ashford 
Ross, LL.D., Henry 


GERMANY. 
Brigden, Charles Herbert 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


Austin, Mrs. Caroline M. 
Coan, Harriet F. 
Johnson, Abbie Frances 
Kinney, Mildred S. 

Scott, Emma Clark 
Scott, Katherine I, 
Severance, Lucinda M. 
Sisson, Ellen Holden. 





SOUTH AFRICA. 


Finnemore, Robert Isaac 
Van Niekerk, Diederik J. 


MEMBERS OF “THE GUILD OF THE SEVEN SEALS.” 
T= completion of the four years’ course of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle constitutes each grad- 


uate a member of “‘ The Society of the Hallin the Grove.” Four Seals on the diploma of any member at or after 
aduation constitute such person a member of the “‘ Order of the White Seal.” Seven Seals of any kind upon the 
iploma, except the large Order Seals, constitute the holder of such diploma a member of the “ League of the Round 
Table.” Seven seals, in addition to the first seven, that is, fourteen in all, will enroll the holder in the highest order 
of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle—“ The Guild of the Seven Seals.” 


The following persons have attained this Order during the past year: 


‘ py a _— CLASS 1886. CLASS 1888, CLASS 1890, 
Bemis, Mrs. Jennie A., N. Y. 
Gill, Mrs. Mary P.. Ky. Burrows, Mrs. R.E., N.Y. Bailey, Asa F., Nebr. Clark, Mrs. Mary L., N. H. 


Carman, Miss Ellen L., Md. Bailey, Mrs. J. D., Nebr. 
Hallock, Mrs. E.A.,N.Y¥. Garman. Mrs. W. C., Md. : lis: Hoftman, Mrs. M. G., P 
Jeauet, Mrs. Mary M., Ohio. Carman, Wm. C., Md. peng Tomy Lamang Og gua t :, Maine. 


Case, Miss Florence, N. Y. ones, Mrs. L.. W., Maine. 
ae a J . Te Giles, Mrs. Anna K., Ohio. Chace, Miss E. L., Mass. Sateen Mrs. J. S., Iowa. 
ores iss Amelia, Cali, D#!l, Miss Julia M.,Conn. Dixon, Mrs.M.R.,Coun. Leighton, Mrs. C. H., Iowa. 
_ — maga Starbird,Mrs. Johanna,Ohio. Mason, Miss E. W., R. I. Newman, Mrs. A. A., Il. 
; vage, Mr ty a iY Mason, Miss M. E., R. I. Payson, Miss Ella L., Maine. 
eee eae as Soe > Ze CLASS 1887 Moore’ Mrs. E.R... N.¥. Williams, Mrs. L. G., Maine. 
Temple, Mrs. Clara P.,Ohio. ° Warner, Mrs. Marty G., N.Y. can 
Watson, Edgar B., N. Y. Bickford, Mrs. S.G, Maine, , . Mary ©., N. x. 
Brown, Mrs. M. H. W., Mass. CLASS 1891. 
CLASS 1883. Brown, Miss Sara C., R. I. Ambrose, Mrs. L. W., Il. 
Cowles, Mrs. A. S,, Canada. Cochran, George L., Cali. CLASS 1889. Kirby, Mrs. Annie C., N. Y. 
os Coy, Mrs. Martha, N. Y. Curdy, Mrs. Helen A , Kan. Taylor, Miss Anna B., Mo. 
CLASS 1884. Crocker, Miss H. E., Mass. Hart, Mrs. B. F., Ohio. Varney, Mrs. M. E., Mass. 
Marsh, Mrs. G. D., N.Y. Goodrich, Mrs. M. A., Conn. Johnson, Miss E. F., lowa. 
Morse, Mrs. F. S., Ind. Hall, Miss Georgie E., N. Y. Nutting, Fred Pike, Ore. 
— Lamkin, Mrs. Susan W., Mo. Parrish, Mrs. A. A., Ohio. 


Hill, Miss Helen P. P., Penn. 














CLASS 1892. 


1885. Lawton, Mrs. Henrietta, R.I. Steen, D.D., M.D. A., Cali. Filson, Rev. Wm. H., N. J. 
Matteson. Miss D. W.,R.I. Tunison, Mrs. M. K., Penn. Shutterly, Mr. J. J., Il. 
Whitaker, Mrs. M. R., Kan. 


CLASS 
Walter, Miss F. K., Penn. 


Weeks, Miss E. C., N. Y. Parker, Mrs. F. M., Mass. Wells, Mrs. Mary C., Ill. 























